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Armco ieee 
Reduces Costly Metal Replacements 


Y reducing the need of costly replace- 

ments, Armco Iron annually saves many 
thousands of dollars to manufacturers and 
users of heavy-gauge metal products such 
as Freight Cars, Freight Car Doors, Rail 
Braces, Smoke-Stacks, Mining Cars, Gas, 
Oil and Water Tanks, Welded Barrels. 

The unrivalled purity and evenness of 
Armco lron make. for unusual durability 
and resistance to various forms of corrosion. 
These same factors of purity and evenness 
also give to Armco (American Ingot) Iron 


“AMERICA 


N 
c ? The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assurance that products 
¢ bearing tha 
7 Mill Compa 


ark are manufactured by The American Rolling 
1y with the skill, intelligence, and fidelity asso 
ciated with its products, and hence can be depended upon to 
possess in the highest degree the merit claimed forthem. The 
trade-mark ARMCO is registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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perfect welding qualities, either for repair 
work or for the manufacture of stoves and 
other metal products where the sheets are 
welded directly together. 

All manufacturers and users of heavy 
sheet metal products who want to benefit by 
metal conservation of an exceptional de- 


gree, should get in touch with us at once. 
Durable Rivets 


Armco Iron Punched Rivets, '/)"' in diameter or larger, 
are made by the Fort Pitt Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Armco 
Iron Cold Headed Rivets, 3'' in diameter or smaller, are 
made by the Fowler Rivet Co., Braddock, Pa 
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Hotel Commodo -- Armstrong's Linoleum in 
sistant adnan, Mdaaia OP maladeneeCamaaddin 


New York’s Newest Hotels 
Use Armstrong's Linoleum 


N the building and equipment of the — because it is so durable, economical, and com- 
Hotels Pennsylvania and Commodore,  fortable; because it is so easy to keep clean 
no detail that would contribute to the and sanitary; because Armstrong’s Linoleum 
comfort of guests and employees has been — can be obtained in suitable color and design 





overlooked. ‘The business offices, for ex- to match any scheme of interior decoration, 

ample, have Armstrong’s Plain Brown Lino- Real linoleum is made of powdered cork, 

satiad soem, Hotel Ponnaytvonie= leum floors, which effectively muffle sound — wood flour, and oxidized linseed oil, pressed 

ii iene and are soft and resilient underfoot. The on burlap. The ideal way to lay Inlaid, 
——— — Ty entrance to the business Jaspé, or 


offices; the manager’s, — Plain Lino- 





auditor’s, credit clerk’s, Jleum is to 
and chef’s offices; the cement. it 
room clerk’soticeoneach — down firmly 
Hoor; the accounting and over a layer 
telephone rooms; the of heavy felt 
spaces back of the front — paper. Then 





The Benja tickney Cable Memorial desk—these are some of a perma- 
Hoapit wich, Mas hase Armst ihe : . : ’ es Macon Ci Hospital, Macon, Ga.,is on of 
Linoleum floors because they are quiet, du the interiors in the world’s two largest hos- nent floor is pty Bee A muy ne ee say ter olla 
rat i ta Edward F. Stevens . . . . . s installed) Edward F. Stevens, Architect 
' telries where Armstrong’s Linoleum gives — insured. 
thoroughly satisfactory service. Somewhere near you there is a high-grade 

Write for the free book below High-grade linoleum such as Armstrong’s = merchant who sells Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

that interests utes is ideally suited to hotels, hospitals, othices, On request, he will furnish y you with esti- 
Rhea ay poner be mage ongg Smqeener schools, churches, clubs, lodges, or residences, | mates and samples covering your floor needs. 
100k Of sper cations, etc., for archi - 
tects buslder decorators, and 


purchasing agent 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY Linoleum Department LANCASTER, PA. 
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GOOD OLD AMERICA! 


REN’T you sorry,” some- 
body asked me the other 
day, “‘to come back to 
America? Don’t we 





seem awfully crude to you? Isn’t 
life over there more subtle, suave 
and polished, more intellectual, 
more artistic and picturesque, 
more deeply spiritual? Isn’t 
there more of a sheen, a gleam on 
it—you know what I mean 
than over here? Wouldn’t you 
now, frankly, all patriotism 
aside—wouldn’t you rather live 
over there in that refined, sensi- 
tive atmosphere where your soul 
has a chance to breathe, sur- 
rounded by beautiful architec- 
ture, reminders of a noble and 
majestic past, than live over here 
n the midst of all this howling, 
blatant, vulgar, poly 
exploiters that we call America? 
The first time that question 
was put to me was a few days 
after my return to New York, by 
way of military transport, from 
«Brest. I had been in Europe two 
full age-long years as a corre- 
spondent of THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING Post. The year before that, 
1916, I had served as a volunteer 
nurse’s aid in a hospital for the 
French, when every ward in the 
land was flooded with the victims 
of the Verdun offensive, then at 
its height. In March, 1917, I re- 
turned home, but in July I again 
sailed for France—this time as 
THE Post’s correspondent—in 
the wake of our first little Army. 


glot mob of 


yee 


The Hard Trail 


ND after that I was plunged 
into war—war as it really is, 

not as it is figured out to be by 
the armchair experts in the rear; 
not as it is figured out by the gen- 
eral staff sitting back at G. H. Q.; 
not even as it is figured out at 
corps or divisional or brigade 
headquarters; but war as it was 
actually fought by the poilu and 
the Tommy and the doughboy 
out upon the line; war, the ac- 
tual, stark, bloody elements of 
which—the incompetency; the 
catastrophes; the red tape and a 
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gross inefficiency, with fatal re- Sinai letand, po aia 
sults—the public never gets to 

hear, the correspondents being muzzled by the censor, lest it should hurt the country’s 
morale. 

I watched the training of our troops over in Lorraine; I saw develop the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the rise of that quiet, unspectacular yet tremendously effective 
organization, the Service of Supply, which spread its mighty network over France to 
care for the fighting forces. I was in Italy just after the disaster at Caporette, when 
pro-German parliamentarians down in Rome fought on the floor of the senate to secure 
ashameful peace. I was at Verdun in April, 1918, shortly after the Germans had smashed 
the British line, when French and American troops were being rushed from their own 
sectors to the storm center, and the roads were alive with guns and men pushing forward, 
and desperate fleeing refugees. 

Twice I was on the Chateau-Thierry Front during that long month of June when the 
world did not yet know it was saved, when our troops were so pressed they had no time 
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even to bury their dead. Ar 
that final strenuous sumn 
gravitated between the va 
fronts and rears 


regions of Northern France 
gium, and over into Gern 
through the Belgian, Bri 


observe what were the effec 


countries. I visited hosp 
soup kitchens, bread lines, 


cs and home S, Saw starving, 
ety, malnourished, tuberct 
children; and I gathere¢ 
enough first-hand material, 
misery and hopeles woe, t 
a volume that would make 
devil himself shed tears. 


Game and Candl 


N ORDER to round out th 

cle of my civilian investiga 
I decided to go over into Pe 
and obtain a glimpse of st 
tion conditions in Prussia an 
Near East. Accordingly I b 
to Interview men returned 
those parts —Red Cross, a 
and Hoover food delegates 
to collect their re port 

In the end, however, the } 
ical hardships of such an ur 
taking daunted me. With 
after-war train service in Ei 





blown from hell to breakfast 
use a military term; with recur 
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After the Armistice I took the 
long hard trail into the devastated 


Bel 
any, 


tish, 


American and French zones of 
military occupation, in order to 


ts of 


war upor the civilians of those 


itals, 
clin- 
rick 
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crete instances of sheer human 
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Lo 


rent spells of influenza—for 
among my army experiences I 
had taken a whirl at pneumonia 
and influenza, not to mention 
c-ti-s, along with the rest of the 
boys—it seemed to me that the 
game was not worth the candle 
I knew those people over there 

Poland were tarving tarving 
also thousands in that Dig, Vague 
hinterland the names of whos« 
towns nobody can pronounce 
All I had to do to satisfy myself 


of their condition was to take a 


cab to the Gare du Nord 
board a train. But my } 





aftermath. 


fervently to view oni 


Crater Lake Lodge 


It stank in 


my nostrils. 


I wanted to go home 
‘e more the Statue of Liberty—and view it from the landward si 


ghastly, oppressive, pu rid 


ness called war —and war's p 


and 
1eart 


failed me. I was sick of the whole 
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No doughboy longed more 


No Moslem muttering prayers ever turned his face more devoutly toward the sacred city 


than I turned mine 

And every time during those two year 
cussedness and pure futility 
Every time I went up against that grandest little old bureaucracy 
salver 


“Good old America! 
on earth, the French Government, and was handed round on an honorable silver 


toward the 


west. 


of the French telephone I would say softly to my 


that I waxed profane over the inanimate 


soul 


from department to department, bureau to bureau, monsieur to monsieur, ashes to ashes 
and dust to dust, until every faintest hope was crushed—and then went off and di 
thing whatever it was off my own bat, I would croon to myself: ‘Good old America!” 

Every time I saw a little French peasant maid, with frozen blue hands, raw 


bleeding from washing linen down on her knees at an ice-cold stream in midwinter; € 
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time I saw a 
rheumy, blear 
‘ ed 0 I dame 
looking a milli 

ind fifty years ir 
stead of her right 
ful fifty becaune 
he had not or 

kept the house 
and borne the 


children, and 
woven the liner 
and fashioned the 


clothes, and done 


the cooking and 
the washing and 
the ironing and 
the preserving, 
and fed the beast 

and lugged the 
water from the 
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Government, are 
apt to see only its 
shortcomings, its 


It takes a 
course of instruc- 
tion of one, two, 
three years on the 
other side of the 
water, matriculat- 
ing not as a tour- 
ist but as a busi- 
ness man or an of- 
ficial or a member 
of a commission 
trying to get some- 
thing done, in or- 
der to how 
America stacks up 
alongside other 
countries in the 
big fundamental 
essentials which 


defects. 


see 








liage fountain 

but also she had govern our every- 
gone forth to plow day lives. 

and sow and har 

vest the field Home 
hitched in beside 

the patient ox, and HESE two 
had even got down things then 
on her knees to gladness and re- 
tickle with her lief were my 
gnarled fingers the chief emotions on 
roots of each it returning to Amer- 
dividual plantlet ica after an ab- 
to make it grow; sence of practi- 
every time L asked cally three years. 
for a bath and di A lot of little pic- 
covered there wa tures were etched 
not such a thing on my heart 

as a bathtub in pictures so pain- 
the whole cour ful, so hope less, so 
tryside and wa somber that I 
handed a jug of could not get away 
tepid fluid insuf from them. They 
ficient to bathe an A Bad Piece of Going — Fiddie Creek, Alberta strayed into my 
infant two spans dreams. So when 
long; every time [ saw mothers feeding their babies wine; prosperity of its workers, the progress they had made by _ I set foot on the dock at Hoboken I mentally shook myself 
every time I stayed in a dank, moldering old chateau and — slow but sure legislation, fighting their battles not with the and said: ‘‘ Now cut all that gloomy stuff out! Forget it! 
lept in a dank, moldering old chamber, insinuating my bomb and the machine gun but through trade unions You're in America.” 

shuddering and reluctant form into the clammy cocoon of and state and Federal legislation—was like a glowing fire And then almost the first question which met me was: 


a bed, I murmurs 
os i 8 
fortabl clean, 


Ame rit i! 


i wit! 
good old America! 


initary, 


ing teeth 
fabulous, incredible, 
functioning, get-there 


chatter 


Oh 


modern, 


com- 


Live Abroad and Learn America 


HAT pl time went on, became to me a sort of 

taffandserip. It held me up, sustained and comforted. 
Good old America! In the mid t of the tangle, desolation, 
cynicism and inactivity which tightened in a sinister coil 
round Europe in the feverish months following the armi- 
stice, when the precepts of justice and fraternal brother 
hood gave way to those of grab, when the labor of the 
Continent began to show dangerous signs of drifting into 
Bolshevism, the thought of America—the fundamental 





in a comfortable room which one 
It was not, 


harshness of 


America possess ed this 


the storm. 


or that 


bleak 
that 
or 


enters out of the 
you understand, 
attribute of cleanliness, 


sanitation, or efficiency of oe in the public serv- 


and a’ thousand others besides were 
visible signs of something inner and invisible, 


profound anc 
inalyze 
myself: 

**Good old 


or better labor conditions 


1 simple and fine, 


America!” 


but that all these things 
but the outward and 
something 
which I did not attempt to 


but which I invoked whenever I murmured to 


To those who have not lived consecutive months on 
the Continent during the recent upheaval this feeling of 
warmth and tenderness toward America may seem incom- 


prehensible. 


hard duty kept over here close to the seamy 


The stay-at-homes of the war, 


whom 
side of our own 


those 


“Didn't you just hate to come back to America?” 


At first I was astounded by the ‘sheer foolishness of 
the query. Didn’t America, then, know what Europe was 
like? And for reply I gave a laugh. Properly speaking it 


was not a real laugh. It was what is popularly termed a 
horse laugh—though I never saw a horse give one. It is 
a vulgar, unrefined, hybrid sort of laugh ranging between a 
snort and a hee-haw, and is employed to convey scorn, 
derision, contempt. I realized at the time that as a com- 
plete reply my rejoinder was not altogether adequate. It 
was like those futurist pictures—it left too much to the 
imagination. 

It needed an explanatory title. 

Later a Western man, a demobilized captain whom I met 
out in the Rockies in that wild, ragged big-game country 

Continued on Page 114) 
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Aldventures um Automobumming 


Gasoline Gypsies—By Sinclair Lewis 
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Crossing a Virginia River 


N THE good old days, when the happy citizenry were 

not annoyed by bathtubs, telephor es or hay ing enough 

to eat, any lad could get a deal of innocent pleasure, 
before he settled down to growir g the rest of his beard, 
out of becoming a pirate and collecting pieces of eight, 
burning monasteries and torturing old women. Nowad&s, 
fiction writers assure us, there is no chance for a man with 
courage and imagination to go freely roving the world. 

Yet the coming of the gasoline motor, whether in a 
flivver with a delivery-wagon body or in a tranquil twelve, 
has brought back the age of joyous piracy, with the im- 
mense advantage that you do not have to associate with 
pirates who have the absent-minded habit of cutting your 
throat. The long-distance motor tourist, swooping down a 
corkscrew hill into a shining white town of which he has 
never heard, sliding along a ridge with the fields to west- 
ward droning in blue shadows, picking up a wayfarer with 
a new dialect and a new world of interests, is adventurous 
as any heaving brigantine wallowing all day through 
changeless seas. He is far more independent—he doesn’t 
have to stay on that uncomfortable and highly undepend- 
able medium, the ocean, which is so notoriously ill-suited 
to walking back after the ship gets wrecked. 

Out on the ribbed prairies a lone car really looks like a 
craft on the circle of the ocean. And as to the practical 
side of piracy —if the driver doesn’t care to attend to that 
himself he can have it satisfactorily performed by mechan- 
ics, hotel keepers and lunch-room cooks along the way. 


Making the Get Away Snappy 


MUHEY who have escaped the touring habit usually ask 

what is necessary for a long trip. Must they take tents, 
a pile of extra casings, a seven-foot atlas, a grand piano and 
a vacuum cleaner? Must they be combinations of avia- 
tors, deep-sea divers and Dan’l Boones to essay a whole 
five hundred miles from home? 

They may take all the equipment they desire, but the 
fact is that a respectable citizen with a second-hand flivver, 
who has never driven any car for more than a hundred 
miles, can start on twenty minutes’ notice—ten for his 
wife to buy a hairnet, ten to tell the maid what she mustn’t 
let the baby do—and with safety and not much trouble 
hike from Miami to Seattle. He will find repair men every 
five miles most of the distance; lingerie can be washed in 
roadside brooks; and from corner to corner of the country 
run through trails with markers on telephone poles at 
every turn. 

If he wants to camp no one will examine him for in- 
sanity. All school-teachers expect to have to crawl 
between rolls of red comforters and piles of frying pans 
when they reach their school yards; and any modern 
farmer would feel lonely if he didn’t glance out of the 

















What the Other Fellow Did to Us 


peacock room in the morning and see on the front steps 
a car that was a combination dining room, nursery and 
xylophone. 

But the motor trip is to be considered not merely as a 
vacation but as a duty for all conscientious citizens, for 
there is nothing which so swiftly and painlessly reduces 
swellings of the head. 

The average citizen never thinks he is an average citizen. 
Whether he is an insurance man, a fishmonger, a writer of 
fiction or a trick balloonist, he believes that he is extremely 
necessary to his business and to his home. He knows at 
least two people who ask his advice and he expects the 
corner bootblack to call him *‘ Boss.” His grocer remem- 
bers his favorite brand of tomatoes and the washerwoman 
is still grateful because of the derby hat he gave her hus- 
band year before last. But when he clears the boundary 
of his county, when he bustles into an unfamiliar garage 
ten miles away and snaps at the foreman that he wants 
his differential filled with grease, and he wants it quick, he 
discovers that news doesn’t travel so fast as people say it 
does—this scoundrel hasn’t yet heard the news about Mr. 
Average Citizen’s importance. And after five days out, 
when the grease has mined into the backs of his hands and 
his last clean shirt isn’t clean, he will be meek when the 
hoboes along the road grunt at him: ‘Hey, Billy, gimme 
a match! Where'd yuh steal de road louse?” 

At first he won’t like it. He will take hours and hours in 
telling his wife—sitting beside him and unable to escape 
without kicking off the switch and crawling out over six 
suitcases on the running board —that, outside of their home 
town, people have no friendliness. But after ten days he 
will revel in being part of the land, of long roads and quiet 
fields and sloping lovely hills and placid people content to 
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live alone. He will stop worrying about the indubitabl 
ways in which his assistant can ruin his busine He will 
recover from his ancient irritation about his neighbor’ 
early rising guinea her He may even partiall 
that a man of his dignity has to act to his own small u 

verse as the representative and image of the Almighty 
And when he comes back all men will wonder at his jolly, 
whimsical modesty —for minute 


and minutes they will 


You Aren't a Personage, After All 


HAD a new car once and a new overcoat, and by re 

quest I wasn’t wearing the comfortable shoes, but the 
good-looking ones. I was driving from New York to Chi 
cago witha personage. He was a war correspondent just 
back from Russia. He had once made love to an Italian 
princess and he possess¢ almost free of debt in acre ol 
ground near New York, which is the same as owning all of 
Siberia. We gave ourselves a rating of about ninety h. p 
and we looked with pity on all cars which were muddy. O 
course we had been through a little mud ourselves and 
since noon we had washed our hands only when filling the 
radiator—a heathen custom which consists in spilling half 
of a can of water on your trousers and the other half on the 
hood. But nobody could notice those blots on u n 
not possibly 

We came with languid distinction into a small hotel 
Ohio. The war correspondent condescended to the land 
lady in his best Yale and Piccadilly voice: ‘* May we have 


>” 


dinner here 


She looked us all over. I was prepared to tell her, wh 
she asked, that the new overcoat hadn't really « tar 
dred. She smiled gent she piped ‘You bo drivi 
cars through from the factory, or are you private chauf 
feurs?”’ 

We ate dinner—which wasn’t dinner, but supper-— wit! 
reticence, and we addressed the waitre in tones of 


humility, and when she snapped at the war correspondent 
“Tea or coffee, Joe?”’ he stretched out hi paw and 
purred We went out and looked, not at the newne and 
stream-lineness of the car but at the mud that clotted the 
wheelsand the general sloppiness of the suitcases in the bach 
and our hearts were God’s little gardens and we complete 
ceased thinking that we were persons of interest 

And we remained sO, because on the next day rpecul 
iarly smeary ,and recently immigrated Greek bootbiac} 
demanded of us, “You fellow drive a truck t’rough? 
We knew he was flattering us. He really thought that we 
were driving a garbage wagon 

On another trip my wife and I were heading westward 
through a sagebrush desert. As it was after six we were 
discussing the one subject of real importance to the unl 
verse — would we get a decent dinner, and a mattress whicl 
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What We Did to the Other Fetlow 
wasn’t a clay model of the Ro Mountains, seale one 
inch to the mile? We stopped a flivver to ask about the 
hotels ahead 
had yet seen. The hood was 


caked grease that it 


t was the dirtiest flivver we 


o thick with dust seemed to be cased 
: ; 


in gray alpaca The casings were chant ‘ led to the bone. 


On the running board rode a trunk covered with the 
flowered-and-stippled which, in 1870, was regarded as 
especially suited to travel and in the tonneau was a rusty 
tove with frayed gunny sacking thrown over it. The man 
wore a blue denim shirt, a black felt hat and either he was 
unable to grow a beard or he had not shaved since starting 
from Viadivosto il wife had a visored-and-puckered 
motor bonnet with eruptions of green veiling 

We stopped and spoke to them gent] We probably 


had a lot of satisfaction out of being superior and kindly. 
rhe vicar’s wife permanently relieving poverty by dis 
tributing a potato every Whitsuntide had nothing on us 
for sweetne to the wort! poor 


Many a Wallet is Misjudged 


ri true that we were dr ga flivver ourselves that 
| trip But 1 know how I Your flivver is different 
from all other fli ‘ It ji marter and racier and 
portier and a lot re powerful The only reason you 
have so much diffieulty in picking it out from the others 

t the parking space is because you have dust in your eye 

o from our tan of the sand we pleasantly inquired 

What kind of hotel is there in the next town? 

The man smiled with the good fellowship of the road and 
shouted: ‘Pretty good place.”’ His wife whispered some- 
thing to him. He stopped. He glanced us over. He 

ratched his head a 1 went on doubtfully “TI don’t know 

\ i want to ta there though It’ goldarned 
expe ‘ 
Liow expe ve 

Pityingly hey want seventy-five cents a night fora 
room for two! 

As we d eo 

Oh, Burns wouldn't have asked for that giftie of seeing 
ourselves as other ee us if he had ever taken a long motor 
rut It's valuable for the soul, but it’s extremely injurious 
to the faculty for ta g haught to office boys and roar- 
ng at old boukkeepe Especially hard on this form of 
ell-ecstasy | contact with trange garage men along 
the wat 

Garage men are one who has just taken a tour—not 
merely topics of discu mn, like matrimony or Lloyd 
Ceorge hey are pri ples of ethics, like prohibition or 
the rise in copper 

I have asserted that practically any driver can stand a 
four-thousand-mile trip. But I must admit that the auto- 
hobo should be prepared for these inescapable calamities: 

Every third man of whom you ask a direction will say: 
“Well, I'm a stranger here myself.” 

The right rear spring will break just after nightfall, 
when you leave the macadam a 1 hit ten miles of what 
the man in the last town called “A short stretch of dirt 
road might be just a leetle n ly now 





and eleven-thirty A. M., ixteen, 


fifty-six P. M 


Every day at tet two 


five-twenty and eleve you will remember 


that you mustn't forget to replace the grease cup that has 
jarred off—-and when you get back home it will still be 


missing 


There is no use of looking to see if the tail-light bulb 
s burned out. It is. 

There is always a better road than the one on the 
map and if you follow the farmer’s advice and take it 
you will always get lost. 

Your partner doesn’t want to hear the detailed story 

of your breakdown—he’s waiting to tell you his. 
And last and more funereally certain, the garage 
man will act almost as though he thought you were 
a fool. There is an interesting psychological reason for 
that. He does think so. 

I have met several hundred apparently sane Sunday- 
afternoon motorists who think they know something 
about cars. One of them devoted two hours of an in- 
vitation drive to repeating clever things he had said to 
garage men. That is the new way in which citizens 
give themselves private welcome-home parades. Lunch- 
club conversationalists no longer tell how they caught 
the big bass or licked the impudent cabman, but how 
sarcastic they were to the repair man and how su- 
periorly they ,“‘taught the fellow a few things about 
mechanics.” 

After I had enviously drunk in this amateur’s know]- 
edge for two hours he stopped, because the car had sighed 
gently and stopped also. He listened to the silence, he 
moistened his finger and held it up to see which way 
the wind was blowing, he tapped the end of his nose, 
he took my pliers out of the door pocket and clicked 
few he cleaned the glass of the am- 
then announced: “Trouble is, the engine wasn’t 





them a times, 
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A Tennessee Toligate 


getting adequate cooling. I've been noticing all along 
that the fan belt was loose.” 

I was grateful. How, I queried, did one tighten the 
fan belt? 

He accumulated a collection of pretzel wrenches, a 
tire tool, a copper gasket for a cylinder and a Guide to 
Southern Arkansas; and he attacked the hole in which 
the fan belt lived. He got the cover off with the loss of 
only one bolt and jabbed at the belt with his finger. 
He smiled and vouchsafed—he is a master of vouch- 
safing —‘“‘It ought to be all right now. Start the motor.” 

I did—and it didn’t. It stopped. 

“I'd better go down to the next farmhouse and phone 
for a repair man,” I muttered—it’s a wise man who 
knows when to be discouraged. 

But he wasn’t in the least discouraged. He looked 
patronizingly at the scenery—there always is so much 
scenery on practically all sides when you are stuck on 
the road. He learnedly tapped the cover of the oil 
well—it hasn't worked right since. He scraped a little 
grease off a brass box down there beside the motor which 
is either the generator, the starter or the insurance 
policy. He brightened up and said curtly: “‘The real 
trouble is in the muffler, It’s choked up. Ever had it 
cleaned out?” 

It was an hour later that I telephoned for a garage 
man. He came out and yawned and inquired: “*Why 
didn’t you hook this wire onto the coil? It jarred off. 
[ don’t see how you guys could help noticing it.” 

My friend did not boast about his knowledge of 
mechanics again—not for minutes and minutes. 

You will see a great deal of garage men, no matter 
how much your wife thinks you know. Of course you 
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may have luck—I know an amateur who drove seventeen 
hundred miles over corduroy and cut-over roads north and 
west of Lake Superior without a single puncture, without 
once having to look at his motor. But again—you may be 
certain of one axiom of repairs: There’s always something 
new that can happen to a car. Whenever you wait in sus- 
pense for something you will probably go on for a thousand 
miles untouched; and whenever you feel that nothing can 
happen the bearings are just then burning out. 

You will discover that seventy per cent of garage em- 
ployees are honest and capable and that thirty per cent 
of them ought to be—and recently have been—digging 
ditches. On the whole, if the typical small American town 
were all of it as well built and as competent as its tapestry 
brick garage no one would want to go to the celestial 
regions—we should be too comfortable here. 

In the days of the stage coach returned travelers may 
have remembered mountains, but to-day it is garage men 
who punctuate recollections of the voyage. And they 
differ far more than mountains, all of which have an 
unimaginative way of sticking up in the air rather like 
chicken croquettes. 

In my own experience there was the garage foreman in 
the Pennsylvania town near the Alleghanies who patiently 
soldered a horribly gouged radiator so honestly that it did 
not leak for twelve thousand miles. He is being advertised 
gratis by hundreds of drivers from Chambersburg to 
Zanesville. There is the repair man in St. Paul who is his 
own boss and staff. He takes in only one car at a time and 
before he lets it go he tunes it up with all the affectionate 
eagerness of an owner. People drive thirty and forty 
miles to beg him to repair their machines. Men like him 
inspire the autohobo. 

But then again—there are garage men who inspire the 
awed beholder only to direct action. There was the pleas- 
ant open-faced youth in the Middle Western town. My 
car was bucking. Every time it reached twenty-five miles 
an hour it imitated the heroic steed of the courier in the 
Civil War play. Its forefeet shot out in one last mighty 
leap, its satiny skin shivered convulsively, it whinnied, its 
noble heart throbbed in almost human response to my 
despairing cry of ‘ For the union, Nero! We are Sheridan’s 
last hope’’—and then it fell dead. 


Yes, Something Was Wrong 


WAS tired of this dramatic performance after about 

the fourth matinée. I stopped in the next town, though 
it consisted entirely of a body of unequipped garages sur- 
rounded by near-beer signs. I picked out the largest 
shopg-the one that ha2 the free air, only the pump didn’t 
happen to be working to-day. 

After the garage man hid changed two flivver tires and 
replaced a broken unbreakable spark plug and telephoned 
to a girl named Lissenkid, he operated on me. He was 
sophisticated, he was all of seventeen and he must have 
learned motor repairing by jerking soda. ~ 

Four times I took him joy-riding the length of Main 
Street—both blocks. The first time he said that the 
trouble was that I “gave the boat too much juice, why- 
*n’ell don’t you retard the spark?” The fourth time, after 
Nero had done her celebrated death act in front of cheering 
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spectators gathered at the Boston Drug Store and Silos, 
the expert admitted that there was something the matter. 

He had me stop where the largest possible number of his 
admirers could watch him. He yanked open the hood in 
that authoritative manner garage men have when they 
don’t know what is the trouble. He looked up and smiled 
so confidently that I was comforted. Maybe I'd go racing 
on all of ten miles farther that day. 

“You know,” he informed me, “‘there’s a lot of these 
garage men that are hicks just off the farm—never had 
any experience except tinkering with their tin Lizzies. 
They’re so darn ignorant about ignition that if anything 
happens they'll always say it’s the carburetor. But this 
time it is the carburetor, sure enough. It needs adjusting.” 

My. carburetor had recently and extensively been ad- 
justed by the service station at the state agency, by a 
Minneapolis dramatic critic and by the mop salesman who 
was courting our Swedish maid. But I let him adjust it 
some more, while at his snappy orders I patiently started 
the motor and did perfectly meaningless things with the 
hand throttle and the spark lever. I was so glad that he 
wasn’t the sort who always said it was the carburetor that 
I agreed with him that “‘the boat sounds a lot peppier 
now.” I paid him fifty cents and went on my way. 

Within half a mile Nero began to die just as regularly 
and painfully as before. All on my own hook I decided 
that her—or his—engine was overheated. That’s always 
a safe explanation, because it rarely means anything and 
doesn’t hurt anyone’s religious prejudices. It’s like cli- 
mate. Any remarkable climate can be explained by one 
of three things: Either it’s the Gulf Stream or it’s the 
humidity or it’s a lie. 

When I tried to start the engine again Nero looked 
up at me with those great beautiful chestnut eyes and 
expired without even kicking. 

After re-re-readjusting the carburetor I telephoned 

back to the same small town—but to the rival garage. 
A morose youth came out, looked learnedly into the 
distributor—and adjusted the carburetor. Then he said 
he didn’t know what the matter was, except that there 
was something wrong with the carburetor. Either it 
was the needle valve or the float. He might try taking 
the float back to town and varnishing it. 


Laying Off the Persecuted Carburetor 


I SUGGESTED that it would be safer if he varnished 
the needle valve. I persuaded him to haul me ten miles 
on to a larger town. That was a wonderful drive. No- 
body adjusted the carburetor during the whole ten miles. 
In the larger town the garage man discovered that a wire 
leading into the coil was broken. Half an hour later I 
was going on—after the mechanic had adjusted the 
carburetor back to where it had been when I had started. 
The morose youth who had hauled me into town looked 
on and as I left him he sighed: ‘‘ Well, that fellow did 
happen to run onto the real trouble. But just the same, 
I wish I could of varnished the carburetor float.” 

“Did you ever varnish one?” 

““N-no, but I've heard it was a swell thing to do. Gee, 
I want to try it once! But somehow I can’t get none of 
those darn hicks in my town to let me try it.’ 


’ 








My Rescuer Did the Whole Thing 


I like to think of the young man in Southern Indiana 
who on a Sunday afternoon, when I had two simultane- 
ous punctures and only one spare and the garage man 
in the next town was alone at his shop and unable to 
drive out in the country, volunteered to help me. He 
was practically a professional, he said. He knew more 
"bout changing casings than any repair man for fourteen 
miles round. 

It took us an hour. Aside from my jacking up the 
car, removing the two rims, prying the rims open, yank- 
ing off the casings, putting in the new tubes, getting the 
casings back and doing a quarter of the hand pump- 
ing—in the August sun and dust—my rescuer did the 
whole thing. The small items mentioned, along with the 
general blue-printing and management, fell to me. 

“How much’ll it be?’’ I inquired at the end. I felt 
proud and generous. I was willing to give him a quarter. 

“We’el, let’s see—’n’our, say ’n’our and a quarter 
I guess it’s worth about two dollars.” 

But the worst garage man I ever encountered was 
the night attendant at a back-alley shop in a small 
city in Ohio. I had had a long and bumpy day’s ride. 
I slid into the city so tired that it was hard to climb out 
of the seat. I weaved into the office of the largest 
hotel, feebly registered and inquired for the nearest 
garage. 

All I wanted from that garage was the privilege of 
paying fifty cents to a dollar for enough space in which 
to leave the car till morning and the boon of wearil) 
driving my car into one of the many empty stalls without 














Judging by Photographs of the Scene, it is Not Possible 
to Look Dignified 


troubling the attendant. I rumbled drowsily in and 
waited for the attendant to tell me where he wanted me 
to put the car. He was working on a local machine. 
He didn’t lift his head. He was a thick-shouldered, 
fist-jawed, red-eyed, blackly unshaven man, and he 
was growling at the customer: ‘Why the devil don’t 
you take off your kid gloves and put a little oil in her 
now and then?” He said it in a voice like an emery 
wheel, and the local motorist, instead of going right out 
and organizing a lynching party of his neighbors, took 
it meekly. 

I called to the garage man: “Where shall I put my 
ear?” 

He ignored me. He got into the other car and drove 
it outside under an are light. 

Three times he came back into the garage for tool 
three times I asked him which stall I should take. 
Though he passed me, not ten feet away, he ignored 
me still. I was to wait till he had time to say the five 
words I wanted. 

I crawled out of the car, wabbled outside and de 
manded: “Would it hurt you to answer me? Do you 
want this car in here to-night or don’t you?” 

He was not accustomed to such impudence from low 
customers. He found time to speak for the first time. 
He bellowed: ‘I don’t care a damn whether you put 
your improperly descended car in or not. See? Get 
the hell out of here.” 

If I had been built like Jim Jeffries I should have 
given him the one logical answer, the one answer he 
could have understood. But he could have beaten me 
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The Followers of Dowie Still Exist in Zion City, 
But There is a Garage 


with his little finger-—-and he was waiting and hoping 
for that ple asure I backed my car out, so tired and 
furious that my foot was trembling on the clutch, and in 
my blindne I almost hit the fender of a ear parked 
across the street 

My friend |} id hi chance ind he had plenty of 


time for ardent speech now, though he had not finished 
the repairing. He came over bawling that he’d show 
me—he'’d get me deliberately mashing people’ 
cars—tryin’ to, anyway —he'd see I was pinched —he’ 


take my number 
And I had no gun with me! 


He bellowed so that half a dozen firemen came out of 
the near-by fire house and looked on mildly. He made 
much of flashing an electric torch over my number 
plate, of pretending to note down my number on a 
stray and excessively dirty repair-order blank. I hoped 
that he would really summon a policeman. He didn’t, 


The Blacklist of Autohobodom 


GOT the car to the street beside the hotel—where I 














left it all night and I started on the trai lL knew 
that the night attendant could not be the owner of the 
place. Even the Irliest owner do not take juite ’ 
much pains to escape being paid for unused space. | 
found that the owner was also the proprietor to a not 
very-savory cigar stand and roor Of course he 
persor illy could not stay at | ye he had to show 
off his checked vest and his skill at pool 

I told my story. He grunted: “Fellow hadn’t ought 
to talked to you like that Probably drunk gain 

Guess I'll have to speak to him about it.” 

It wasn’t till I reached New Yo that I got ever l 
ought to preter I that I was mere | King f rju eand 
protection to fellow motorists who might make the error 
of ste pping at that hotel and } g sent to tl wiry 
but I wasn't I was lo« ng for hor ide and sa fact 

I gave up n first earnest idea of going back there with a 
four-wheel-drive, two-ton prize fighter as passenger and 
returning to the garage at night. In New York I called on 
an official of the aut Die a tio ind yave him tl 
name of the Ohio town, the hotel and the garage 

‘I’ve heard other complaints about that town—and 
there’s good towns ten or fifteen miles on either side of it 
I'll see that all tourist ire advised to keep right 
through it hereafter,”’ said the official. 

I wonder how 1 Is of de the hote ind 
restaurants and g rt f that town, good and bad ive 
lost In the two yea e tne ] ‘ ler wl he yg ! 
ones tolerate and share the blame of the bad ones? I 
wonder why the owner hadn't the honesty to me the 
garage at night if the only attendant | cou 1« the 
publie wa a drunken thug? 

It is unfortunate that trouble is more d tl 
happine > that an autohobo better remember the Tew 
garage men who have hee hogs tha e hu red . . 
have made motoring agreeable by competent repair Li 
looking cheerful as they turned the handle of the gasoline 
pump or by giving road directior But even if they are 
forgotten, th competent garage man may be gla to 
know that they are not being evilly 5 ped about by 
thousands of motorist that the haven't active enemies 
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CURTAIN £ 


OHN SHAKSPERE’S son remarked once in a play he 

lightly invited us to take As You Like It that all the 

world’s a stage. He told us that men and women have 
their exits and their entrances, that one man in his time 
plays many parts. But John Shakspere’s son did not 
refer to the acts that make up this drama of living. The 
first act of introduction, the second of conflict, the third 
of revelation, the fourth of readjustment. Not that all 
lives can be so simply subdivided. To some dramas there 
swift changing, tense, terrifying. 
each with 


are ten or twelve 
But whether few or many, live in acts we do 
its conflict, its climax, each beginning a new problem, a 
new turn, a new development, until the final curtain is 
rung down that leaves the house of life in darkness. 
Partly because of this partly because Nancy 
Bradshaw's story is essentially of the theater, it seems 
but natural so to divide the telling of it. 
The first scenes had been that old familiar 
truggle of the young girl trying to convince 
Broadway managers that even though she has 
had her theatrical training somewhere in Idaho 
she really can act. She had encountered and 
combated the habitual have-to-show-me 
look until one day in Jerry Coghlan’s 
office, while the latter regarded her over 
she gave him a dis 
arming smile and said quietly: “ Yes, Mr. 
Coghlan, I from 
Missouri, but how can I show you 


scenes, 


and 


horn-rimmed specs 


know you're 


unless you give me a chance? 

Coghlan being Irish had tossed 
back his head with a roar of ap 
proval and given her what she 
asked. He had never regretted it. 

Nancy posses: wd two qualities 
that register with an audience 
more quickly than genius— charm 
and personality. I might better 
say personality because 
that includes charm, doesn’t it? 
By the time she had reached the 
place of leading woman and the 
age of twenty-six, she had a fol 
lowing any older and more expe 
rienced s might well have 
envied, When 
Coghlan, who had her under con- 


alone, 


actre 
She was never idle 


tract, was unable to finda play or part i | 


for her he loaned her to other managers, 
who featured their good fortune in ad- 
vance notices and electrics, 

Nancy had what Broadway calls “= 
class, She was supple and slender with 
an airy slimness that seemed more spiritual than of the 
body. She could curl up in a couch corner with childlike 
grace or stand tense and supplicating or sway with emo- 
tion, but whatever she did one felt the spirit ruling the 
flesh. She had heavy gold hair that fell in deep sweeping 
waves over ears and forehead, and the brows that mounted 


eles Th. Maes 


s” 


above gold-brown eyes were straight and black as were 
the lashes shading them. Her mouth, a bit too large for 
beauty, had a fascinating upeurve when she smiled, but in 
repose was strangely firm and chiseled. One found oneself 
puzzling as to whether it belonged in a face whose charm 
lay in the fact that its actual features eluded one. I've 
called her eyes gold brown. They weren't always. At times 
across the footlights they looked green, at others hazel, and 
often in some scene of fury they went burning black, 

Audiences loved her in all her moods— the matinée girls 
because she might have been one of them, older women 
might have their daughter, young 
men because she was so much a girl they wondered how 
much a woman she might be, and old men because for a 
fleeting moment she gave them back their youth. 

It looked pretty much as if Nancy’s drama of living were 
to flow smoothly to its final scene with no more conflict 
than a pastoral comedy. And then she met Richard Cun- 
ningham. She had seen him once when lunching at the 
Claridge with Ted Thorne, author of the play in which she 
was rehearsing. Thorne had returned the nod of a man 
everal tables away and Nancy asked who he was. 

The young playwright's eyes snapped as he answered: 
“You too, eh? Never saw a woman yet who didn’t want 
to know Dick Cunningham.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to know him,”’ Nancy defended her- 
elf. “1 just want to know about him.” 

Amounts to the same thing, my dear. Well, when the 
peak of Cunningham they call him a clubman 
that may and turfman. He keeps a 
string of blooded horses at his place on Long Island that 
are the envy of exhibitors all over the country. He has 
the Adirondacks. He's second vice 


because she been 


Pp iper 


whatever mean 


box in 


a shooting 


president of a railroad or two, is a regular first 
nighter, has more money than any one woman could 
spend and no one woman has so far succeeded in 
annexing it. Men like him and women feel toward 
him much as they do toward original sin—they love 
and fear him at the same time.”’ 

“Thank you.”” Nancy imitated his crisp tone. 
‘After that I really don’t think I care to know him.” 

“*You will— sooner or later,”’ drawled Thorne, 

Nancy turned indifferently from the object of 
discussion, but in that one short glance she 
could have told you exactly what he looked 
like. Ted Thorne in a way was right. 
Cunningham was one of those men whom 
women sense the instant they enter a 


room, not so much for height, big 


Litla Watched and Listened, 
Much as She Watched and 
Absorbed Every Word at Re« 
hearsals 


} shoulders and powerful dark head as 
| for a certain dynamic force that stimu- 
lates fear and curiosity at once. In Cesar’s 
day he might have been a Mark Antony, but 
I doubt whether Cleopatra could ever have 
persuaded him to abandon his armies for her 
dear sake, More likely the devastating Egyptian would 
have descended from her throne, laid her dainty olive hand 
in his and followed whither he led. 

For a man with manifold interests, Cunningham had 
few hobbies— two, to be exact —his horses and the theater. 
Actors, managers, dramatists, press agents, all the busy 
bees in that hive of Broadway, knew him—some by sight 
only, others well enough to call him by his given name. 
No first night was complete without him. His familiar 
shoulders swung down the aisle at eight-thirty sharp, hand 
stretched here and there in greeting. 

It was said his love of the theater far exceeded his interest 
in women. In the same way, though in lesser degree, they 
were necessary to his happiness—for amusement. They 
entertained him, But as the play is done in a few hours 
and one seeks new diversion, so they had a way of revealing 
themselves to him that after a short period became a bore. 
He grew to know them too well—and the glamour was 
gone. To-morrow another play! To-morrow —— 

And then he met Nancy Bradshaw. 

It happened the opening night of Thorne’s comedy, just 
at the time that Coghlan surprised Nancy by elevating 
her to stardom, 

What a difference one little preposition makes! Stepping 
out of a taxi dripping rain at the stage entrance, Nancy 
heard a shriek and saw her colored maid drop a hat box 
on the wet pavement to point wildly at the electric sign 
outside the Coghlan Theater. 

Instead of ‘The Gamester With Nancy Bradshaw,” 
she read, ‘‘ Nancy Bradshaw in The Gamester.” 

It blinked and smiled at her, that dazzling announce- 
ment, and she closed her eyes in eestasy that hurt. When 
she opened them shameless tears were streaming down her 
cheeks and a prayer was in her heart. Coghlan was wait- 
ing at the door of her dressing room. She rushed at him 
and—arms flung recklessly about his neck—wept into the 
stiff white collar that held up his double chin. 

“You deserve it, little girl,” he told her, his own 
eyes a bit moist. ‘“* You deserve it. Never asked for it. 
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By RITA WEIMAN 


CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


$ Never nagged me for anything. 
Just worked like hell—and waited. 
How old are you, kid?” 

Nancy looked up. 

“*T —twenty-three—for publica- 
tion.” 

“But on the level?” 

“Almost twenty-eight.” 

“Well, by the time you’re thirty- 

three you'll be the greatest actress 
in the country. Take it from me 
Jerry Coghlan knows what he’s 
talking about.” 
4 With his prophecy singing in her 
' ears, Nancy made her bow to New 
York as a star. The audience was 
with her from the first, sharing her 
joy, her triumph, eyes shining with 
hers, tears flowing when hers did. 
She took it all modestly enough, 
even dragging the leading man on 
to take the curtains with her. When 
finally they brought her out alone 
she stood a bit left center, and one 
could plainly see her whole body 
shake, her lips tremble like some 
unaccustomed schoolgirl’s, 

It was at this moment that a 
man with towering shoulders and 
the stride of authority left his seat and made 
for the lobby. There he cornered Coghlan 
and without preamble made his point. 


“Jerry,” he said as they shook hands, 
“present me to Miss Bradshaw, will you?” 
“Sure!”’ said Jerry proudly, and thus 


brought about the climax to the first act of 
Nancy’s life drama, 

Cunningham wanted to give a supper party that night. 
But she told him friends were entertaining her and Thorne 
at the Biltmore. He calmly followed them and with two 
other men managed to procure a table near theirs in the 
crowded Cascades. Cunningham could procure anything 
anywhere. 

Nancy saw him instantly and wished he hadn’t come. 
Not that he gave any sign of deliberate interest in her. 
In fact, one would have said he did not know she was there. 
His eyes—noncommittal steel-colored eyes they were, the 
sort that read without permitting themselves to be read 
scanned the menu and, supper ordered, turned their full 
attention to his companions. But his presence made 
Nancy self-conscious—probably, she concluded, because 
of what Ted Thorne had told her. 

As they recognized her, men sauntered from various 
parts of the room, white mustache to beardless youth, 
clamoring congratulations, a group surging round her 
enthusiastically. And beside that sweet intoxication of 
dreams realized the tall crystal of champagne before her 
was as plain water to the fountain of eternal youth. She 
drank in every word, hearing the same repeated many 
times. 

When Thorne managed to break through the circle with 
her and spin into a one-step, those they passed nudged 
each other, pointing her out. 

About the graceful figure in cloudy silver, with light hair 
tumbling over dark eyes and lips curving in laughter 
filmed the aura of the theater, fairyland of illusion, the 
one magic world that makes children of us all. 

She caught Cunningham watching her as they went 
back to the table, watching her with an unlighted ciga- 
rette between his lips and round them rather a puzzled 
look, as if he might be asking himself some question he 
could not answer. 

“So you've met,” whispered Ted, as Nancy returned 
his bow over the plumes of her black-feather fan. 

“Yes, to-night. J.C. brought him back.” And added 
casually: ‘‘He’s asked me to make up my own party for 
supper some night. Will you come?” 

“T will that!” rejoined Thorne. “But before it happens 
I'll ask you to marry me.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Ted,”” she laughed—and wondered 
why a frown replaced for a flash the twinkle in the sharp 
eyes behind Thorne’s glasses. They smiled again as he 
raised his champagne. 

“‘Here’s to you, Nancy girl—and the future! May it be 
a knockout for you always!” 

Cunningham, however, did not wait for the date she 
had set. The following night he sent word to the theater, 
inviting her to ride next day. He had his horses in town 
for the show and wanted her to try his pet stallion. His 
messenger would wait for an answer. 

There was a tone of assumption in the brief note that 
Nancy resented. She couldn’t tell exactly where or what 
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it was, but she had a feeling that though couched in terms 
of invitation it had been written with the assurance that 
she would not refuse. At first she was tempted to do so, 
but anxiety to see his horses—at least that explanation she 
gave herself—made her compromise by writing that he 
might ring her apartment in the morning. 

By the time he called up she had on her habit, and half 
an hour later glided uptown in his car. Through the park, 
fairly purring as it sped over the smooth roads, it veered 
west and out at a street in the Sixties and pulled up before 
what appeared to be a two-story house. Potted dwarf 
firs stood at either side of the big arched door, which was 
on a level with the street. Above it across the front were 
three windows, each with its green window box from which 
ivy trailed over the dull-red brick, A saucy little building 
it was, in the midst of drab flat houses, like a French 
marquise dropped by mistake into a New England village. 

Nancy gazed, puzzled and a bit curious. Then the 
heavy iron-hinged door was drawn back and she stepped 
into the unmistakable pungent odor of the stable. 

Cunningham came to meet her. In his riding togs he 
looked even more the embodiment of strength than the 
night before. His hands tingling with vitality sent a glow 
through hers as he held them an instant, then led the way 
toward the rear. The floor was covered with asort of porous 
rubber that gave to the step, and Nancy felt an absurd 
inclination to bound into the air as she walked. Along the 
walls were cases filled with blue, red and yellow ribbons, 
each rosette with its streamers as dear to the sportsman 
as if it had been pinned upon him instead of an equine 
representative. Prints of blue ribboners with famous 
jockeys up hung between the cases. Several of the origi- 
nals stamped at that moment in the stalls downstairs. 
Cunningham helped her down the run. 

“I want you to meet my best friends,”’ he said, stopping 
before the nearest stall. ‘‘ Permit me—Lord Chesterfield!” 

With approved good manners his lordship settled his 
velvet nose in her outstretched hand. 

“‘Cha’med, m’lord,” she smiled, and her wondering eyes 
went the length of the place. 

It was daintily white as a woman’s boudoir, each stall 
bordered in brilliant blue and bearing its occupant’s 
monogram in the same color. A border of blue ran round 
the white walls. Even the 
water buckets and feed boxes 
were white, with horses’ 
heads painted on them. ‘ i 

There was a rush forward ’ ' 
and eager heads poked out 
as Cunningham went down 
the line. Satin bodies 
swaggered, priming 
themselves for approval. 

“‘No wonder they’re 
your friends,” Nancy 
observed. ‘“‘You treat 
them so well.” 

**Doyou think friend- 
ship has to be won that 
way ?”’ he putin quickly. 

‘‘No, it’s usually 
given first and earned 
afterward,” 

“That’s not friend- 
shipyou’respeakingof.”’ 

The look he bent on 
her was disconcerting, 
and Nancy turned to 
follow a groom who was 
leading two horses, sad- 
dled, toward the run. 

A few moments later 
they swung through the 
wide doorway into the 
autumn sunshine. 
Nancy had never ridden 
any but academy horses, 
and the sense of the fine 
spirited animal under 
her, with his rearing 
head and shining coat, 
made her blood dance. 
Flying along the bridle 
path was like soaring 
heavenward on Pegasus. 
Poetry was in the air, in 
her eyes, in the crack of 
gravel under their horses’ 
feet. The man beside her 
sat his mount, a bay of six- 
teen hands, as if part of it. 
His muscular hands barely 
touched the reins. 

“‘ How did you know that 
I rode?”’ she asked. 

“‘T recalled seeing your 
picture in riding habit in 
one of the magazines.” 


“I Do Envy You, Nancy. 


Sut that doesn’t prove anything. It’s an actress’ privi- 
lege to be photographed in habit, even if she wouldn’t 
go near enough to a real horse to feed him a lump of sugar.’ 

He laughed, looked down at her slim, straight body in 
its tan coat, at the graceful limbs swung across her mount, 
at her glossy-gold hair and the light of the sun in her eyes. 

“Well, I should have known you did, anyway. There’s 
nothing vital you couldn’t do.” 

He put it not as a question but directly, as if giving her 
the information—and she found no answer. This man left 
her strangely speechless. For no reason at all her cheeks 
went red with a deeper flush than the exercise had brought 
to them. 

She said little during the two hours of their ride. He 
told her of the fascination the theater had for him, and 
then her eyes shone through their black lashes and she told 
him it was her life. She loved it not as an artist loves his 
work but with the passion one gives a human thing. 

“That’s why you’ve made good,” he answered promptly. 
“Because you've given yourself completely.” He paused, 
then with the usual startling abruptness: ‘“‘ Do you know, 
I had an actual sense of pride up there in the Cascades 
watching that crowd swarm round you. Odd, that, isn't 
it, in a man who had just met you?” 

“e Yes.” 

She did not meet the gaze she knew was turned on her. 

When they dismounted and he was handing her into the 
car he bent down and into his noncommittal eyes came a 
warmth that enveloped her like a flame. 

“And to think that I flipped a coin last night whether 
to go to the show or go to see you!” 

She rode with him each day after that. He arranged it 
as a matter of course. He had a direct way of taking 
things into his own hands, just as he had a direct way of 
looking and speaking. Often it made her gasp, but at the 

T 


’ 


same time possessed the attraction male dominance always 
holds for the primitive in woman. Particularly to the 
woman who has fought her own battles is there something 
hypnotic in having decision taken out of her hands. 

At the end of two weeks she called his horses by name; 
had fed them more sugar than was good for them; had 
dined and danced with him at various hotels; and knew, 
though to herself she denied it, that tongues quick to wag 
were busy with their names—Nancy Brad- 
shaw, popular star, and Dick Cunningham, 
who in the eyes of the world could i 
command the sun to stand , 
still. Recklessly she let him , a 


like Joshua, 





Gathering Myself Together After the Show’’ 


One of These Days I'm Going to Have a Maid and Not Break My Neck 


sweep her along as one rises airplaning into the clouds. 
Recklessly she allowed her name to be linked with his, 
proud of his pride in her, glad that he seemed to enjoy the 
attention they attracted. 

When his friends, men who made the nation’s pulse 
throb, stopped at their table in a restaurant or, as was 
frequently the case, joined them at his invitation and 
gave to Nancy the homage a charming actress always 
receives from men a bit jaded, Cunningham’s probing 
glance warmed and a smile softened his sharp, determined 
mouth, 

He sent her flowers and books as a matter of course and 
surrounded her wherever they went with an atmosphere 
of unconscious luxury that was like a narcotic. 

And finally at the house of the fir trees, instead of that 
diamond-lighted district bounded by the Forties, he gave 
the supper party they had planned the night of their 
meeting. Ted Thorne was there, and Lilla Grant, ingénue 
of the company, a sinuous little thing with pert nose, full 
oriental lips and eyes that might have come from Egypt 
Ever since learning of their acquaintance she had begged 
Nancy to let her meet Cunningham. 

“She'll get there, that kid,” Jerry Coghlan had once 
remarked. ‘‘ Don’t know yet whether her name used to be 
O’Shaughnessy or Rabinowitz. But take it from me, she'll 
make her mark a 

Lights shone in the upper windows of the little house 
as the four stepped from the car, not the brilliant light of 
electricity but one gentle and golden. They went up the 
flight of steps leading from the stable and Cunningham 
opened a door at one side of the narrow hall. 

“Make yaurselves at home,” he told the girls. “I'll send 
a maid.” 

The door gave onto a room done in gray and rose, with 
enameled dressing table and pier glass, and rose-brocade 
chairs, divan and hangings. Nancy had seen the unique 
apartment above the stable one morning when Cunningham 
took her through, but never at night with soft lights on. 

A froufrou of cloak fell from Lilla’s bare shoulders, and 
taking the center of the floor she gazed round with glisten- 


mebbe because it used to be both 


ing eyes. 
‘What a duc! 


been just crazy 1» see this place 


you were to ask me!” she cried. “I’ve 
Nancy turned. 

“You've heard of it 
“Heard of it! My dear, 


there have been some parties 


9" 


given here!’’ 
ray : 4 surge of indignation 
wept the swift color into 
Nancy’s cheeks. The insinu- 
ating tone more than the 
words themselves angered 
her. 

‘Don’t talk like that,"’ she 
said, eyes flashing black a 
they sometimes did in a big 

Lilla looked up wickedly. 

‘Crazy about him, aren't 
you?” 

The color went, leaving 
her white. 

“Of course not. 

“Well, don’t let him know 
it that’s all I have to say.” 

She powdered her nos 
head perked to one side 


guided a brush over hair 
dense-dark as velvet, added 
a touch of mascaro to her 
lashes, and turning to the 


maid, who had just come 
in, asked whether her 
dress was hooked all the 
way up the back 

od ar envy you, 
Nancy,” she frowned, 
taking In the other girl’ 
graceful figure in swath 
ing black satin, relieved 
only by a splash of green 
fan. “One of these day 
soon I’m going te have 
a maid and not break 
my neck gathering my 
self together after the 
show.” 

They went out as the 
men emerged from a 








smoking room across the 

hall. Lil linked her 

arm in Cunningham’ 
“Do you live in thi 


heavenly place?” she 
asked. 

“*No, but Llike to have 
people here the people 
I like, I should say, 
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That's why I fixed up the second floor—for parties like 
this one. Ther a fu equipped kitchen at the back. 
And here my banquet hall.” 

Ile opened double doors at the er 1 of the short corridor 
ind the entered t! m of ti three windows They 
might have been entering Italiar lla. Paneled oak 
tretched straight to the ceiling At either end yawned 
a marble fireplace with log puttering the faint seent of 
fir. A refectory table, with a couch the color of purple 
grapes backed against it fronted one, while drawn close 
to the other stood two old Medici chairs. On both mantels 
and on smaller tables were candlesticks with thick yellow 
candles, and the silver set for supper on the long table 


gleamed under the glow f ndelabra. 


Cunningham watched Nancy's face i ne pau ed in 
the doorwa Her eves had drean them 

‘You like it with the yhts on?’ 

It’s beautiful — like a castle in the r 

** Make 1 great tuye etting for he whi pered, 
‘I'll want you here all the time now 

A manservant passed cigarette The at and chatted 
while the waited for the other guest Mr. and Mrs, 
Courtleigh Bist yp and a boxful o ghar friends, 
who were coming in from the oper ney was in a chair 
by the fire; Lilla nested in the ths, her somber 





gaze, lidded as if heavy with seer lowing Cunning 


ham: and Thorne pringing up every now and then to 
wander about the room, examining its treasure 
Lilla watched and listened to the others, much as she 


watched and absorbed every word of the stage director at 
rehearsal She had advanced by wits rather than wit, 
value of sflence, Only 
uught her the spray of orchids he had 


he look up from under 


and was clever enough to know the 
when ¢ 
upplied for each of the 


drooped lid 


unningham bre 


t right,’’ she murmured, pinning 


“and I guess 


‘You do everything ju 


them into the orar ye chiffon at her waist, 


never anything wrong.’ 


There was a dare in her somnolent eyes—an obvious 


dare to which several! ngham would proba- 


miled down amusedly at the 


weeks ago Cunr 


bly have responded, Now he 


round soft form sunk in the couch cushions and went back 
to Naney. The somnolent eves went after him. 
They persuaded Thorne, who unlike a number of writer 


men hated to talk about himself, to tell the plot of his new 
play. 
“I've tackled a big problem,” he said 


“the woman’s 
rights in love, 

* You've tackled the universe,” came from Cunningham, 
‘Fifty years ago it could have been summed up in one 


beautiful word, ‘submission.’ To-day 
Ile flung up hi hand Nancy miled, “And you're 
just the type a subm ive woman would bore to death.” 


imed in Lilla. “He's 
iby doll who'll tell him what 
and do exactly what 


* Don't you believe it!” el 
apt to fall for some b 
uyvreat big wonderful man he i 


her 


he tell when he 
round,” 

‘You don’t subser 
the fifty-fifty theory t 


old man?” asked Thorne 


when the laugh died down 


‘No, [ believein: 


nine-one At least women 
can make it that if they 
know how to handle u 
Just as Mi Grant says, 
we're nothing but a bunch 
of boot 

‘That’ what vou like 
to make us think - Nar \ 
corrected, “‘and the i 


fortunate part of it is we 
want to deceive oursel ve 


just as muc ha u want 


to deceive u 


Cunningham blew a ring 
of feathery« yurette smoke 
and studied her through it 


‘l didn’t know you 
were such a cynic.” 
‘Did you thint 
theatrical mar ager 

he laughed, 

At twelve Mrs. Bishe 
mandeering a group of 
and husky-voiced 


being and 


that g with 


had taught me nothing?” 


years of deali 


men, 





wailed at Russian 


opera 
ighed, “but the 


late 
“Courty can sleep through it all,” she 
AWE 


Nancy 


noise keep thie 


She caught by both hands, drawing her out of 
the chair 

I begged 
to bring you to see m« but he said you were the 
Mohammed would have to come to you.” 


the upper they gushed over her 


to know you, my dear. 


‘I've been so anxiou 
Dicky 
mounciain 

All throug! 
with just that tous 


itself 


elaborate 
h of patre assured permit 3 


of the 


positior 
t 


mniage 


toward those stage tut though conversation 





was light and general and Cunningham the perfect host 
he might have been alone with the young star, so com- 
pletely did his eyes disregard the others. They seemed to 
encompass her, to send their gaze round her like a cloak. 
She felt it unmistakably and a glow radiated from her eyes 
and voice, from her whole body. 

When the dregs of créme de menthe and Benedictine 
had settled in little green and gold pools at the bottom of 
cordial glasses, and candle flames gleamed faint blue in the 
dripping tallow, when laughing voices mellowed into dis- 
tance and cars had slid off into darkness, two figures stood 
at the curb in front of the little house. The door swung 
slowly shut behind them. The woman looked up, the man 
down, and there flashed between them that secret look of 
understanding that can pass only when words no longer 
have value. 

The last car drove up. He helped her in. The door 
Without a word he took her to him. Just as his 
inclosed her now. 


slammed, 
gaze had encompassed her, so his arm 
Her lips trembled against his. For a moment, 
because of all time, there was silence—that intense beat- 
Then his voice came with a ring 


endless 


ing silence that chokes, 


of triumph. 

“You know I want you!”” And he waited for no answer. 
““You knew I wanted you that night we met!” 

“Yes—I knew.” 

“You're the first woman I’ve ever wanted—for my 
wife.” 

The word danced into the soft gloom of night merging 
into day, out across the wraithlike park, up to the sky 
where pale stars spelled it before her. ‘‘His wife! His 
wife!” 

She murmured it and he bent closer. 

“Mine! Nancy, you don’t know how much it’s meant, 
seeing them gather round you and knowing that you were 


, 


going to belong to me.” 

Their lips met again. At the moment she took 
of the assurance that had brooked no denial. y 
throbbed to the strength of him and smiled into the eyes 
so close to hers. 

The car sped past shadowy trees, past lamps paled 
against the rising dawn, through a world unreal not be- 
cause light had not yet come but because these two were 
in a world apart. They spoke low, as lovers will though no 
one is there to hear, in short phrases, saying little yet so 
much, she seeking to hold this wonder thing that had come 
to her, he with the claim of the possessor. 

“Why do you love me, Dick?” came finally the eternal 
question. 

And then he told her the tale men have told women for 
centuries and will continue to tell them as long as 
world shall last: ‘I love you because you're 
different. There’s no one like you.” 


no count 


She only 


the 





“Now I've Gone Back to It 


Made You Love Me. And I've Gone —to Stay" 






I've Gone Back to the Thing That 


December 20, 1919 


“How —different?” 

“Why analyze it? 
wonderful!” 

“But what attracted you—first? 
want me?” 

“Well, seeing you there in the center of that stage with 
a first-night audience wearing out its hands, you looked so 
beautiful and frightened—give you my word I wanted to 
go up then and there and take you in my arms.” 

“Tt was the glamour of the stage then?” 

“No, you're not the first actress I’ve known, dear. But 
you’re the only one in town that scandal has never 
touched.” 

She drew back a bit. 

“That’s not fair, Dick. 
fession, but half the stories you hear aren’t true. 

In the semigloom of the car she did not see the smile 
play about his knowing lips. 

“What does it matter?” was his reply. ‘‘ You’re in the 
theater, yet not of it—sought after, made much of, yet 
unspoiled. And I’ve won you—for myself,” 

“Yes, you’ve won me,” 

He drew her close. 

“How much do you love me?” 

“ Before all the world.” 

She closed her eyes as if to shut out all other vision. 

“I’m going to take you to Hawaii,” he whispered. 
“That’s the land of lovers, green lapping waters and 
purple hills and palm trees with music in them.” 

“You’ve been there?” 

“Yes. Then to China and Japan, and if you like, India 
We'll make it a year.” 

She opene 1 her eyes slowly and into them came a ray of 
amusement. 

“You mustn't take me too far away, for too long, or the 
fickle public will forget me.” 

“They’re going to.” 

“Going to?” 

“Yes. I'm ajealous brute. You’ve got to belong to me 
exclusively.” 

““Dick”’—she pulled away then, groping dazedly for one 
silent second—‘‘ Dick, you don’t mean—you can’t mean 
you want me to give up the stage?” 

ri Yes.”’ 

She stared at him, 
only a blur against the darkness. 
the park it rolled out of Eden. 

““But—but it’s my career 

“*T’ll make a new career 

“‘But it’s the biggest, the best part of me.’ 

“The new life will be all of you.” 

“No I couldn’t—I couldn’t!” 
. He caught the hands that were raised 
“ to push him from her, caught them in 


You’re you, complete, apart 


What made you 


We're a much-talked-of pro- 


” 


4 


— 


stared unbelieving, but his face made 
As the car rolled out of 


my life!” 
a new life for you.” 


, 


no! 


sit both of his. ‘‘I want you for my- 
{ self. I’m not satisfied with part of 
B your time.” 
4: “But, Dick, can’t you 
see ” 
“Can't you see that if you 
remain on the stage your 


evenings and part of your 
days will go to the public? 
I'll still be going round 
alone—just as 1 am now. If 
you're my wife you’ve got to 
take your place.” 
gut I can do that—ex 
cept for a few hours. Dick, 
you say I’m different. Let 
me stay different.” 
“You'll always be that. 
But look at it sensibly. Dick 
Cunningham’s wife earn- 
ing her living—why, it’s 
a joke!” 
He smiled. 
“Everyone would 
it’s not a question 





know 
of money.” 
“Thenwhy doit? Givesomeone else 
a chance—someone who needs it.” 
She shook her head. 
“But it’s my life,” she repeated 
desperately. “And now, when success 
has just come o 
“You said ‘before all the world’ a 
while ago.” 
“Yes, yes, and I meant it. 
before everything. You know that. You’ve 
swept me off my feet. I can’t reason.” And 
then her hands came together and she cried out: 
“Oh, why did this have to happen a 


I do love you 


why? 
“It had to happen!” he repeated huskily. 
“Why couldn't you have cared for someone 
in your own set?” 
*T’ve told you ‘s 
Continued on Page 130) 
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ND still another thing that contributes to the high 
cost of living is the high cost of government. For 
this, you and Congress and the executive depart- 

ments at Washington are responsible. You more than 
anybody else, for it is your money that is being wasted and 
you can stop it. In its simplest terms the procedure is this: 
You earn the money, Congress takes it away from you in 
the form of taxes, and then Congress and the executive 
departments spend it. A great part of it is wasted. This 
is established, conceded, confessed and acknowledged by 
Congress and by the executive officers of the Government. 

Hold fast to this thought: It.is your money, that you 
have earned in your business, on your farm or by the labor 
of your hands, that is being expended and wasted at 
Washington. Every cent that is extravagantly or need- 
lessly expended by the Government you could have in your 
pocket to meet the increased cost of food, lodging and 
clothing, doctors’ bills and amusements—or to put away 
and save against a rainy day—if you only demanded 
determinedly and unitedly that governmental extrava- 
gance should cease. 

I can tell you some of the conditions of governmental 
spending and how your money is chucked about, and I can 
tell you how you can stop it. The power is yours, and 
until you exercise it waste and extravagance will not stop. 

From Lynchburg, Virginia, there comes a man of uncer- 
tain middle age, with kinky hair and shrewd, humorous 
face, whose chief feature is a strong beaked nose set a little 
awry. He was born in Lynchburg and educated in the 
schools there and in the newspaper business. He owns 
a morning and an afternoon newspaper. His neighbors 
thought enough of him to keep him in Congress for seven- 
teen years and, as this is written, Governor Davis of Vir- 
ginia has offered him the United States Senatorship 
vacated by the death of Senator Martin. President Wilson 
thought enough of him to make him Secretary of the 
Treasury. I think enough of him to summon him as a wit- 
ness to testify to you about how your money is spent. 
His name is Carter Glass. His job is to devise ways and 
means to get money from you to pay the expenses of the 
Government. At this juncture in our delayed march 
toward the millennium that job is no cinch, for every year 
now Congress and the executive departments spend more 
money than Mr. Glass is raising by borrowing and by taxa- 
tion. The Government is living beyond its income. When 
you do that your bank or the merchants from whom you 
buy on credit haul you up short, and that is just what 
you must do with your agents and representatives who 
manage for you the affairs of the Government. 


All Sense of Values Lost 


Now let us have Mr. Glass tell us what he knows and 
thinks about it all. I will let him repeat to you what he 
told a group of congressmen the other day. He was asking 
for a budget; for an ordered plan, system, arrangement, 
scheme, that would enable everyone concerned to know 
just what was the income of the Government and what was 
its necessary outgo. It will be money in your pocket to 
heed what he says: 

‘* All sense of values seems to have departed from among 
us. The departments, bureaus and boards, all inspired 
by a laudable enthusiasm for their work, but some by a less 
laudable instinct to magnify its importance, bombard the 
committees of Congress with projects, some more or less 
meritorious, some of no merit whatever, but all conceived 
in sublime indifference to the facts that the great business 
of Government is being run at a loss and that each one of 
these projects increases the deficit of the Government and 
consequently the burden to be thrown upon the great body 
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of people, whether the deficit be met by increasing taxes 
or by floating additional loans. For no fallacy is more 
grotesque than the assumption that by issuing bonds or 
notes or certificates of indebtedness now we may pass on 
to future generations the burden of our own extravagance. 
The burden of these issues will have to be met to-day, not 
only in the interest and sinking-fund charges added to an 
already heavy load, but in the expansion of credit which 
is inevitable as a result of the issue of such securities, 
constituting as they do a prime basis for additional credit 
in the hands of the holders, whoever they may be. I shall 
not elaborate upon that point, but I want to say to you 
in all solemnity that a hundred million American people 
will pay for the extravagance of the Government, whether 
that extravagance finds its incidence in governmental 
waste or in the desire to accomplish real or fancied benefits 
for a portion of the community. 

“Let us now get back to bedrock. Let us remember 
that there can be no spending by the Government without 
paying by the Government, and that the Government 
cannot pay except out of the pockets of the people. Let 
us remember, too, that in the last analysis taxes and the 
cost of government loans are borne by one hundred million 
people. The burden of taxation, the burden of credit ex- 
pansion is inevitably shifted to the whole people of the 
United States. Some methods of finance are better than 
others. Some taxes are less readily adapted to being 
shifted from the backs of the original taxpayers, presum- 
ably better able to bear them, to the backs of the people 
as a whole; but in the long run the burden of govern- 
mental waste and extravagance falls more heavily upon 
the poor than upon the well-to-do and more heavily upon 
the well-to-do than upon the rich. By graduated income 
taxes we tend to mitigate this consequence, but we cannot 
wholly avoid it. Let us not fail to remember that the 
Government of the United States is simply a name for the 
people of the United States and that all of the people of the 
United States will pay in inverse order to their ability for 
extravagances of the Government perpetrated in the in- 
terest of a portion of the people or a section of the country. 

“You, I am sure, have learned as well as I by long 
service in Congress that the instincts and enthusiasms 
of departments, bureaus and boards find support in the 
committee of Congress appointed to have charge of their 
particular affairs. As a result we find that governmental 
expenditure initiated in a department of the Government 
charged with the specific business of creating an army, or 
of creating a navy, or of creating a merchant marine, or of 
stimulating commerce, or of protecting labor, or of aiding 
the development of agriculture is submitted to the Con- 
gress without consultation with or approval by the finance 
officer of the Government, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who serves merely as a messenger, and whose office is 
charged with the heavy burden of finding financial means 
in loans and taxes to meet expenditures, and when it 
reaches Congress is referred to the corresponding com- 
mittees of the Congress whose specific function is also to 
see to the development of the Army, the Navy, the mer- 
chant marine, and so on. And the Congress passes upon 
all of these projects— good, bad and indifferent— without 
a report from the Committee on Ways and Means or the 
Committee on Finance, the committees of Congress which 
share with the Secretary of the Treasury the heavy burden 
of finance. 

“It undoubtedly is true that oftener than otherwise the 
sum of department estimates ia greater than ,allowed by 
the committees of Congress.’ I have heard it said that this 
is invariably so. I expect that estimates are frequently 
contrived with a confident expectation of such a fate. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that each jurisdictional 
committee deals with estimates in a singularly sympathetic 
spirit that would not be manifested by a budgetary official 
charged with the responsibility of advising the Congress as 
to the levying of taxes as well as with the responsibility 
of collecting the money of which appropriations are made. 
Moreover, it will not be denied that these various juris- 
dictional committees, acting separately and without com- 
plete information concerning the activities of one another, 
accentuate the importance of the departments, bureaus and 
boards which they respectively have under their care. 

“This would not be so if appropriations were made by 
a single committee any more than would the initial esti- 
mates be allowed so far to exceed the probable revenues 
if the finance minister of the Government were given power 
to assemble, review and alter them before transmitting 
them to Congress. Extravagance of executive departments 
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and bureaus would thereby be appreciably restrained. 
I think it amazing that under such a system the Congress 
has done so well for so long a time; but I feel constrained 
to warn you, in view of the greatly expanded activities 
of the Government and the extraordinary financial burden 
which the country must endure, that it would be hazardous 
to continue on the old way of transacting the public 
business, 

“The Government of the United States is like a great 
company whose operating managers, publicity managers, 
sales managers, purchasing department are given carte 
blanche to make expenditures conceived by them to be in 
the interest of the developme nt of the busine without 
consultation with or control of those officers of the com 
pany who are charged with the business of ascertaining its 
revenues and borrowing the money to make good their 
deficiencies. 


“Or again, the Government of the United States is like 
a private family in which the wife, having charge of the 
spending part of the family’s business, is given carte 


blanche to buy houses, yachts, automobiles, 


food, and to employ servants, as she might find wise, with 
a view to increasing the comfort, improving the education, 
cultivating the taste and enhancing the prestige and social 
standing of the family; and the husband’s sole busines 
is to see that there is money ip the bank to meet her 


checks as they are presented.” 


clothes and 


Prodigality and Parsimony 


Ne 





T IS literally true that the Secretary of the Treasury 
under existing law and pract 
from any department of the Government an accurate or 
approximately accurate estimate of its expenditures for a 
few weeks in advance, not tosay months or years. He must 
be guided not by information furnished by them but by 
his own shrewd guess as a result of putting together an 
infinite number of little facts and figures. . . . It is an 
intolerable thing that such conditions should exist and that 
the welfare and economic life of the American people 
should be at the hazard of such things as these. 
“The Congress votes with a lavish hand stupendous 


ce is unable to obtain 


sums conceived in a magnificent spirit of generosity with 
a view to the enhancement of the prestige of the natior 
or for the benefit of this or that element in the com 
munity. This it does upon the advice of the committe 
of Congress charged with the business of caring for sucl 
special interests. Then, speaking through the great Com 
mittee on Appropriations, it pursues a policy of constris 

tion with relation to the expenditures of some of" the 
departments of the Government which makes it impossibl 
for those departments to conduct the vast affairs Imposed 
upon them with efficiency and economy. The Government 
of the United States to-day is spending hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars, even billions of dollars, for armies, for 
navies, for merchant fleets and other magnificent activi 
ties and at the same time refusing a living wage to the 
faithful clerks and employees in departments of the Go 

ernment charged with the stupendous responsibility o 
transacting these vast affairs honestly, expeditiously and 
economically. 

“While you discuss budget plans and audit plans the 
Congress withholds the necessary funds to erect an ace 
quate vault for the protection of the vast gold store of the 
United States. It withholds the necessary appropriatior 
to enable the Treasury of the United States to count 
Federal Reserve Bank notes and national-bank note 
turned in for redemption, with the result that the Treasury 
is unable to take credit for those notes and is obliged to 

(Continued on Page 153 
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least of all the careless and unanalytical Jim, he was 
that night ripe for the plucking. 

Return we now to the Arizona House and to Copper 

Dan. He is swaying a little, so that at intervals he 

lightly bumps the 

bar. After two or 











three vain efforts 
he has clamped a 
permanent foot- 
hold upon the 
brass rail and is 
remarking; “Fill 
7em up full, 
Connie. Goin’ be 
plen’y morewhere 
this comes from.” 

As he said this 
Dan plunked 
down a twenty- 
dollar gold piece 
upon the bar. 
Connie the bar- 
tender, having 
arrayed a row of 
glasses, was at this 
moment setting 
behind them, like 
heavy artillery be- 
hind the infantry, 
an alignment of 
bottles holding 
those brown, am- 
ber and water- 
white varieties of 
alcohol affected 
by ourforefathers. 
When from his 
scattered bab- 
blingsCopperDan 
came out with 
this statement, 
the stolid blond 
countenance of 
Connie the bar- 
tender again 
turned toward 








ver taker enough § 


“Oh, it's You, Connie!"* Bob Exctaimed, 


to watch his symptoms 


Whereas Dan was 


ome when jagged, 
ring my |} nowledge 


t bright and even 
tors indulged that 


observed by the sober 


the same type of 


marrying 


mentine 


and grasshoppers plenty, drifted out again. With the 
money which a railroad paid him for his embryo farm, he 
had drifted into the cattle business in Montana and fol- 
lowed that game through several changes of location and 
ownership to take a half interest in a crossroads store. 
From that, being of an adventurous and speculative 
nature, he had drifted into mining, made his small stake in 
the Idaho gold diggings, lost most of it in Utah silver, re- 
covered a little by a town-site deal and finally, after half a 
dozen similar adventures, drifted to Coronado Camp, 


“You Poor Pizen Foot, You Ought to be Carryin’ Lights on a Night Like This!"’ 


Tom Curley, now 
linedup at Copper 
Dan’s elbow be- 
side the bar. He caught Tom’s eye, lifted a bottle for an 
instant and with his bar towel wiped the spot where it had 
stood. Tom Curley gave him a quick glance, which con- 
veyed that he perfectly understood this signal. 

“Your health!” said Copper Dan thickly, expressing 
himself in one of those nonsensical phrases which our 
ancestors employed when they administered to themselves 
the drug, alcohol. Copper Dan parted his abundant 
mustache—shaped like a sea lion’s or like John A. Logan’s 
to insert the edge of a glass. He owed his nickname to the 


One person alone, | have said—and he a bartender, where on the second great discovery he had bought his color of that mustache and to the further fact that he had 
specialist in alcoholic symptom As Copper Dan strode Cleveland Belle claim. emigrated to Coronado Camp from the copper belt. 
almost steadily up to the bar of the Arizona House and This prospect theoretically lay on the great galena lode, Among the loafers who had responded to the invitation 
loudly called all hands on deck for a drink, Cornelius which the great Martin W. Force, new potentate of the — the half dozen less polite, having drunk, were turning away 


Cotter, alias Connie the bartender, remembered the time camp, had already tapped. Sinking in his own desultory when Tom Curley said: ‘Have another on me!” 





three weeks ago when Dan for his own safety had been fashion and with the help of a faithful if somewhat lei- “Tha’s right!” said Copper Dan, slapping him heavily 
forcibly ejected from the Arizona House because he was surely Swede, he had gone down ninety feet and seen no on the back. ‘‘Good old Tom Curley! Never ran away 
about to carry a drunken argument too far. He noted at gleam of galena. Now Jim Hanford was nearing the end from a drink in’s life.” 
once this new mood of expansive joy and shot a glance at’ of his resources. Martin W. Force, he well knew, would *Well,” said Tom Curley, “I’ve had a piece of luck 
rom Curley, who sat alone at a table in the corner lan buy out his claim, as he was already buying speculatively lately and I feel like celebrating. Must have had some 
guidly shuffling and reshuffling a pack of cards. other claims along the theoretical line of the lode. One of luck yourself, Dan.” 
There Tom Curley had sat all that Saturday evening Martin W.’s omnipresent agents had already whispered an “Luck!” replied Copper Dan, “Luck! The good ol’ 
as many evenings before—avoiding the temptations of the offer of ten thousand dollars. Mary G. 6 
gambling room next door and almost equally the nearer That night as he wandered from shrine to shrine of the At this point he seemed to pull himself together and an 
temptation of the bar. He had beexa long time in Coro- gods.of joy, from group to group of revelers, neither buying expression of deep cunning crossed his somewhat heavy 
nado Camp as time went there. Six months before he nor accepting drinks, he found himself gnawed with the features. “I sh’d say so!” he finished. 
had arrived and set up his livery stable, whereas the oldest desire to let go and chuck it all. He laid all this to his bad Connie the bartender had set out the second round by 
inhabitant had nested on those hills only a year anda half luck with the Cleveland Belle. He did not know, being now and the row of loafers had returned to the bar. When 
before o rapidly had the diggings been discovered, popu- unaccustomed to search his own soul, that what troubled everyone had said, “‘ Your health, Tom,” or “ Here’s how,” 
lated and exploited. A silent individual but pleasant, this him was the need for change. During six whole months he had tilted glasses and set them down, Tom Curley re- 
Tom Curley; the kind of man who talks little, listens had been tied to the Cleveland Belle, which was a long mained at the bar, his steady rail foot beside the unsteady 
much and yet seems always to contribute to the conversa- time for Jim Hanford to stick to anything. one of Copper Dan. 
tior He rose presently and sidled toward the bar. Had you asked him, Jim Hanford would have told you “T believe in passing my luck round,” said Tom Curley. 
Let us for the moment leave Copper Dan in dalliance that he had known his troubles and sorrows in his life of “‘ Yes, sir, and I’ve just had it, Dan. That there Mountain 
with the obsolete drug and consider another citizen of the old West. In reality his troubles with grasshoppers, Maid claim of mine has panned out. We've busted into ; 
Coronado Camp at that moment drifting on a current of | droughts, unfruitful claims and bad speculations had rolled the galena. Look here!’”” Tom produced from the pocket j 
desti through the Saturday-night merriment of Main off his free-and-open nature like water off a duck’s back. of his old brown coat a piece of glittering rock. “Fifty to 4 
eet. When I say drifting, I mean it both literally and He had never yet received that jolt which puts steel intoa the ton she assays and gets richer as you go in.” t 
iratively. Through all his thirty-one years of abundant man. Nevertheless, as he wandered that night, observing “Galena!” snorted Copper Dan. ‘‘Say, what’s galena? } 
fe Jim Hanford had drifted. At the age of nineteen he all things and participating in none, his brown eye, usually When you git carbonates you want to talk!” i 
had fted his father’s farm in Ohio to the old fron so roving and merry, grew at times dull and morose and Copper Dan reached to his own pocket. In the palm of x 
r of the West. He had drifted into a Nebraska quarter his wide, humorous mouth, usually the nest of cheerful his somewhat shaky hand lay a heap of black sandy dirt. y 
section, and during the second season, when rains were few smiles, drooped at the corners. Though none knew it, Tom Curley whistled. ij 
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so!’’ exclaimed Tom. He inspected 
and. ‘‘ Don’t look so all-fired rich to 


Copper Dan. “Tha’s all right about 
,» you becher life!’ 





1ims, I suppose,”’ said Tom, employing 


tery imp knew that Copper Dan had only 
one clain hi cherished Mary G. 
Cha’s all righty whose claim,” answered Dan, again 
iming his expre n of deep cunning 
Che door to t 


tarted 


tercept 


Copper Dan and Tom Curley. 


oor to the next room opened, letting in with a rush 
7 t 


he ripple of a 
on the loud pedal the Blue Danube waltz. 


he night bartender, entered in his street clothes, 


| of ue he click of ce} p 


Connie 


ed him at that head of the bar farthest from 


for his familiar place behind the bar 


intil nine,”’ said Connie in a low 
ly low. ‘“‘Could you take 








ft now and let me off? I'll owe you a half an hour 


Oscar regarded him with a shrewd eye and “Sure!” he 
aid 

When three minutes later Connie, arrayed in street 

rt he lipped out of the barroom, Tom Curley gave him 
behind Copper Dan’s back one quick approving glance 
ind p ted with a ght gesture to the floor as though 
aying, “‘We stay here ee?’’ 

On the rough board sidewalk outside, the newborn city 
floated and drifted. Coronado Camp, cocked up among 
the peaks, still fifty miles from that point where construc- 
tion gangs wrestled with rocks, snowslides and altitude to 
hove forward a railroad, had as yet no gas plant. Lamps 


0 Mair 


Street therefore were there none, but they were 


not needed, for to both sides saloons, dance halls, gambling 


houses, ill 





iminated with all the brilliance there is in kero- 


sene, threw avenues of light from uncurtained windows 


across tl 





culine cr 





ghtly 


Often the 


plumed. 


e worn sidewalks and the muddy wagonway. 

1 out of these belts pa ed a thick crowd which 
idewalks and spilled out onto the road—a mas- 

owd, roughly but richly dressed, cowhide boots 


tching oddly with diamond studs, diamond rings with 
blue flannel shirts. Here and there a woman slipped 


igh the press or leaned on the arm of an escort. 
, too, were much bediamonded and always much 


Almost like a uniform they wore sealskin coats, 


for though it was late summer the 1 ight nevertheless came 
with a little tang from the perpetual snows above 

Main Street quivered with pleasant sounds—loud piano 
and raucous violins rendering Strauss waltzes, shuffling, 


dancing feet, open-mouthed clatter of cheerful male voice 


and occasionally a loud whoop from some person over 
stimulated by that now obsolete drug, alcohol. Above 






stars and planets, as though i fied by the reflected 
hed moons 

Connie the bartender stood for a moment regarding the 
crowd which passed through his own belt of light. A miner 
presented a familiar face. 

“‘Hey!"’ Connie hailed him, ‘Seen anythin’ of Martin 
W. this evening? 

“‘He’s hitting it up in the Bella Union,” replied the 
miner briefly as he followed his own holiday impulses into 
the Arizona House, 

At the Bella Union Martin W. was engaged in pursuing 
his favorite form of recreation. He sat at a selected table 
near the platform from which a piano, a violin and a cornet 
discoursed noisy music. To this accompaniment heavy 


light of the snow, shone like burni 





boots and agile, thievish, tinsel slippers thumped or 
tinkled. Before him was a quart bottle of champagne and 
beside it a pile of corks. By counting these corks when the 
evening had passed Martin W. kept track of the bill 

He was a little slim man with a burned, aquilir 
shaven face from which peered two small eyes, shrewd yet 
somehow with an effect of weakness. He was dressed in a 








manner which in a citizen less prominent m 
brought him condemnation as a dude. His glove-fitting 
navy blue suit was finished with needle-poirted patent 
leather shoes and a red tie, which under a turndown collar 
ran through a ring set with a ruby, a diamond and a 
sapphire—all enormous, His hand as he lightly raised a 
champagne glass to his lips flashed a five-carat diamond 
ring. Against an unoccupied chair leaned his agate-headed 
cane. A watch chain heavy enough to haul logs curved 
from pocket to pocket across his abdomen, and from its 
mathematical center hung a three-ounce gold nugget. 
Martin W. Force was at that passing moment in it 
dazzling history the great man of the camp and he dressed 
the part. Horatio Turner, he who first discovered and 
exploited these diggings, had gone on with his clean-up to 
cities where he was to build opera houses, found ban! 
and dally with the greater strategies of the mining game 
Into his place by a stroke of luck and many strokes of 
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A Half Hour or So Before He Had Ridden Down Main Street and Turned Into California Avenue, Mounted on a Likely Looking Horse and Going 


Strong 





Sine ener 
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This to be Said for the 


y ELEANOR FRANKLIN EGAN 








INCE I came out of Ar- 
menia [I have been asked a 
h great many times whether 
t share the view that after . 
here omething to be said [ ’ a ‘ j 
f he Turl I do not At n¢ 
east I can th of thing that | 
" viaforhimi nnection 
vit the thing he has done to 
the Arme i Yet wher I 
reached Paris on my return 
ourney I found that Peace 
Conference circles a good deal 
was being said, There was some 
thing the Peace Conference 
tmosphere —or procedures? 
that engendered cynicism It 
was said that jn attempting to 
annihilate the Armenian race 
the Turk had embarked upon a 
ommendable enterprise and 
had fallen down on the job. 
‘Trouble with the Turk i , he 
is not tl orough eno gh!’’ 
This one was almost sure to 
hear whenever and wherever the 
Armenian situation came up for 
discussion, and with all its offen 
ive brutality it never failed to 
aise a laugh that was indicative 
of much with regard to the trend 
of popular thought The Ar 
neniar are on everybody's 
conscrenct there can be no 
doubt about that. But on the 
other hand they are on a good 
many mind principally be 
cause of their politic il relatior Looms 
hip to the Near Eastern mud Turkish 
dle. And that relationship is not 
atisfactory to anyone concerned Allied aggre sion in the 
urkish Empire would be much easier if the Armenian 
complication were eliminated. The Armenians are a lia 
bility and not an asset, Otherwise nobody would ever have 
uggested that the United States be held responsible for 
them. They are listed, along with a number of other 
people ul der the head of White Men’ Burden.” But it 


is safe to say that there are few other burdens on the list 


that are not able to pay quite handsome ly for be Ing toted. 
A Cheap Witticism Silenced 


HE men and women who live and work in Armenia—and 


they are America mostly—-do not think politically 
as a rule. This I diseovered—and it was a pleasing sur- 
prise Chey almost never talk politics; they express only 
humanitarian hopes, and I wonder if anyone knowing the 
kind of work 
they have to do —_——e 
could bring him | 


elf to utter the 


che ip witticr m, | 


* The trouble 
with the Turl 
is that he is 
not thorough 
enough!" 


Iwent hur gry 
in Armenia 
and | a 


remembered 


ociate 


‘ 


pangs of my own 
with all my re« 
ollections of the 
terrible land I 
had plenty of 
food with me, 


but for days on 


end I could not 





eat It was a 
physical impos 
sibility And I 
came to a point, 
too, when to 
look upon the 
things that had 
to be looked 
upor et my 
heart to quak 
ng in a horror 
difficult to de- 
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Turk 


wide-eyed, eager, hands out- 
stretched in wolfish supplica- 
tion; teeth bared in a ghastly 
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grin that had long since ceased 
to be a smile—an emaciated, 
skin-stretched grin, fixed and 
uncontrollable. 

Is it any wonder that I could 
not swallow my food? I threw 
it to the children in the ravening 
hordes and started small riots. 
The children fought together, 
snarled and clawed at one an- 
other for small bites of army bis- 
cuit or morsels of bully beef. 


t ON. 


Incredible Conditions 


ND then I was told that many 

of them were so starved that 
solid food was likely to kill them 
instantly. This was too terribly 
true, yet in the whole length and 
breadth of the land there was 
not of the 
kind necessary for such cases. 
At Kars I saw one man die with 
bread in his teeth. And if you 
will to look with me 
upon a too awful thing I will add 
that he showed evidence of hav- 
ingeaten toomuchgrass. Every- 
body was eating grass. The 
poor overwrought young officer 
laughed and said the man had 
probably got hold of some poi- 
sonous weeds. ‘“‘Ought to have 
known how to pick his grass,” 


one ounce of food 


consent 








Armenian Refugees in Russian Armenia. 


Mr. Harrison A. Maynard, who in the Caucasian section 
is treasurer of the Committee for Relief in the Near East, 
wrote a brief account of conditions in Russian Armenia to 
committee headquarters in New York and closed his com- 
munication with the arrestingly simple statement: “It 
makes one sort of crazy to see such things!” 

That impressed me particularly, because I knew just 
what he meant. I smiled in appreciation and said to 
myself, ‘Does it not?”’ And he might have added with 
truth that everyone who works in direct contact with the 
Armenians as they are to-day runs a risk of losing his 
mind, though I suppose one’s sensibilities would become 
blunted by degrees. 

I met a young British officer who certainly had gone 
mad—or was going mad. He figures in the story of my 
adventure, so when I come to him presently you will realize 
as I did that he was a tragedy. He laughed at everything, 
with a dry hard look in 
his troubled eyes. He 


No Shetter But the Trees 


he said. ‘Ought to have known 
what was what.” 

I felt sorrier for him than for the dead Armenian. The 
Armenian would have died anyhow and I should have 
thought little enough about it except for the fact that he 
died under my very eyes. All round were dozens of others, 
dead or dying. The toll in that town that day was said to 
have been more than one hundred. 

I had no desire to go to Armenia. I was quite willing to 
take anybody’s word for it that conditions there were just 
as bad as bad could be and that it was our plain duty to go 
on with the job of alleviating them as rapidly as possible. 
I listened to the stories that were told and they troubled 
me greatly, but I had no desire to see any of the things that 
were described as being so frightful. I now wonder at the 
utter inadequacy of every description I ever read or heard. 

Mr. Howard Heinz, of Pittsburgh, who was Mr. Hoover's 
representative in the Near East, with headquarters at 
Constantinople, did not believe what he was told. He 
thought—in a 
subconscious 





work no man was 
ever before called upon 
to do. 

The pitiful hundreds 
seemed to me to be con- 
stantly weeping. Not 
profoundly, as in grief, 
but whimperingly, ap- 
pealingly, as in unbear- 
able physical distress. 
A terrible population! 
Unspeakably filthy and 
tatterdemalion throngs; 
shelterless, death- 
stricken throngs milling 
from place to place; 
children crying aloud; 
women sobbing in 
broken inarticulate lam- 
entation; men utterly 
hopeless and reduced to 
staggering weakness, 
heedless of the tears 
rolling down their dirt- 
streaked faces. Asa pic- 
ture of the Armenians 
most in evidence in Ar- 
menia I can think of 
nothing better than this, 
unless I turn to other 


as 


was overworked in such 














kind of way per- 
haps, but defi- 
nitely enough as 
he expressed it 
to me—that the 
world was being 
victimized by 
the propagan- 
dists. He could 
not believe that 
such things 
could happen. 
He modified in 
his acceptance 
of it the testi- 
mony even of his 
own field opera- 
tives. He was 
sending flour up 
to Batum in as 
great quantities 
as could be 
handled at the 
time, and in the 
back of his mind 
he had a cool- 
headed business 
man’s idea that 
the stories he 
heard were 
highly colored 
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kinds of mobs: Large 
numbers here and there, 


Turks Join the March From Kars 


to say the least, 
exaggerated and 
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thrown up in lurid lights for the benefit of 
such people as are philanthropically in- 
clined only when their emotions are en- 
gaged and have been violently played 
upon. He decided eventually, when the 
press of immediate business began to ease 
up a little, to make an investigation on 
his own account. He decided to go up into 
Armenia and see for himself what things } 
were like. He went up into Armenia. He 
returned to Constantinople—and I need 
repeat only one thing he said. He said it 
over and over again. He hurried away to 
Paris within a week in order that he might 
say it there—over and over again. 

“Merciful God! It’s all true! Nobody 
has ever told the whole truth! Nobody 
could ig 

He was shaken to his foundations if 
ever a man was, and it was no fault of his 
that the cynics in Paris continued to ac- 
cuse the Turks of a lack of thoroughness. 
He insisted that I must go to Armenia. 

















“You will be sorry all your life that 
you did go,” he said. ‘‘What you will 
see will make scars on you that you will never get rid 
of. But nevertheless you must go. It is a duty.” 

I wanted to be off down through Asia Minor and Pales- 
tine. I wanted to see what the French and the Italians and 
the Greeks and the British were doing in a dismembered 
but not yet definitely parceled-out Turkish Empire; how 
the populations involved were behaving themselves. I was 
not so much interested in present starving masses as in 
future warring factions and the preparations that are being 
made for clashes in the years to come. 

My first and continuing interest in Armenia was in con- 
nection with the proposal that my country should become 
responsible for the future of the Armenians within a certain 
indbessible and wholly undeveloped region that was being 
mapped out as Armenian territory. My Americanism and 
my self-interest as an American rose in protest against this 
and after my return from Armenia I wrote what I thought 
about it at once, though I was at the time profoundly 
moved by the fearfulness of the things I had just seen. 

Fearful! Awful! Horrible! Unbelievable! I can see 
that these pages are to be sprinkled with such adjectives 
unless I exercise considerable self-restraint. 

I accepted and expressed a belief 1 found to be quite 
general that with regard to territorial extension the Arme- 
nians should be as modest as possible in order that they 
might not burden their weak shoulders with an overload 
of responsibility, and I said in substance that we surely 
could go ahead and see them through economically without 
exposing ourselves to the dangers involved in active partic- 
ipation in European political arrangements that could be 
based on nothing even remotely resembling American 
principles. An Armenian, who—to judge by the quality 
and character of his communication—must be a very 
prosperous alien, wrote 
me at length and to 
wit: That I was several 
different kinds of a 
cold-heartedandwrong- 
headed slave of some- 
thing or other or some- 
body whose interests I 
was engaged in boosting 
at so much per boost. 


[a 


The Cost 


E INTIMATED 
that I had sold my 
soul to something or 
someone. Hedid notsay 
to what or towhom, but 
he suggested dire agen- 
cies of far-reaching un- 
righteousness with a 
subtlety that made me 
wonder if 1 had not in- 
advertently stirred up 
one of the Dashnak- 
soutoun’smost valuable 
henchmen. That secret 
society of too-often- 
undesirable Armenians 
has contributed its full 
share to the activities 
and demonstrations 
that have turned much 
sympathy for Armenia 
into cool speculation. 
He referred to my 
backers and to those 
who were paying me 








Tartars at Kars. Above —The Turks Moving 
Everything Out of Kars 


suppose, that he did not picture me as a cheap slave 

‘liberally no doubt” for exercising my singular ability to 
misrepresent noble suffering peoples. He failed to say just 
what it was I had written that riled him so, but if Iam not 
‘rests that wish to stretch 





mistaken he belongs to the in 
Armenia all the way across Asia Minor and fence its Turk 
infested borders with American troops. 

Though it may not be necessary, I shall say that I 
am not in chains of any kind and that I am not pro any 
territory grabber whatsoever. I am against them all. Hav- 
ing seen Armenia I would have my people go into the 
wretched country at whatever cost in mere money, take it 
by the scruff of its neck and set it on its feet. But I should 
want this done as quickly as possible; I should undertake 
nothing in the way of a continuing obligation; and if a 
single American life were sacrificed in the enterprise I 
should consider it a cost too great. 














“liberally no doubt”’ SUBS. Ov Gaus WAS EEAWOE, uw YORN 
I ought to be grateful, I 


Better Class Refugees in Russian Armenia 


Yet we are sacrificing American lives 
even now. When I was in Erivan a fine 
American woman died of typhus. An in 
fected louse crawled on her from someone 
she was engaged in helping and she died 
an unregarded heroine. Others will die 
many will die—but if any American is 
| ever called upon to die in Armenia or any 
other country in warfare against anything 
but human suffering and degradation, 
dirt, disease and the conditions that make 
for social chaos I should want desperately 
to take a thousand worthless lives for his 
as many American lives as may be neces 
ary perhaps for the establishment of 
peace, prosperity and happiness among 
the peoples of the earth, but not one for 
the establishment of bases for future wars 
such as are being established throughout 
Southeastern Europe and in Asia Minor 
to-day. Am I not hard-hearted? And yet 
how my hard heart aches for the suffering 
half of the Armenian people! 

What I wanted to know was how an 
ordinary traveler was to get to Armenia 
Mr. Heinz was not able to enlighten me on this point As 
a high government official he was entitled to transportation 
on an American naval yacht and a train of his own into the 
interior and was therefore enabled to escape a good many 
of the difficulties of the trip. But not so an ordinary tray 
eler. And at that I cannot think it is particularly impor 
tant how I managed. In connection with the managing 
I remember a week of tremendous effort to get a little defi 
nite information, during which I came to the conclusion 
that nobody knew anything and that for a grand hurrah of 
complete disorganization Constantinople under the diree- 
tion of inter-allied high commissions beat anything topside 
of the globe we inhabit. There were American food ships 
running up to Batum now and then, but the next one was 
caught somewhere down near the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles with something amiss in her machinery and was not 
likely to get up to Constantinople for goodness could only 





guess how long. No use depending on her. 


Getting Into Armenia 


HERE was nothing else available and it looked to me as 

though Caucasia was about as isolated as a region well 
could be. I went through all kinds of inquiry and uncer- 
tainty—in all the Entente languages—fatiguing explana- 
tion and renewed assurances of distinguished consideration, 
bother and bluff, hope and discouragement. Then I learned 
that the British were sending a troopship to Batum on a 
hurry-up call to bring away a lot of malcontents who had 
had enough of it. After which everything was quite smooth 
and easy. The British authorities not only put me aboard 
their trooper but they gathered up everybody else who was 
waiting in Constantinople for transportation to Batum. 

As regards the mal- 
contents the British 
occupied Transcaucasia 
with men from the Sa- 
loniki Front who had 
been away from Blighty 
the better part of three 
years and who, having 
done what they believed 
to be their full duty, 
were somewhat over 
ripe for release. I shall 
not forget the first of 
these men I encoun- 
tered. His astounding 
unpleasantness made a 
lasting impression on 
me. He was driving the 
truck that came down 
to the dock at Batum 
to meet us, 

A young captain of 
artillery, also from the 
Saloniki section and 
also disgruntled but 
a polite and reasonable 
kind of way, was going 
up to Tiflis on intelli 
gence service and had 
received instructions to 
see me through He 
had wired ahead for 
some kind of motor 
transportation to get u 
from the dock to the 
railway station and that 





was how came the little 
| truck was there. With 
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The Sins of Saint Anmtihe 


By CHARLES COLLINS 


and fall of Anthony O good 
ummer at the 


JHE decline 
ww 


is the amazement of the 


Fairmoor Country Cluo, which was not 

altogether inexperienced in such moral catastrophes. The 
hock was not concentrated there, either. It thrilled and 

irrned nearly every home of more than ten-thousand- 
dollars-a-year income in the semisuburban city to which 
Fairmoor is tributary. Yes, when Anthony fell, Evanston, 
Illinois, where many good Chicagoans go when they get 
through work, wa haken to it foundations and the 
family skeletons danced in their closets satirically. 

Anthony’s facile descent toward Avernus began the 
night when he sat drearily and alone on the Fairmoor 
veranda, his feet on the rail, a scowl on his brow and an 
ache in his heart, staring forlornly out over the eighteenth 
hole. He should have seen in the long summer twilight a 
landscape of shadowy enchantment—soft dusky groves 


that dipped down to meet a splash 
of water hazard He should have 
een all this and been glad he was alive, but he did not. 
He saw nothing but the desolation of a life without love. 

For he had just turned adrift—painfully, finally, 
Persis Meade, in whom he thought he had 
found his heart's desire, while the younger set of Fairmoor 
danced blithely in the pavilion. There he sat, all of Persis’ 


framing a noble fairway 
Ilvered by the moon, 


been 


irreyvo ably by 


which was dark haired, creamy skinned 
there he 
dead romance. She 


and they had had 
' 


girlish loveliness, 
and demure, 
held solitary inque 


troubling his imagination; 
t over hi 
had responded to him once 
their idyllic moment His agonies of 
disappointment, his convulsions of tortured pride, 
his chills of self-pity alternating with fevers of 
rage, are too h irrowing a subject upon which to 
iwell, He Let 
him be spared too searching an analysis, 

“Poor Tony!’ 

Something soft, white and fragrant dropped 


tut now 


was a man with a broken heart. 


into a chair beside him and spoke with smiling 
tenderne 
“You're taking it hard as usual, aren’t you?” 
Anthony dropped his feet to the floor with a 


thud and turned toward his 


gloomy, augyre ive 
visitor in unconcealed irritation. He wanted to 
be left alone to lick his wound When he saw 


ime a little less hostile. 


“How did you 


who it was, however, he be« 


“Oh, it’s you!” he growled, 


know about it?” 

“Yes, it's only me—Valeria,” she answered 
weetly ‘Everyone knows about it, Tony. 
Everyone's talking about it and saying how sorry 
for you they are and laughing—as usual, There's 
something occult in the way these things get 


about.” 

No one but Valeria Vincent would have taken 
the liberty of speaki Anthony about his 
tragedy in the first hour of its bitterness, But she 
youngt 


ng to 





st, 
prettiest and brightest widow, who had kept the charming 
of her maidenhood and improved upon its 


was a priv ile ye d character She was Fairmoor's 


let ae rne 





whimsical gayety. Valeria had a successful way of rushing 
in where other angels might we ll fear to tread and she 
knew Anthony from olden times, Better than himself she 
knew Ar thony 

“Even Per is enjoying it,” she observed cheerfully. 
“She is reveling in the admiring attentions of that ex- 
aviator who seems to have been your death knell.” 

That sealskin-haired air lizard!" Anthony exploded, 

She told me she was going to marry him as soon as he 
asked her! Well, I wish her luck. 

“Tell the truth, Tony,” she admonished 


j wr 


“I hope she chokes 


“That's better. Beaman, Tony. Be a rough, tough 
eave man, Don’t bea noble soul as usval. So you haven't 
decided to be he good and constant frie d, her faithful 
Dobbin, forever more, and sit with them by the fireside 


ow 


gs playing with their children? 


i vicious “No,” 


through the winter evenir 
Anthony snarled 








‘Nice Tony! You're growing up. But you were that 
way with me, Tony remember? Only the children didn’t 
happer to come into the picture.” 

“Oh, well, you Valeria—you were different,” he an- 
swered more amiably. “Besides, that was a long time ago, 
It didn’t mean so much then.” 

“Oh, didn’t it?” she purred. “Thank you for reminding 


me how long ago it was. We were both twenty, weren’t 
? And you were my devoted slave. Such letters 
to me! I think I some of them 
gone in for literature instead of 
And then you went off to Boston 
an unexpected bride-—a bartered bride, 
What did you do when you got my 
going to marry John Vincent?” 


we, Tony 
you used to write 
till. You should have 


have 
f 

architecture, I believe 
Tech and I became 
I suppose you thought 
letter aying I wa 
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Persis' Sweet Alarm at This Dectaration Was Wasted 
on a Desert Wire. Anthony Had Rung Off 

“T don’t remember. Got drunk, I suppose.” 

“Tony!” In mock horror. 

“But not very drunk, I think.” 

“I'd like to show you the letter you wrote in answer. 
But we stayed friends. You're a dear, sweet soul, Tony. 
Shall I hold your hand to comfort you?” 

But Anthony shrank away from the solace of feminine 
contact. 

“Hating all women now, aren’t you?. Well, that’s a 
good sign. Then after me there was Joyce Martin, and she 
blighted your life—and you've played golf with her ever 
since. Two years later Christine Reynolds led you on and 
tossed you off--and you’ve been pzlly with her and her 
husband up to date. Who was it next? Oh, yes, Felicia 
Colburn! A very serious case. Stunning girl, Felicia. 
Now the mother of handsome twins greatly admired by a 
certain Anthony Osgood. Then, just before Persis, there 
was Lucy Linn. We all thought you would certainly 
marry Lucy—or she would marry you. You seemed made 
for each other. What happened? I’ve always wondered.” 

Anthony laughed. It was an honest, human laugh. The 
fiend in his bosom seemed to have been exorcised by this 
review of his sentimental past. 

“Patriotism impelled her to become the war godmother 
of a homesick jackie up at the Great Lakes station. She 
got engaged to him by correspondence, C'est la guerre!” 

“That was a blow, Tony! You, a lieutenant in the 
camouflage department, jilted for a mere gob! But of 
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course he went away to sea. Why didn’t you 
sweep her off her feet again?” 
“T tried to, but it didn’t work. 
mania for the navy. An ensign got her.” 
“Oh, yes, I remember! Truly, Tony, yours is a long, sad 
story. I don’t know what we are going to do about you. 
You seem to be a predestined bachelor.” 

“See here, Valeria,”” Anthony burst out, “‘ be serious for 
a while and tell me what is the matter with me! Am I too 
homely to be faced across the breakfast table for life? Not 
when I think of the chimpanzees some of my old girls have 
married. Am Ia bad meal ticket? Well, I’m not the Count 
of Monte Cristo or an oil-lands millionaire, but I do pretty 
well, Valeria. Am I a rotten love-maker? I’ve certainly 
had a lot of practice. Do I look as if there was a strain of 
insanity in my family? Have I got a mean disposition? 
Am I cross-eyed, splay-footed or otherwise physically de- 
fective? 

“Tell me, as a woman of experience, why these things 
have to happen to me when the rest of mankind seems 
to go round picking up the wives they want without the 
slightest effort! Tell me and put me out of my misery!” 

At this abject appeal Valeria made a series of little kiss- 
ing sounds with her tongue, symbolizing regret. 

“You must be feeling very badly, Tony,” she 
mured, 

Anthony moaned 
upon him, 

“Don’t be romantic! Let me think. 
being spared and chastened for some high purpose. But 

there must be another reason. No one else but you 

could take such chances and still remain at large—I 
have it! You—you 

She hesitated. 

“Let the blow fall!” he urged. 

“Well, here you are, thirty years old. You're not a 
great match, financially or socially, though you’re good 
enough. You're a pleasant companion to play round 
with, but there’s nothing positively brilliant about you. 
You went to war and only got as far as Camp Custer. 
You're not a hero. When you enter a room no one 
ever says ‘Here comes the great Tony Osgood.’ You're 
not a scream or a hit or a sensation or the life of the 
party. You’re just average, Tony.” 

“*Meaning, I take it, that I’m an inoffensive kind of 
dub? All right, I am. I admit it. No one ever felt 
more like a dub than I do at the present minute. But 
that’s no reason. The beaming, happily married men 

I know are ninety-nine per cent dub, Any dub can get 
married, That’s axiomatic.” 

“True, O Tony. I was merely sketching in the back- 
ground of your portrait. Now I come to the high light. 
You’re—you’re too pure.” 

“‘T am what?” he roared, 

“You're too noble, too sanctified, too virtuous. You 
have a perfectly visible halo. You are, I said, too pure.” 

Anthony broke out into ironic laughter that started an 
echo down the glen by the moonstruck river. It was a 
jeering, almost a diabolie laugh, and it annoyed Valeria. 
She shook a reproving finger at him, 

“T know what you mean by laughing at me like a hy- 
ena,” she retorted. “You are gloating over your shady 
past. You would like to tell me about all the horrible 
things you have done, but you don’t dare to. Yet that 
doesn’t make any difference. You may not have lived like 
a plaster saint. In Chicago you may drape the night with 
scarlet curtains occasionally. But, Tony, you are not a 
devil in your own home town.” 

Anthony chuckled rakishly. 

“So I’m too pure, am I?” 

“Yes, you are, you indecent wretch! You don’t under- 
stand at all what I mean. I have watched you at your 
romances, and don’t forget that we, too, lived in Arcady 
once, The objects of your adoration are always enshrined 
in stars, Tony. And you bow down and worship with a 
meek and holy expression on your unemotional counte- 
nance. You go Galahading when you should be gallivant- 
ing. You haven’t got much of a sense of humor and when 
you’re in love you lose it entirely. You're always chasing 
rainbows. You’re a poor, silly, Early-Victorian idealist, 
and the wilder the girls get in this crazy age the tamer you 
become, 

*“No woman could endure a lifetime of your high-minded 
saintly kind of love. I doubt if anyone could tolerate a 
single day and night of it. There's no thrill to you, Tony 
not a single thrill. There’s nothing but mush.” 

“See here, this is going too far!’” Anthony remonstrated 
with an edge of wrath on his voice. 

“Have I made you angry? I’m glad of it. Now aren’t 
you sorry you laughed at me? I’m going back to dance. 
No, you can’t come with me. Be brave, Tony, and try to 
be a brother to Persis—as usual!” 


Lucy had a 


mur- 
that perhaps there was a curse 


Perhaps you are 
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With this Valeria vanished in a dainty flutter toward the 
wooing sounds of the wry-necked saxophone. Anthony 
swore under his breath, lighted a fresh cigar and resumed 
his lonely vigil over the eighteenth hole. Mad ideas were 
seething through his brain. Presently when Persis Meade, 
radiant with the pleasures of the dance, came philander- 
ing by with her air lizard Anthony rose and went out 
to the parking place to find his car as if he were going 
into battle. 


In crises like this character is made or shattered. 
Anthony’s was destroyed. He would show her—meaning 
Valeria! He would show them—meaning Valeria and 
Persis! He would show all of them—meaning Joyce and 


Christine and Felicia and Lucy! 


Pei 


P TO that time Anthony Osgood had been thoroughly 

unadventurous on the surface which he presented to 
his native city He had conformed to his environment; 
Evanston had set its placid seal upon him. Under the 
spell of the genius of the place he had become correct, 
routined and apprehensive of public opinion. He firmly 
believed in being the kind of young man to whom suspi- 
cious mothers would be glad to intrust their frolicsome 
daughters. He followed an artistic profession, but he 
manifested no more temperament than a time-table. His 
world was ordered by the eight-fifty-seven and the five- 
forty-six. Ecclesiastical architecture was his specialty and 
he cultivated it on the practical side by diligent church- 
going. He could be clubby with clergymen of every de- 
nomination, but when the nineteenth hole crowd at 
Fairmoor began to tell Rabelaisian stories he listened with- 
out laughter. 

He was aware that the new age had brought a wild 
undertow into the life of the community where he vege- 
tated; he could feel tl 
Friday night dancing parties 
eated these symptoms 


liked to dance, but when ar 


he cabaret fever pulsing through the 
at Fairmoor; but he depre- 
of the flesh He 

débutante tried the 
trangle-hold and cheek-by technic of Terpsichore 
on him he wondered what her mother was saying and 


a ee 
thinkir g. 


of the dominior 
arde nt 


jowl 


neat 


he took hi 


Of course, like most of Eva 
Chicago every 


t 
self into the wilde ; of 
evening a bachelor friend 
him to dine with of chorus girls 


on, phy sical 
morning. One 
seeking adventure had invited 
He had accepted, 
ito for the occasion. He believed 
uld not be The 
e capade if it be- 
an € capade, 
which it didn’t 
might be wafted by 
Dame Rumor, he 
thought, to the fair 
ear of Persis—or 


rne 


a pair 
but he assumed an it 
that in 


cogi 


tters one co too careful 


such ma 


came 


If Freya Svendson Had Come in Through the Window in the Form 


perhaps it was Lucy or Felicia~and would wound the 
sensibilities of that beatified young person who had a 
claim on his undivided attention. Which was typical of 
Anthony. 

But the night when Valeria Vincent had told him the 
burning truth he said farewell to the influences of elms and 
ivy, of shady lawns with children playing on them, of 
bourgeois respectability, domestic virtue, the Woman's 
Club and the memory of Frances Willard. Valeria did to 
his code of life what the Germans did to Louvain: he 
straightway consecrated himself to ruin. 

The next day he went to his bank and sold two thousand 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds, taking a Bolshevist joy in 
the thought that by so doing he was shaking the pillars of 
the nation. 

This cash fund was to be devoted to revolt—to his own 
personal, single-handed assault upon the citadel of decent 
conduct. Even in depravity, it would appear, Anthony 
was methodical. 

A few days later on a languid Sabbath morning An- 
thony, unable to break an old habit, sat in the library of 
the College Club, where he lived, improving his mind with 
the Atlantic Monthly. His studies were interrupted by a 
call to the telephone. 

“Oh, Tony, I’m so sorry!” 

It was the birdlike voice of Persis. 

“Sorry about what?” 

“You must be brave, dear Tony! 
meant so much to you!” 

““What meant so much?” 

“What I told you,” 

“When?” 

“The other night at Fairmoor. Don’t go to pieces, 
Tony! I am worried about you. I’ve heard how you 
drove up to the club in a taxi at four o’clock in the morning 
and didn’t have your key, or couldn't use it, and made an 
awful racket until some one let you in—and about those 
awful men you had with you, whom you insisted on 
inviting in until the club watchman threatened to arrest 
them.” 

“You heard an earful! 
helped upstairs?” 

“Yes, Tony! Dobe a good child! Can’t Ido anything 
to help you?” 

“Yes, you can do this: Tell your friends that the two 
men who came out with me and were treated so inhospit- 
ably by the watchman—who, as chairman of the house 
committee, I have just fired—were a pickpocket and a 
gunman fora labor union. I met them at a low dance hall 
and they’re both good friends of mine. They didn’t come 
out to rob the club, as the watchman seemed to suspect. 
I brought them out to show them my collection of naughty 
Japanese prints. Does that you? 
Wouldn’t you like to see the prints yourself?” 

“Tony, you’ve gone mad!” 


I didn’t think it 


Did they tell you I had to be 


shock 





17 

“I’m the maddest thing in Evanston! You can say, also, 
that I had to be helped upstairs because ‘had been clawed 
on the ankle by a vampire.’ 

Persis’ sweet alarm at this declaration was w. ted on a 
desert wire. Anthony had rung off, 

mr 

HE story of Anthony’ nocturnal eccentricity ir ques- 

tionable company, which had been more or ke trut! 
fully reported to Pe rsis, Was talked about freely at Fairmo 
but no great importance was attached to it. Ever 
agreed that it was merely a case of Anthony drowning |! 
sorrows surprising, to be sure, in such an impecca 
character but normal enough for the re of manki 
Even Persis soon forgot her attack of cience, thou 
she could not explair away the wildt e of Anthe te 
phone talk. She wondered if he really had a collection of 
naughty Japanese print ind she asked all her friend 
about them. Anthony, in short, began to intrigue her 

At the next Friday dan: ng part , howeve tl change 
in Anthony became manifest to | worl He rived a 
the proud possessor of Freya Svend 1} vallroon 
demeanor was that of a man who has achieved le 
He posed abundantly in attitudes that sec lt 
alternately ‘“‘See what I brought in” and “I t help 
it—it’s a gift!” 

If Freya Svendson had come in throug ew i 
the form of an exploding hand grenade she ha ! 
have caused more excitement at Fairmoor. | Was ¢ 
identifiable. She had sung small réles with the Chica 
Opera Company the winter before ing the with the 
voice of a crow and the physical appeal of a: shan 
barbarian. She was now doing the ime thing in the 
summer-opera season at Ravinia. There w ibsolute 
no reason for her appearance in grand opera u | 
singing was to be regarded as co relief ea that 
is, except the inevitable one But « hi indard 
answer to artistic riddles could 1 be stated for Fre 
terms of the personal equatio 

Freya was a mystery. She wa also a | Lot ‘ 
Whenever anyone saw her, he or she couldn’t p tal 
about her for weel 

She was very young and made like a Val fer hais 
was tawny and so were her eyes. There were plenty of 
athletic types among the women of Fa bu 
towered over them like a godde Her face had a st 
peasant beauty, carnal in every feature, and | zg 
was that of heroic animal youth gorousl Iptured 












of an Exploding Hand Grenade She Hardty Could Have Caused More Excitement at Fairmor 
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Views of a Layman on Bolshevism 
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‘ November, 1917 
; igo il 
' mes 
qué ‘ eq in Crt 
Hung in f re rhe 
eT ‘ t Ne 
embe L915,wasap l l 
re t he umerou 
pr ys of the Spartacist 
hat « M } t 

ed the dignit fare 

it had a econo! 
ba The November re 
olutior Austria-Hungar 
Wil purely politic il Fol- 
lowing the elimination of 
the Hapsburg government 
the empire broke into six 


fr igment which with pre 
existing territory belonging 
? 


Lo urrounding tate 


formed six fairly homoge 
neous rat Austria, Hungary, 


ionalistle tates 
lovakia, Poland, Rumania and the kingdom of the Se 


Croats and Siovene rhe second revolution in Hung 


in March, 1919, was a social revolution 


Attempts to provoke a social revolution in Aus 
reason of the temperament of the people, 
uence of the missions conducting tions in Russia. Even Americans who had traveled and 


failed, partly by 
partly because of the 
relief in Austria under the direction of the Supreme 


1} 


Feonomie Council of Paris. The constitutional mon 
archies in Rumania and the kingdom of the S. H. S. 
were able, with the guidance of coalition cabinets and 
under the inspiration of new-found nationalism, to re 


toward revolution that 
proceeded from Russia sin Poland 
ind Czechoslovakia were also able to resist further 


ist successfully the impulse 
The new re public 
revolution, again largely through the strength of new 
found nationalism Political revolution oceurred in 
Bulgaria, but the presence of the Army of Occupation 


‘ ted a social revolution 


The Inevitable Sequence 


N GREECE the party of Venizelos has been so com 

pletely in control of the situation that any revolu 
tion against the figurehead monarch was abandoned, 
in the face of the prosperity that came to Greece after 
the Armistice. Finland first achieved freedom from 
Russia, then succumbed to internal Bolshevistic revo- 
lution, only to have the 
conservative spirit of the 
nation reassert itself in 
the casting out of the 
reds, followed by the ere« 
fipn of a more ofr le 
table white government, 
which has been recog 
nized by the United 
States and her Allic 

Despite prosperity as 
a result of geographical 
position during the war 
there was great social 
unrest in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Holland and 


Czecho 


ary, sequence is reversion of the economic revolution. This 





A Village in Central Russia 


the second revolution brought change in the organization 

rbs, of industrial society; the third step in the inevitable 
has already been accomplished in Germany and Hungary 

tria and is in course of realization in Russia. 

It is impossible for Americans to visualize the condi- 


























Russian Radicalism—By Alonzo Englebert Taylor 


in Russia extensively before 
the war, were familiar with 
her forms of government 
and society, conversant 
with the characteristics of 
the people, and enjoyed op- 
portunities for first-hand 
acquaintanceship with the 
mixed Oriental-Occidental 
features of Russian life 
find it very difficult to an- 
alyze development since 
1914. 
Propaganda 


MERICAN, English and 

French men of busi- 
ness— mostly engineers, or- 
ganizers and administrators 
in large Russian indus- 
tries—who remained in 
Russia through the period 
of active participation in 
the great war, through the 
Kerensky régime, and for 
varying periods of timesince 
the establishment of the 





present government, bring out relatively clear-cut but 
often somewhat conflicting statements of conditions. With 
these must be contrasted the descriptions of Germans of 
similar type who left Russia on the declaration of war 
in August, 1914, but returned after the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Numerous missions visited Russia during 1917 


1918, but there has been little direct or indirect con- 
tact during 1919. On the other hand, from within 
outward there has been since November, 1917, a 
steadily increasing stream of propaganda, extending 
in all directions and to great distances, purporting to 
present the case of Russia to the proletariat of the ex- 
Central Powers, to the peoples of the Allied and as- 
sociated governments and to the neutral nations. 
This propaganda has been carried on partly in print, 
partly through the spoken word of Russians who have 
come out and of non-Russians who have gone in to 
observe and come out to report. The publications of 
the present Russian Government addressed to its own 
people are now available to a certain extent. To a 
larger extent in Germany, to a lesser extent in Eng- 
land, France and in this country, translations are 
available of important governmental documents, 
manifestoes, programs, transactions of congresses, 
minutes of political meetings and decisions of the 
higher bodies of the government. From this all one 
can obtain a rough panoramic picture that is not 
inconsistent with our conception of the Russian people 
before the war. Of all the 
nations of the world, ex- 
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Sweden. Had the Bolshe 
vistic wing of German 





socialism secured control 


cept the Chinese, Russia 
is the least articulate and 
speaks with the feeblest 
tongue. 

Of the population of 
Russia at the outbreak of 
the war, 185,000,000, 
some 155,000,000, or 
eighty-five per cent, were 
agrarian, including in 
this term the inhabitants 
of towns that were purely 
agricultural in their ac- 
tivities. Russia was, 
therefore, an overwhelm- 
ingly agrarian state, Po- 








of the 


Germany in any one ol 


government in 
the numerous attempt 
at revolution during the 
first four months of the 
present year there is litth 
doubt that these four na 
tions would have been 
plunged into revolutior 
This, there7ore wasthe 


sequence of eventsin each 





country, in meaning if 
not in incident: The first 


brought meaes, OGD GhOUR GROVER, Ub © 


revolution 


change of government; 
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land having the heaviest 
urban population. Rus- 
sia was a collection of re- 
lated. Slavic tribes, whose 
centralization was ac- 
complished under a 
bureaucracy that repre- 
sented the church and 
the czar; there was no 
cohesion of a unifying 
spirit of nationalism. 
Divided into aristocracy, 
middle class or bour- 
geoisie, and working 











class, really proletariat, 
nine-tenths belonged 
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tothe submerged working masses i 
and not over one per cent be- 
longed to the aristocracy, leay- 
ing a heterogeneous middle class 
that was quite as agrarian as in- 
dustrial in interests. 

The government of the ezar 
was very bad. There was little 
personal liberty, no freedom of 
speec h or of the press. The gov- 
ernment from top to bottom was 
saturated with corruption, in- 
competent in administration and 
devoid of social conscience. Vio- 
lations of law—whether classed 
as crimes against the political 
organization, the social fabric, 
the church or property—were 
punished with hideous severity. 
The secret police were on every 
street, In every home, in every 
industry. Labor wasshamelessly 
underpaid; the standards of life 
of the poorer classes in country 
and city were wretched past de- 
scription. Though the country 








was man rich, land rich and 
metal rich, nine-tenths of the 
people were submerged in poverty, degradation and 
suffering, though in the purely animal sense the 
people were warmly housed and adequately fed. 

Ignorant and superstitious, the masses still re- 
tained, generation after generation, elemental traits 
of power, goodness and idealism that were very 
remarkable, under the total circumstances of their 
lives. Almost animalistic in mentality, the Russian 
could pass in a moment from the naiveté of a child to 
the ferocity of a beast. The systematic cultivation of 
alcoholism, encouraged by the state monopoly of spir- 
its, had resulted in a lamentable physical deterioration 
of a naturally virile race. 

Though Russia had great scientists she had no pub- 
lic sanitation. The great musicians, painters and 
writers of Russia drew from the unhappiness of her 
pe ople the elemental material that gave to their cre- 
ations their greatest qualities; but they gave little 
to the Russian people—they gave to the world and to 
the future. It is not an accident that the Russian 
communists have made daily use of the Marxian expres- 
sion ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’; because of all 
Caucasian peoples Russia possessed a proletariat that 
corresponds to the definition of Marx. 


Foreign Control of Manufactures 


T IS necessary to recognize two streams in the develop- 
ment of events in Russia since the declaration of the 
great war. From the agrarian stream proceeded the soviet; 
from the industrial 
stream, commu- 


nism. The different fF 
relations and reac- 

tions of agriculture 
and urban industry 


will control develop- 
ments in the future. 

Industry, in the 
modern economic 
sense of the word, 
was in Russia before 
the war practically 
in the hands of for- 
eigners. The capital 
was partly foreign. 
The engineers, man- 


agers, organizers and 
administrators were 
largely foreigners. 
Several American 
producers, like the 
Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, the 
American Radiator 
Company and the 
International Har- 
vester Company, had 
large plants in Rus- 
sia. Labor was cheap 
and manufacturing 
organizations of the 
world were coming 
to the view that it 
was better to estab- 
lish plants in Russia 
and, using Russian 
and imported basic 
materials, manufac- 
ture with Russian 
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labor articles for the Russian trade than to ship in finished 
articles from abroad. But whether the plant was foreign 
or Russian, the men in control of operations were largely 
foreigners. A large percentage of these foreigners were 
Germans; certainly they exceeded in number any other 
nationality, and probably exceeded them all. These for- 
eign men in control of operations were efficient in their 
operations downward—that is, in the actual running of 
the plants. Upward, in their relations to finance and gov- 
ernment, they were often the victims of exploitation. 





Crossing the River at Nikolskoe, Siberia 
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7 All over the world Russian buy 
| ers played fast and furious wit! 
} gratt placing contra D 
honest n busine \W imo 
byword the except 
© ae gs ol el gn ex 
pe who gave to | la re 
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e posse ed W he e great 
war t e ¢ these eng t 
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I 1 ) bey to leave Ru 
t The Ge 1 nat had 
to leave The B h, Frenct 
1 Ame i were pra bily 
will ndust Ru 
land as the er ( 
i became more impera 
tively needed. The British, and 
Fre ! representa ‘ were 
wit ‘ relative ea the 
Americans remained longer. But 
\ ! last ear pract l 





Now these me were the brain 
of R lust through 
ther eR in labor found 

an effective applicat I lerstood ts of pro 
duction. They were ablet lapt the processes in d 


tribution to the exigencies of Russian trar portation. 


Industry Shot to Pieces 


jeer understood the market. re juirements of each 
section of the huge country. And the were ex 


perts in credits and finance Hay ng largely created 
these Russian industries, when they left Russia the 
efficient management of the great industric ilmost 
d ippeared Coincident with tl ine table deteri- 
oration in. the ian industries the government 
underto¢ huge program of manul ire f imple 
ments of war, and the best bra that Russia pos 
essed were placed in war W ne «ae ratior { 
the civilian industries was continuou ind progre ‘ 
Lacking external control, graft raged more riotously 
than ever, in both Villar ind militar ndaustrie 
corruptior became the rule rather tha ne excep- 
tion, applied to quantity and quality of output as well 
as to price. ‘ 

This deterioration found its1 t severe expre min the 
operations of railways and min¢ lin tl facture of 
agricultural implements. The railway equipment waslargely 
of foreign model and the upkeep wa pris palivinthe hand 
of foreign expert The mines were depends ipon foreign 
equipment to an appalling extent he efficient instru 
ment of agr culture were to a good extent manufactured 
in Russia by American plants. There were, however, large 

Crern plar n 
K i they im- 
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ve leteriorated 
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The government 
of Kerensky failed to 
effect a mprove 
ment. Under the g 
ernment of | 
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deter ration ha 
beer | further ag 
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govern t did t 
ruin the industries of 
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BRAWN VERSUS 


By Albert W. Atwood 


once gave 


COLLEGE professor 


} i hypothetical question, 
the iwye! iy, in the prob- 
‘ f wage He i ed what would 


ippen if ‘ il ty became very 
mit n while at tne ame time the 
mat | » deteriorated it physique 


nl! i few men ren 


iined capable 


of holding a plow and handling a pick. 
‘As in the days of Achilles the huge 
varrior was the admired hero,” said the 
professor in answer to his own question, 
oma eet where common labor 
va irce the much envied person 
would be the brawny workman. He 
would be highly paid and that 
which 1 cearce and paid for at a high 
‘ cor ands general esteem. No 
loubt the muscular laborer would look 


down with contempt on the re t of man- 
kind preci e| as the « ipitalist busi- 
ne man regards with contempt the 
lay laborer. Social lines would be 


turned topsy-turvy 
quite reached that stage. 


We haven't 
Business ability | not become a drug 
upon the market, and muscle is still 
fairly common. But freight engineers 
in numerous cases are getting larger 
wages than the salaries paid to the gov- 
ernors of thirteen state Thousands of 


clergymen receive le than day labor- 


ers or window cleaner Assistant sec- 


retaries of state receive no more than 
killful machinist 
After seven years of university edu- 


cation and the grueling examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in- 


structorsin universities often draw down 
the same wage as the men who rake 
leaves and remove ashes on the campus. 
The pay of these tructors in one of 
the largest and richest universities in 
the country is le than that of motor- 


men, though the latter learn their trade 


in a few weeks or months. When this 
great and famous university promotes 
its instructors after perhaps years of 


ervice to the rank of assistant professor 


it pay them almost exactly the stand- 
, and when the 


ion, full pro 


ard wage of carper ter 

highest peak of the prof 

fessor hip, is reache i,the pay 

equals that of a locom 
In an [Illinois coal town 

aged $217.78 a month recently and the 

fifteen teachers in the schools were paid 

$55 a Philadelphia one boarding-house 

keeper who preferred to cater to s¢ hool-teachers had to 


just about 





itive engineer, 


miners aver- 


month each. In 


give them up and take laborers because the teachers could 
not afford the price of her board. 

The manager of an en ployme nt bureau for soldiers, 
ailors and marines rece ived two phone requests within a 
few minutes of each other, one for laborers at $37.20 a week 
and the other for a college 


$1000 a year, or $19.23 a week. 


professor of mathematics at 


We Laugh Because /t's True 


YRAVEDIGGERS in New York recently struck for a 
T higher wage, though they had been getting more than 
in the same city had ever re- 
One need but read 


many elderly bookkeepe r 
But why multiply ir 
in the daily papers to collect a whole ar- 

One may read of such instances as that 
of the schoolboy who was so defective mentally that he was 
forced to leave school and at once secured a job which paid 
only a dollar a was received by the school- 
teachers who tried to 


serve the social revolution more gayly you can do it through 


ceived tances? 
the want columns 


senal of such case 


year less thar 
struct him. Or if you prefer to ob- 


the humorous weeklies, where a typical joke reads like this: 


got to know French 
is eighteen dollars a week, 
I ain’t got no edication; I’m 


EMPLOYER For tl iob you've 

ind Spanish, and the pay 
APPLICANT: Lord, mister, 

after a job in the yard 
EMPLOYER: See the yard boss. We'll start you at forty. 


What we apparently observe all about us is that brawn 
and no training enjoy greater rewards than brain and years 
Literally of course the mere possession of an 
not enable a laborer to earn 
He must have some training 


of training 
average strong physiqui 
big money right at the start 
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It is true of course that there are 
many reasons, many explanations for the 
curious and spectacular discrepancies 
in pay cited in the first few para- 








It Can Never Profit the State to Underpay ite Own Workers, for They are the 


Guardians and Protectors of the Whole People 


and apprenticeship. In a few exceptional cases this is very 
long indeed, almost as long as that of the college professor. 
Perhaps the longest is that of the locomotive engineer. 

But in the vast majority of wage-earning occupations 
the period of preparation is a mere nothing as compared 
with that of those who follow so-called brain occupations, 
Often it is only a few months; in numerous cases only a 
few weeks. Certainly it is true that strong men learned to 
drive rivets in ships in a few weeks or months, thereby earn- 
ing wages of $60 a week and more. A glass manufacturer 
recently stated that he had men who were earning $100 a 
week, and that their trade could be learned in three weeks. 
Probably his statement is one-sided and prejudiced, but at 
least it reflects general tendencies, 

Apparently the intellectual leaders of society —profes- 
sors, teachers, clergymen and all manner «* technicians— 
are falling far behind in the money race as compared with 
wage earners. More than that, the physical supports of 
society—the policemen, firemen, army and navy officers 
and government and municipal employees generally —these 
also are falling far behind. 

How long, it may be asked, can power, prestige and dig- 
nity run counter to financial status? How long will it be 
before the flannel shirt rather than the white collar becomes 
the badge of social position? Will not the job instead of 
the position admit one to society? Can professors who 
receive less than cotton-mill help continue to impress high 
standards of culture if they lose their relative social stand- 
ing? Will men toil and study to become authorities on 
water supply and electrical systems if they are paid less 
than coal miners? 

For if the professor and technician cannot afford auto- 
mobiles and servants and the wage earner can and in time 
does learn to buy and hire these luxuries the social differ- 
ences and distinctions seem bound slowly to shift. 


graphs of this article. That a locomo- 
tive engineer receives slightly more 
than a governor may prove of course 
that the governor receives too little. 
But that is by no means the whole 
story. 

There are many thousands of men 
in every state who would actually pay 
a salary to be made governor because 
of the prestige, power, position, influ- 
ence and connections afforded. 

But we can throw aside all these ex- 
treme cases and still find ourselves in 
the midst of great changes. One of the 
assistants in a soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines’ reémployment bureau, which has 
found positions for nearly 25,000 men, 
told me before discussing the subject of 
this article that he had in his business 
lifetime placed 75,000 men—35,000 
in the last few years. 


Curiosities of Wage Scales 


" HEN I started in business in 

1908,” he said, ‘‘ bookkeepers had 
to be really good to get $75 a month, 
and a machinist had to be good to 
make $20 to $22 a week, working fifty- 
two hours. That is, the pay was almost 
exactly the same, the,machinist receiv- 
ing only a trifle more. 

**Now the bookkeeper receives $30 a 
week, and the machinist ninety cents an 
hour, which is $40 a week if there is no 
overtime. But he gets time and a half 
for overtime, and double pay on Sun- 
day. If he works overtime to any ex- 
tent he makes a good deal more than 
$40 a week. But that is not the whole 
comparison, for the bookkeeper prob- 
ably gets nothing for overtime. The 
failure to pay salaried workers for over- 
time is a great abuse and becoming a 
more serious problem every day.” 

“But doesn’t the bookkeeper have a 
far better chance of promotion than the 
machinist?” I asked. 

“*That is the common idea,” was the 
reply; “‘and the employer excuses his 
failure to pay a decent salary to the 
bookkeeper by always impressing upon 
him the big business viewpoint, by try- 
ing to teach him his connection with the man ahead of 
him whom he is going to succeed. But the fact is that 
the machinist has just as good, in some respects a better 
chance to go ahead. He is in direct line for toolmaker, 
and the toolmaker is in direct line for foreman. 

“Employers come to us even now with the high cost of 
living and try to get clerks for $14 and $16 a week, though 
we can get $18 a week for any boy to learn the rubber-tire 
business, and the shipyards pay forty cents an hour to 
learners. 

““One of my friends, a prosperous business man, keeps 
telling me that I am doing a bad work because I will not 
place anyone at less than $18 a week. ‘What are we com- 
ing to?’ exclaims this man, who believes I am adding to 
social unrest by refusing to place men at small wages. 

“There are commercial concerns in this city where one 
must be a crackajack penman to earn $18 a week. There 
are bookkeepers fifty-eight years old sitting on high stools 
still getting $25 a week. One of the largest concerns in the 
country recently offered $25 a week to a man thirty-one 
years old with nine years’ experience to be assistant to its 
credit manager.” 

All the teachings both of common sense and of economics 
would lead us to expect that too great a shift in the finan- 
cial status of, let us say, college professors and window 
cleaners will tend in time to right itself. Let us suppose 
that college instructors continue to receive $1200 a year, 
and window cleaners push their wages up to $100 a day. 
Will not the ranks of professors be thinned out and those of 
window cleaners enlarged? In time there would not be 
enough candidates for professors and too many for window 
cleaners. Then the financial compensation would adjust 
itself accordingly. 

Such contrasts are extreme and impossible. I conjure 
them up merely to raise the question as pointedly as possible. 
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In actual practice there is already a considerable shift from 
clerical to manual work under way, as shown by the reém- 
ployment of service men. More than 1300 men who were 
clerks before they entered service have consented, in 
response to the suggestion of the reémployment committee 
in New York City, to change over to manual labor. Young 
service men came into the bureau and when asked what 
their previous occupation had been, replied “Clerical.” 
They were directed to a vocational counselor, who as likely 
as not suddenly felt of their muscle. 

“Say, buddy,” remarked the vocational counselor, 
“‘you’re a husky young fellow, all right. Why don’t you 
go into the shipyards or the glass works? We've got some 
motion pictures of those lines right here. You'll enjoy see- 
ing them anyway, even if you don’t go into the works, and 
if you do go in you'll be earning from $40 to $60 a week 
before long.” 

Of the 1300 clerks who fell for this argument many have 
become machinist specialists, lathe workers, electricians, 
and workers on telephone installation, jewelry, flat silver, 
and the like. 

One soldier had been a professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing before the war, on a salary of $2400 a year. He was per- 
suaded to take a position as supervisor—a sort of under 
superintendent—in a shipyard, where he will receive from 
$1.20 to $1.40 an hour and much more for overtime. 

A big husky Irishman, twenty-nine years of age, had 
been a bookkeeper. He had taken an accounting and 
financial course in an Irish college, but the best bookkeep- 
ing job he could get as he left the service was for $25 a 
week. 

He was persuaded to go into a shipyard, where he will 
receive fully as much as an apprentice as he would as a 
bookkeeper, and probably $60 a week after he learns the 
trade, which will not be more than three months at the most. 

One boy announced that he hoped to sell gas engines some 
day and said that he knew gas engines and mighty little 
else. He was readily persuaded to take a job in the factory 
of an automobile company. When the arrangement had 
been made he said: ‘That's all right. My father says 
office workers are underpaid fools.” It later proved that his 
father was a man worth three-quarters of a million dollars. 


More Jobs Than Soldiers to Fill Them 


| THE newspapers and even more in conversation one 
reads and hears much in the way of complaint at the up- 
pish attitude of ex-service men when they apply for jobs. 
They are said to be unreasonable in their demands, reject- 
ing all working conditions that fall short of perfection. 
“Why, they won’t take a job now,” said one disgusted 
business man, “unlessit’son thesame block where they live.” 
It is of course a well-known fact that many young officers, 
especially, have had an awful comedown since they left the 
service. This has been even more true in England than 
here. Many majors and lieutenant colonels attained their 
positions in the British Army through being promoted on 
the field. The casu- 
alties were greater 


military life they can runa factory. Disillusion has awaited 
many of them. 

While older professional men, such as physicians and 
lawyers, often gave up good practices to enter the service, 
and find that they must make a sacrifice to get back into 
their professions, the real problem is with the younger 
officers, especially with young men who had graduated 
from college just about the time they entered service. 
These boys now feel in many cases that they cannot take 
anything less than $3000 or $4000 a year to start with. 

It is natural of course that men should expect to better 
their positions in life after serving their country, and espe- 
cially after having held responsible positions. But employ- 
ers are rare who will pay such salaries to men whose only 
business experience has been as second lieutenants. The 
adjustment between the natural desire to pave the way for 
service men and the hard facts of the market is a delicate 
one. But it is only fair to say that much of the criticism of 
service men for their refusal to accept many of the jobs 
or positions offered to them is wholly unfounded. There is 
an entirely natural explanation of the attitude of these men 
toward the average opening which they refuse. 

At the reémployment bureau in New York City there 
has never been a time when available jobs did not exceed 
by three to four thousand the number of applicants. This 
is what has given rise to the widespread criticism of the 
supposed unreasonableness of the service men. But the 
character of these jobs is very significant. Many are poorly 
paid clerical positions where the salary is too low to live on. 
More important, however, is the fact that there is always a 
surplus of jobs at cleaning windows, cutting grass, tending 
furnaces and the like. But these are pieces of work which 
the great majority of men simply will not take because 
they are blind-alley jobs without any future. 

““A man with brains, who has been in an occupation 
where brains are essential or who has had anything from a 
high-school education up, can be persuaded to go into 
manual labor if you show him where he is going to make 
big money at it in the future,” is the way Major Warren 
Bigelow and his assistants in charge of the New York 
reémployment bureau put the case. 

““Men who have had a high-school education simply will 
not cut grass, tend furnaces, clean windows or do any of these 
other common garden variety of jobs. They can be per- 
suaded to sacrifice the wsthetic, to take the cash and let 
the credit go, as Omar said, if you can show them where 
there is real money at the end, such as riveting in the 
shipyards or toolmaking.” 

At another reémployment bureau in the same city, run 
by the Knights of Columbus, it was said that a tendency 
for former clerks and accountants to go into manual work 
was plainly discernible. Many instances were cited, one 
case being that of an applicant who had no money and 
only the shabbiest of old service clothes. He said he had 
been an accountant, but at first was not believed because 
of his uncouth appearance. His beautiful penmanship, 
however, proved the truth of at least part of his story. 


He had no desire to go back into clerical work and was 
readily persuaded to take a job in a printing office involving 
manual work 

As I entered this labor hut of the Knights of Columbus I 
noticed an especially large crowd of men surrounding a 
table. Most of them looked like manual workers and had 
been such before the war. But quite a few were clerk 
These men were being employed by a manufacturer of 
phonographs for factory work. The day before ninety had 
been accepted, and fifty up to noon of the day that I 
visited the place. The representative of the employe r was 
very frank in relating the drawbacks of the work as well a 
its advantages, 

‘You have to work in a room which is hot all the time 
he said. “‘We have two thousand fans to keep it as cool as 
possible, but it’s round eighty degrees. You have to pay 
your own fare up there’’—fifty miles away—‘‘and we pay 
you nothing until you have worked a week. That is, we 
hold back the first week’s pay. Also it will cost you $3 a 
week in advance to get a bedroom. But you don’t need any 
previous experience, and we pay you forty cents an hour 
while you are learning. I learned in three days. Of course 
a few people never do get onto it, but the average time is 
only ten days. Then we put you on piecework.”’ 


Piece Workers Decline to be Foremen 
iy HEN you get on piecework you can earn from $5 to 
$10 aday. A great many of the workers make from 
$6 to $7 a day. That is fairly common. One man worked 
last Sunday and made $25, at the double-time rate for 
Sunday work.” 

“Is there any future in this work?" I asked as more and 
more applicants gathered round and listened to our 
conversation. 

“We can’t get people to take foremen’s jobs,” was the 
reply. ‘The faster ones make so much on piecework that 
they don’t want to become foremen on salaries.” 

“But is the work regular?”’ I persisted. ‘Aren't there 
any slack seasons and unemployment?” 

““We have never had any yet, and there won’t be as long 
as people buy phonographs and records, and the Du Ponts 
and Rockefellers continue to invest their money.” 

But as far as can be learned the shift from clerical to 
manual labor is mostly confined to men who are out of 
jobs, to service men. There are not many evidences of a 
change among workers who are already placed. Certainly 
the defection of a few thousand clerks in the largest city in 
the country is hardly going to starve the clerical occupa- 
tions in the metropolis enough to push salaries upward. 
After all it is only a drop in the ocean Indeed, the plain 
fact is that as yet there is no noticeable rush of men from 
professional and clerical life over into manual work. The 
black-coated salariat is not pouring into the ranks of the 
proletariat by any means. 

During the war a few professors and clergymen worked 
as common laborers in the shipyards, and the newspapers 
made a big feature 
of it. Photographs 





naturally than in our 
forces, and many of 
these relatively high 
officers had been in 
rather humble walks 
of life before the war. 
At any rate they had 
been wage earners. 

A favorite story 
in Great Britain a 
few months ago had 
to do with the waiter 
in a café who made 
a courtly bow to an 
especially consider- 
ate customer, and 
remarked in a low 
voice as the cus- 
tomer handed him a 
tip and started to 
leave: “‘ Three weeks 
agoalieutenant colo- 
nel; now a waiter.” 

In England and 
France many Officers 
have had to go back 
to relatively humble 
occupations. The 
same is true here to 
a less extent. But 
the problem is ren- 
dered more difficult 
by the fact that of- 
ficers leaving the 
service often over- 
rate their executive 
ability. They feel 
that because they 








were published in 
the Sunday papers 
of a distinguished 
preacher standing in 
a shipyard with a 
pick in his hand 

It is true also that 
a few society women 
in New Haven 
worked in munition 
works, and the local 
papers expanded the 
incident in a breath 
less manner. Patri- 
otism led quite a 
number of persor 
temporarily out of 
theirnormal grooves 
Efforts were made 
likewise in several 
localities to force 
men out of women’ 
jobs and into men’ 
jobs 

““Many men art 
still tearing ribbons 
in a dry-goods store 
who ought to be 
pulling a bell cord 
over the back of a 
mule,’’ said Cliff 
Williams, 
of the labor recruit- 
ing work in several 
Southern states 

But the war did 
not last long enough 


in charge 


Continued on 
Page 165 
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“wot So Loud,"' She Continued. 


“The Fog Carries Sound, and You Never Know Who's Behind the Hedge" 








xIV 

OLONEL RYKER, bolt upright, square- 
houldered, stern-lipped, a martinet, looked 
through stony eyes at the head of the house 

of Lingard and imperturbably waited to hear what 
dot his fiancée was to receive. Roger, owllike, solemn, 
wished to bellow laughter at ascene which see med incredibly 
aburlesque, Dorothy's guardian, And amarriage portion 
notasked but demanded. He bristled with antagonism and 
wished to challenge the successful wooer on every ground, 
including that of birth. He had a strong but not unbiased 
conviction that Bickley Ryker was mercenary and that he 
happy. The situation was the 
more ridiculous for the reason that Roger was in khaki, 
had begun the interview with a respectful salute, and was 
plainly expected to remember that he was a private ad 


would not make Dorothy 


dressing a colonel 

““When I left here before,"’ Colonel Ryker explained, ‘‘I 
told you that Miss Lingard and I hadn't hit it off.” 

“That,” Roger answered dryly, “puts it mildly.” 

‘People gossiped and exaggerated,” the colonel said, 
He explaine d that there had been a bit of scene, that letters 
of apoloy vy had crossed, “I dorothy slanged the army,” he 
said, “and, like a good sportsman, wrote to say she was 

orry. I had slanged her, and I wrote, That’s the way the 

letters began. We've understood each other these two 
weeks now, I've not seen her yet; I shan’t see her if you 
don’t do the proper thing.” 

Roger bent forward and stared incredulously into the 
stern, steady eyes. ‘ You'd throw her over if 1 didn’t make 
her an allowance?’ 

He rapped out the words sharply. 

Colonel Ryker shook his head. “‘She wouldn't call it 
that,” he said. “She'd say I was playing straight. We 
If you don’t do the usual thing I 
shall have to write and tell her, and of course she'd call it 
off. She'd have to.” 

“But you say she’s fond of you?” said the surprised 
Roger 

**She is, and I of her. But my position and hers have 
got to be kept up. When peace comes I may revert as low 
as captain. We couldn't do on the salary.” 

“Suppose,” the curious Roger said, “‘that I take the 
American 


mean that you’d go away without seeing her? 


couldn't live on my pay 


iew and refuse any allowance, do you really 
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“The only fair thing,” the colonel said. “‘ It would upset 
her no end if we met. It wouldn’t be easy for me. It’s on 
the cards that we might lose our heads.”’ 

The colonel paused. He came so near to showing emo- 
tion that Roger became slightly more sympathetic. 

“That’s the truth,”” Ryker resumed. ‘I can’t trust my- 
self, and if she was equally weak we might do the impossi 
ble romantic and go off and get married. That would be 
taking advantage of her.” 

Roger conceived further respect for this imperturbable 
suitor, who no doubt was playing the game according to the 
English rules. 

“In the States we take a chance,” he said. 

“You can lose your place in the line over there, and 
come back. Not here. I'm a soldier, nothing else. I am 
of humble birth. She couldn’t marry me if I gave up the 
army when peace comes, and tried to make money. She'd 
lose her friends. She'd lose her caste. My uniform redeems 
my birth. I must stick to soldiering, and she must have a 
marriage settlement.” 

“Even love,” Roger said, ‘‘ goes by rule in this country.’ 

“We think ours the better way,”’ the coionel rejoined. 
“Over there if you care for a girl you and she gamble with 
fate. If you fail she pays the price, not you. She breaks 
her heart over petty economies, and her back over serv- 
ant’s work.” 

“We work together—and win,”’ Roger cried indignantly. 

“Have it your way,” the colonel answered. ‘‘Over here 
it’s different.” 

Roger was struck by a bright idea. ‘“‘Suppose I were to 
ask you and Dorothy to manage the property,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘I want to live over there, not here. We could fix 
up terms.” He was pleased. Dorothy would still be mis- 
tress of St. Dyfrigs. “‘ What would be your policy?” 

“Not yours,” the uncompromising Ryker answered. 
“T’'ve heard of your concessions. You're on the wrong 
tack. You don’t see that this lawless spirit will die away 
as times get settled. The man who holds the whip hand 
now will be the man who holds it then.” The colonel bent 
forward and snapped his jaws hard together twice before 


RALEIGH 


resuming. ‘“‘I should drive every dissatisfied 
man off the estate—farmer, farm laborer, cot- 
tager, no matter who. I should show them that 
there is one landed proprietor in the country 
who is ready to stand by his rights. You pour oil on 
flames. I should turn on the cold water of common sense.” 
The colonel’s lips set sternly in a hard straight line. 

“You are more Tory than the duke,” was the surprised 
Roger’s comment. 

“The duke,” the colonel retorted, shrugging his square 
shoulders, ‘‘is managed by a frightened lady. In the long 
run the British people will stand by authority and look up 
to their superiors.” 

“Of whom,” Roger asked, “‘you are one?” 

“Of whom,” the unmoved colonel answered, “‘I am one. 
War has given me my chance. His Majesty’s commission 
and my marriage fix my standing.” 

“It seems to me,” Roger said bluntly, “that you are 
marrying for position and money.” 

The colonel shot a significant glance and bowed coldly. 

‘Please say it out,”” Roger politely begged. 

“If you care to hear it,’’ was the response. “‘I expected 
of course to have to put up with a lot. You Yankees are a 
crude people, who fancy yourselves so much that you de- 
spise cuatoms different from your own, .Not one of you 
ever comes to Europe to see what he can learn.” 

“Every Britisher,’”’ Roger interrupted sarcastically, 
“‘who ever went to the United States went to learn of 
course!” 

“The older and more polished civilization,”’ the colonel 
responded, ‘‘does not go to the younger to be instructed. 
A mother does not visit the nursery to learn.” 

“Nevertheless, wisdom has been known to fall from the 
lips of children,’’ Roger said with perfect good humor. He 
had an odd respect for this man who came to ask for money 
and yet declined to bend one inch to get it. 

“Anyhow,” the colonel pursued, “I couldn’t accept your 
suggestion. Dorothy cannot stay here. She would be 
coldly treated by some of her friends who would not accept 
me. In India, for instance, I am a soldier only. Every- 
body will know that I am the son of a cottager, but I shall 
have an established standing.” 

Roger nodded. ‘‘What would the usual thing be?”’ he 
asked. 
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“Any solicitor accustomed to family matters,” the colo- 
nel explained, “‘would tell you that you should settle a 
thousand pounds a year on trustees for Dorothy’s benefit. 
You would be one trustee. The lawyer might be another. 
The sum would be paid to her, and on her death the pring i- 
pal would be divided equally among her children as soon 
as the youngest should reach the age of twenty-one.” 

“You look far ahead.” 

‘“‘Better that than to look behind with regret.” 

‘All right,” Roger agreed. ‘I'll do what you want.” 

“Thank you,” the colonel said, rising. ‘I hoped you 
would do the fair thing.’ 

Roger smiled at thanks so casual. ‘I will see Dorothy,” 
he said. “I will do what she wants. It will rest with her 
and with Miss Turle.” 

The colonel looked as much surprised as he could. He 
had been so strenuously checking emotion through years 





in order to get the correct manner that he had in part lost 
the power to feel. 
‘You told me that you had turned Miss Turle down,” 
Roger reminded him. “If you treated her unfairly ir 
“It is not usual to 
refer to the lady in 


In the middle of the farmyard burned a huge bonfire, 
consuming a solid old cellar door. Farmer John Smith 
stood with folded arms watching the flames as a high 
priest might stand watching a funeral pyre. The attitude 
of this broad-shouldered John Bull, his set face, his ab- 
sorption, were indications which made approach seem in- 
trusion on some sacrificial rite; so Roger sidled round 
behind a hayrick and came plump on Miss Elliott. She put 
a finger to her lips and looked at him from eyes of laughter. 

‘His wife’s first vote under the new law,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘The Liberals have come for her and she’s gone 
with them. He’s Tory, and he’s gone mad, simply mad. 
His language!’’ Miss Elliott’s tone expressed awe and 
condemnation; yet her eyes expressed admiration. 

“Dorothy’s engaged,” was his hardly apposite answer. 

Miss Elliott’s little start and tinyfrown preceded a smile. 
‘*My sincerest congratulations,’’ she said. 

“Why congratulate me?” he murmured. 

He could distinctly hear her sharp intaken breath. She 
bent forward and searched his eyes. He tried to look like a 
sphinx and felt unaccountably happy. 
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these matters.”’ Colo- 
nel Ryker had the pa- 
tient manner of one 
who explains toa child. 
‘There is nothing 
about Miss Turle to 
explain or to regret. 
There was a mutual 
interest. Conditions 
changed. The incident 
was closed.” 

A little girl came 
with atelegram. It or- 
dered Sergeant Kellie 
Hill to report in Lon- 
don the next morning 
for final medical exam- 
ination in connection 
with his application 
for discharge from the 
British Army. 

‘I’ve a lot of things 
to see to, colonel,”’ he 
aid. “I accept your 
word about Miss Turle, 
of course, and shall not 
speak to her. When I 
come back I will see 
Dorothy. I congratu- 
late you.” 

“Thank you. Good 
morning.” The colonel 
saluted. Roger re- 
turned the salute and 
hurried away to an ap- 
pointment with John 
Smith, of the . 

This forceful and ec- 
centric farmer gathered 
each April from an 
estuary of the Sever 
an incredible crop of 
elvers, which are baby 
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eels the size of worms. 
Soiled on the beach 
and lightly pressed into 
bricks they were 
eagerly sought for as a 
delicacy by all the 
country about, and 
were as highly appre- 
ciated as had been the 
Severn lampreys which 
killed King John. The 
Admiralty’s operations 
near the estuary had 
been supposed to inter- 
fere with the spring run 
of the eels, and Farmer 
Smith demanded the 
aid of the estate in 
formulating a claim for 
compensation. 

But when Roger ar- 
rived at the isolated 
farmhouse he found 
that other things than 
eels absorbed the 
farmer’s attention. An 
automobile was leaving 
the farmyard. It bore 
three ladies waving 
blue flags and a large 














placard which said 
“Vote for Pritchard.” 
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“Ibrahim’s moonstruck,” he swore. 
“Fey. In his dotage. I believe Mosul 
did soften his brain. What has this girl 
of yours put on the old scoundrel? And 
they called her Lidah Pahit, the Bitter 





| i i 
t i i 
| And a t 
| I gr ead 
tne nadow 
‘ Amra Khar 
eygyed it f bagyayge The 
tf t hoofs and 
na I , 1 road 
it I vas pa 
unregarde f e rest of the 
ahed 
We i 1 ta e got 0 
Dar 
a I friend rapped to 
thecl iwainst mor g mist, replied fret- 
! Wed t erstand the why 
‘ n of bantams far off repeating 
t} high, thin challenge Now and again 
the irt i ed pastay ive thatched 
boxes on the clean-trod floar of a grove 
where me old man who could not sleep 
wandered alone moking tobaeco and 
le y the dawn, At sunrise Ibra- 
hin horses forded a little brown river 
like a narrow pond shut in by forest. Aft 
‘ ird came green leaves by the mile, 
tl dark, motionle covering a road 
vhich had become plain earth and which 
the sun, thougn piers ng hot, rarely hone 
ipon or even blurred with patterns of 
brightne The cobs began to sweat 
Amra Khan's wagon overtook them and 
f wed close at an easy jog 


” declared Runa 
vrappings of care, 
cheerful, in hel 
With the rotten 


Not far to the wild 
Iie had thrown off | 
ind lolled barefoot el 
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Tongue! 

He went down to the river bank shak- 
ing hishead. Aboard that roofless Noah’s 
Ark, the ferry, Amra Khan’s fellow coun- 
tryman stood in command of everything. 
He crossed with them the fog that cov- 
ered the river, saw their baggage unloaded, 
and ushered them grandly toa native cart 
with four ponies, hired overnight. 

“Sub tiyar hai.” Leaning on the front 
wheel the policeman smiled favorably as 
the travelers took their places. ‘‘Good 
shooting, gentlemen. May you eat gaina 
beef!”’ 

The cart rattled uphill over rocks and 
freshet gravel into misty green bamboo. 
Upward and upward the ponies tugged, 
round many a turn, continually climbing. 
The smoke of the river grew thin, drifted 
down in streamers that clung to every 
leaf, and sank below. Ferns choked the 
narrowing road. Heavy timber rose on 
both sides toward the morning sky —tall 
trees and straight, their boughs hung with 
orchids like birds’ nests full of flowers. 

“I have never done such a thing,”’ de- 
clared Runa, while he and Dan climbed 
on foot to ease the ponies. ‘‘Our job is 
the secret of Polichinelle. Everybody 
knows more than we do.” 

“Why?” said Towers. 

“That hillman’s joke about young heifer 
meat. Rather broad, but il était fin. At 
least we’re on the right track.” 

All day with this vague assurance they 
climbed higher and higher, till over the 
treetops they could see, as from a preci- 
pice among billows of dark leaves, the 
country they had left behind and below 
a green map unrolled in the sunshine, bor- 
dered with the azure of the western sea. 
At last their tough hill ponies brought 
them to where the road ended, cut sheer 
off by a chasm of rock, deep down in 
which a river foamed and whispered 
among evening shadow. This gulf they 
crossed on a dizzy footbridge of black rope, 
which swung like a hammock. The next 
day and the next after they followed a 
string of bearers downhill through per- 
petual twilight in a forest which as it 
slanted lower grew sopping wet. The 








met hirt and trouser 
the behind, one ire« 
Indeed they now passed fewer and 
fewer dwellings, farther apart, more hum- 
ble The last and greatest kampong, a 
mere lane of tawny | imboo houses peep 
ing from ladders through betel and plan- 
tain ambush, disgorged men, girls, naked 
ldren, who varmed down to admire 
Ibrahim's horseflesh, and were herded by 
lanky Sikh, the tallest man in town, 
his red turban quietly presiding over all 
Even this crowd gathered only to flee at 
once: for here the noonday rain broke, 
turned the woods black a night, filled the 
road with blinding spray and drove every 
body to shelter 
Our travelers took refuge in the head 
man’s house and, lying on his slippery 
splint floor, heard him drone out his grief how the last 
durian fruit crop had been plentiful, the love scandals 
therefore abundant, and feuds grown worse daily; how a 
certain Romeo, climbing another man's ladder by moon- 
light, had his fingers chopped off on the topmost rung 
And her husband is not satisfied yet, tuan,”’ com 
plained the graybeard rhere is no end to my troubles, 
keeping the peace,” 
Runa condoled with hin 
Do you see mat hooting parties go by, like ours to- 
day, father?” 
Oh, 1 tua rh not the hill Orang Datang! We 
iret nigel No ‘ ‘ 
I heard men ta fa rich mer thil aid Runa, 
A late ame t th her people t hoot wild 
bea 
The headman showed mild interest 
No such lady has passed, sir,” he replied. “I would 
know 
Then Leda had gone through by night, thought Dan; 
und mehow it tre led him, this proof of her secret 
haste 
Underneath the tf r the horses, Amra Khan’s 
voice flowed on, modest! hatting with the Sikh police- 
After this nooning came a drive through wet forest till 
inset a pienie dinner b lantern light under trees; a 
long sleep in a house of green thatch hastily built; another 
tart at dawn; a second da journey like the first, and 
at sunset again a halt by a broad and muddy stream 
Here thev found a small ferry that looked older than 
Noah's Ark, some huts clustered about her landing place, 


Driven Through What Had Been Their Bed, Quivering, Stuck the Long 


Blade of a Spear 


a few tilled fields, and a last lone policeman stalking his 
beat on the verge of wilderness. A tall, bearded, hawk- 
nosed man, he somberly greeted the travelers and fixed his 
dark eyes on their servant. Amra Khan, sliding off the 
wagon, returned his stare. Thetwo circled neareach other 
like dogs bristling for a fight. 

“Look out. Trouble!” said Runa quietly, and jumped 
to the ground. 

The 
thing. 
of flying at each other's 
eternal friendship and began to talk as if they would go 


hawk-nosed man scowled and murmured 
Amra Khan did likewise. Then suddenly, instead 
throats, they seemed to strike an 


some- 


on forever. 

“He is of my country, sirs,”’ said Amra Khan, grinning 
over his shoulder; ‘But there was no feud.” 

The red-turbaned one saluted them, proudly. The vil- 
lage and all within it, said he, belonged to these vicars of 
the Lord. He scattered commands among the bystanders, 
who, rushing to obey, had horses out and carts unloaded 
in a trice. That night Runa and Dan owned the best 
house by the ferry, and as they dropped asleep could hear 
two northern exiles talking without pause, their quiet 
voices coming and going from end to end of a starlit path 
beside the river. 

Next morning Ibrahim’s lordly drivers turned back for 
home. Each impeticosed a private fee without objection, 
but laughed to scorn all offer of regular payment. 

“No, tuan,” they crooned, gathering their reins. ‘Are 
you not our master’s friends? He takes no money from 
you. It is an order.” 

The tandem trotted off into the woods, the wagon lum- 
bered after and vanished, leaving Runa dumfounded, 


travelers’ clothes hung heavy and dripped. 
Leeches tormented them; the path ran to 
nothing, left them smothered in jungle; 
and they were glad when by chance they could follow a 
broad lane where an elephant had crashed through, leaving 
trampled wreckage, wilted boughs and huge footprints. 

They were filing through a more open region of woods, 
into which the sun beat fiercely, when Dan caught Runa 
by the arm and pointed forward. 

“Thought it was a jack fruit,’’ said he; 
dodged. There! See it?” 

From behind a tree trunk something round and black 
popped into view. Next moment it was gone. When they 
reached the tree they found nothing there. 

‘‘Again!” cried Runa, peering ahead. 

From another tree, not far distant, bobbed another or 
the same round silhouette. 

“*Gone again,” said La Fléche. ‘‘A man.” 

““Nanti s’ikit!"’ Dan hailed. ‘‘We are friends! Wait!” 

Twice more the thing ducked and vanished. At last it 
stayed motionless, and as they drew close it revealed 
human features—a scrubby head of hair, a brown face, 
doubtful watching eyes. 

“We are friends,’’ Dan repeated. 

The lurker slipped out and met them, cringing among 
the leaves. An old man in a breech clout, with skin 
withered like a baked apple’s, he leaned on a bamboo 
staff. Round his neck by a thong he wore a greasy little 
box of brown wood, in his hair a tuft of white kapok floss. 

“Sirs, I am lining bees, that is all,”” he explained humbly 
with a toothless grin. ‘The light falls bad. I could not 
be certain. I thought you were Nata Kasuma’s men.” 

His eyes, keen, slow, and cunning with a light of old 
innocent craftiness, roamed while he spoke and seemed to 
see everything yet nothing. 


“but the thing 
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** Banged Him Round the Posts and Then Choked Him,’' Said Amra Khan. 


“Too Ha:d 





But in the Dark 





You Couldn't Teti ns 


\ beeswax |} t 1 Dar ‘Where your darkest iwnorance On or ly two points had he a af ' ’ 
\ eo? clearness. Was it far to this village? No, not far. Why noyed Nata Kasu He grew angry. No one must t 

Phe i man waved his staff roundabout then wait till nightfall before entering it? They must; until it starves.”’ 

‘I am of the woods, tuan,” he replied. ‘‘My name is men were not to see him, Aladdin, going to the great white While he spoke out flew Dan’s revolver. One g 
Aladdin. Ihavenohome. The village nearest you is Nata lady’s house. The rest was a silence that threatened to merciful shot ended the dumb agony. The bird lay 
Kasuma’ become surly on the ground 

“Car yu take us there?” Late afternoon found them advancing, therefore, at ‘Oh! quealed Aladdin in a fright. ‘We have 

lhe beeswax gatherer weighed this question with care. Aladdin’s pace. Limping on spindle shanks, a naked old Nata Kasuma’s order!” 

His « flitted from Dan to Runa, from Amra Khan to figure of mystery, he squinted far ahead, mumbled a hand lowers flickered out the cartridge shell and put 
the bearers, from them to the dirt, in which with leathery ful of tobacco that Dan had given him, and said nothing. weapon awa His face was pale. 

toes he drew a thoughtful design. He looked shrewder Through country more and more open he led the wa Io hell with his orders!"" he cried ‘Lu for 
than the occasion demanded: too sl rewd, almost silly. where sunset shadows poured downward before them and beast he ain t here himself 

‘I can, tuan. After dark.” filled every sloping glade with a torrent of green-gold From where the coolies, apart, squatted I 

Why not before?” splendor and undulating darkness ipper came st ng Amra Khan to learn what had | 

Aladd tur? r his ba m the servants whispered to ll this was gone, the sun below tree tops, when the shot 
Dan and Runa Send them away.” came to Aladdin’s camp. A hut among saplings, it looked ‘Is it permitted to asl 

‘Go forward to the big rock yonder,’’ commanded La down from the crest of a low hill to where some strip of Runa explained in few word 
I he, “‘and re water glimmered and dissolved in bottomless twilight. **Don’t tell our bearer aid Dar 

rhe bearer eyed and marched on. Aladdin watched ‘*We wait here,”’ sighed the beeswax gatherer The northern gentleman bowed to his master 
them we t of earshot “Well and good, Master Ready to-Halt,”” said Dar ‘It is well done,” he affirmed I say nothing 

Because I fear Nata Kasuma,”’ he murmured at last. ‘‘Where’s your kampong?”’ He retired to his post, and stood there presiding 
*] 1 poor and weak. Nata Kasuma is all-powerful. You ** Across the valley low. Not dark enough. We wait the servants’ me aloof and grave itchfu 
ar nds to the at white lady who came Sitting before the hut in a litter of petroleum tins, old This episode caused more for Aladdin sat te 

The two companions exchanged a glance. Chinese jars and potsherds, they ate their supper. Twice fied and refused to move 

Ye the il ered ‘What of her?”’ Aladdin poke but only to condemn the beeswax trade and I cannot show ou tne iy now he mourned 

Aladdir pleted the drawing with | oes and to curse a Luk-Chin merchant, thief and idolater have le a great enemy for me. Leave me behind 
tudied ‘*What in the we *s coming there? Dar uddenly down, tuar Look, there the Kampong 

‘She met me here in the jungle,” said he ‘O beautiful asked A few lamps | ked in the valley below 
ind kind of heart! I will take you to her house, then. Over the ground of this hill platform toward them a ‘You will find her house. I dare not come with 
But in the dar] Nata Kasuma must not or Know. small object fluttered and staggered; some wounded fowl, now,” 

Me ay ne er enen there will be a killi ne perhaps It dropped, rose, tumbled on, droppe 1 agall The lam] went out it Wa ite starlight before the 

It was ibit of Runa’s to give outwar of care; lay kicking feebly rose agal id so drew near in the mar uld hear pe isior take a bribe At last 

ghter « t whimsical joy or anger or impu-_ dusk. he scrambled do the hill, and f ved 
ence ume quicl to surface, not any of the deeper. He “Who did that?"’ Dan jumped on foot. “Who did it, by the two white men and Amra Khan—for he would } 

Va burned ! ) moKke But now he turned upon you?” no bearers tagging after too a level path which cur 
D for the moment, a face careworn, grave, almost “Ah!” cried Runa, like one in pain. roundabout in the dark. With many pauses to lister 
loreboc g Joth men had seen such things done before by Ber pered Wa ng mal I Aladdin | ight then 

Secret of P hinelle again,’ he said I don’t like galis to crow i place blacker than the surrounding night, floored 

Dan. We're not reaching her a day too early. Let’ This which arrived and fell, gasping, had been a game earth beaten smooth | bare feet Phe lage I 
pe to heaver cock. Now, with bill cut off, unable to eat or drink, it wa might be one iy asleep or empt Not y ed he 

He broke off nd nrugs gy | houlders, began to a poor feathered body of death in life. Having struggled there was no sound 
question the bee hunte t proved usele Old Aladdin’s as near as it could come it lay and stared at them, hope Aladdin twitched Runa by the sleeve 
far-sighted eye t ind Dilanth he toc refuge in less, yet imploring mankind to help Continued on Page 78 
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Little Brighteyes 


TION 


been mo 


a big vague word that the 


ECONSTRUGE 
world ha 


Vins 


maller than a 


thing ina b way It 





g vague 


hecome © important a problem that no one 


touch it 


ind nothing 
et for it In 


dare 


matler than a nation is a proper subje hort, 


it o big and so important that little except some deep 
thinking and tall talking has been done about it. As in 
the case of the Singer Building, people do not look at the 
bricks in it but at the mass of it. 


During the war and right after, the world was of the 


opinion that with the signing of an armistice everyone 


would immediately begin Reconstruction, though almost 


everyone used the word in a different sense. Some 


European countries thought that it meant making a big 


touch on America; some Americans thought that it meant 


making big loans to Europe that would finance under- 


takings from which they would derive large profits; and 
i lot of women thought that it meant rebuilding the 
hou of the peasants and distributing charity pic- 
turesquel Che reds, of course, have all along interpreted 
Reconstruction in terms of destruction. 

Few saw that it meant first of all that everyone had to 


pet down to hard, productive work, and that loans were 


only for the purpose of putting everyone back on the job 
of earning a living 


he cessation of hostilities found the people lined up at 


the tape, waiting for the word to go, they knew not 


exactly where; to do something, they knew not exactly 
what. As this is written the world is still waiting for the 
word to go. The Statesmen, who are the official custodians 
f Re truction, have been gathered round political 
Ouija boards, receiving messages from Machiavelli, Talley- 
rand, Metternich and Bismarck, in a conscientious effort 
to overlook nothing that will make trouble later. 


Meanwhile the Deep Thinkers have been holding parlor 


essions nightly, listening to spooky Bolshevistic rappings 


about tl hereafter, until between the States- 


ie economir 


men and the Deep Thinkers half the people have been 


belief 
going to be done 


confirmed in a that Reconstruction is something 


that is for them, instead of something 
that they must do for themselves. This is of a piece with 
being proclaimed by pseudo- 


the current nonsense that is 


‘ tists, and others who are only pseudos, to the effect 
that we can fathom the mysteries of the Almighty and 


lead through Little Brighteyes, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Little Brighteyes is a busy little person these days, for 


she is not only supplying the pseudos with their data on 


the hereafter but she is furnishing the Deep Thinkers 


with their economic theories, and a large part of the pop- 
ulation with their views on work, hours, play and profits. 
She i 


s a cheery little optimist, for though the spirits who 


peak through her are hazy as to particulars they are al- 


way very, happy Viewed dispassionately the 


Little 


exemplified in 


very 


, as it is practically 


srighte yes s¢ hool of economies 
tussia, is the logical complement to her 


spiritual activities. It has enormously increased the 


number of people “‘over there’’ who can tell us through 


her that they are “very, very happy,”’ and the number of 


people over here who are very, very unhappy. 


In its 


thir g except fact 3, do anything except work 


present state of mind the world will believe any- 
and Little 
The three wise men of 


Brighteyes is its high prieste 


Franklin and Lincoln, speak a half- 
But 


is to say about Reconstruction. 


the ages, Solomon, 





rgotten language. they said everything that there 
The world needs not only 
their homely common sense but a taste of Solomon’s rod. 
Children are spoiled and a lot of their elders are spoiling 
and despoiling 

a problem of individuals before it is 


of credits. 


Reconstruction is 


of nations of character before it is one 


one 


Crooked thinking begets crooked ethics and crooked busi- 


ness, until finally we have a nation on the loose. 


Destruction is impersonal. Statesmen destroy a coun- 


try and stand from under. Mobs destroy a city and melt 
away. Reconstruction is personal. Not Statesmen, nor 
mobs, will reconstruct the world, but the individual. 


When enough men think right as individuals, cities, states 


and countries will begin to think right. In the very act 


of preparing for it Reconstruction will be accomplished. 


The world was not made in a day and it will not be 


made over in one, exce pt for the worse, Recon truction 


hard, personal 


Sooner or later it must be 
Whether you 


hearing through fair-haired 


is a long, job. 


hand—and the later the harder. 
of Lenine’ 


Tartar Control, of the glories of his promised 


taken In 
are one dupes, 
Olga, his 
land; or one of the parlor Bolsheviks’ simpletons, drinking 
n from Little Brighteyes the details of their pink paradise, 


sooner or later you must come out of the influence and get 
down to work—and the sooner the easier. 

The basic proposition on which all theories of Recon- 
struction must rest can be summed up in a sentence: If 
it takes eight, nine or ten hours of steady work to make 
the food and the goods necessary to the support of an 
average family the time is coming when those who are 
working six and seven hours, or not at all, must work ten, 
twelve and fourteen hours or starve. For beyond the 
day-to-day requirements of the world there must be a 
certain dependable surplus, and the loafers on the job, 
and those who will not take a job, have already consumed 
that surplus in many countries and have gnawed it down 
to the danger point in others. In a few months Bela Kun 
and his crowd blew in the little surplus of Hungary, and 
it will take years to rebuild it. These new inheritors of 
the kingdoms of earth are spendthrifts and they have met 
a quick and inevitable bankruptcy. A national bank roll 
has precisely the same limitations as a personal one. 

One of the amusing developments in Russia is the way 
in which Lenine is throwing overboard, one by one, the 
principles for which the Revolution stood. Working hours 
are being lengthened to ten, twelve and fourteen a day, 
the 


are being employed at enormous salaries to run the indus- 


right to strike is being denied, and skilled managers 


tries. The new political autocracy makes the old one look 
benevolent, while beside the new industrial autocracy our 
Steel Trust is shockingly radical—and Judge Gary almost 
red. Fair-haired Olga has, we fear, rung in a confederate 
and a wireless telephone on the earnest little circle of 
Deep Thinkers in her parlor 

The real problems of Reconstruction are in your factory, 
your office, your block, your home, and probably in your 
wife, your children and yourself. If you do not find them 
there you are a very unusual man with an almost too 
perfect family. The Statesmen cannot tell you half so 
much about these problems in their speeches as you can 


find out in a first-hand survey of your neighborhood. 


December 20, 19/9 


In our own survey we talked, among others, to the 
employment manager of a large manufacturing concern. 
From two to three hundred applicants for positions pass 
through his department every day. Your first conclusion 
is, of course, that there is a surplus of labor; but, on the 
contrary, there are good openings in almost every depart- 
More 
competent men and women are needed everywhere. This 


ment of this business, both office and factory. 


particular manager had just finished interviewing two 
hundred sixteen-year-old girls in an effort to find one who 
would start as an office girl at ten dollars a week, with the 
He could 


not find one among them who would take the place, not 


prospect of early promotion to clerical work. 


because they were qualified for something better, but 
because they wanted something better in spite of their 
lack of qualifications, 

High pay for skill and intelligence is the best spent 
money in a business. But during the war there was wild 


competition between our governmental activities and 
private enterprise for any kind of labor and extravagant 
wages and salaries were paid to the unskilled and the 


afford 


salaries except to people who know their business or are 


unintelligent. Peacetime industry cannot those 


willing to learn it. Neither can it afford the tremendou 


labor turnover that results from employing these restles 
careless, slacking incompetents. 

Before the war applicants for a position usually asked 
Can I get a job? and What chance have 
What 


These are both 


two questions: 
I to work up? They are still asking two questions: 
do you pay? and What are the hours? 
perfectly proper questions and the answers are important 
to the applicant, but as they are put to-day the attitude 
of the beginner to his work is crystallized in them. He 
is not only asking How much can I get? but How little 
can I give in return for it? And that is just what this clas 
of employees give. 

A boy of eighteen, with a grammar-school education, 
without training and experience except as a shell passer 
during the last six months of, the war, applied to this em- 
ployment manager for a place in which he would have 
had steady work, a chance to learn a skilled and highly 
paid trade, with promotion to anything higher for which 
he could fit himself. 

His first and only question about the place was: ‘‘ What 
do you pay?” 

““Twenty dollars a week to start with,”’ was the answer. 
“Tt isn’t cigarette money,” returned the youth as he 
passed out. 

This boy, with overtime, had made sixty dollars a week 
as a shell passer. He has been loafing since the day of the 
armistice, waiting for someone to hire an uneducated, 
inexperienced, unskilled and unwilling boy at sixty dollars 
a week. That is bogey with him. 

Later in the day a young girl, with six months’ training 
in a business ‘‘college”’ on top of a grammar-school edu- 
cation, and with six months’ experience as a stenographer 
in a government job on top of all that, applied for a posi- 
On trial 


tion. she proved to be under the rather simpk 


requirements of the place. 
“What do you pay?” 
“We 


dollars a week,” 


was her first and only question. 
start this grade of stenographers at eighteen 
was the answer. 

**I didn’t come here to be insulted,” retorted the girl 
as she flounced out. 

There are thirty-five and forty and fifty dollar a week 
secretaries in this company, and women executives who 
have come up from the ranks and are earning from five 
to eight thousand dollars a year, but they are women who 
know how to spell, who are trained, efficient and are not 
afraid to work —who are, in fact, rather fond of their work. 
There are men in the same company who started in at 
anything and for anything they could get, who are making 
from five to twenty-five thousand a year, but they worked 
hard to fit themselves for the better jobs. As almost any 
of the young disciples of Little Brighteyes will tell you, 
“That sort of stuff don’t go any more; it’s too slow.” 

But it will, children, because in the end it has got to go 
or the world has got to go hungry—and when a showdown 
and a shakedown come it is the incompetents who will go 


hungry first and stay hungry longest. 
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| find that Little Bright- 
half-baked 
and wholly incompetent labor in terms of the undeserved 


If you will look round you wil 


eyes is talking to a mob of this half-grown, 


and unearned wages that they received under stress of 
conditions that obtained when four million he-men went 
told that 


great problem of Reconstruction, 


out to fight. Though we were the returned 


soldier would be the 
he would come home restless, lawless and unfitted 
for work, it is the stay-at-homes, who profited in big 
s withdrawal from industry, and not the 
ldier, who are the Reconstruction problem. With only 
ms to be found i: 


the normal exceptic any large body of 


men the soldier is settling 
_ 5 


would-be disturbers of the peace. 


right down to business and 
keeping an eye on 


pe ople 


at they 


who work for work’s sake want all the 


money tl 


are worth, and properly insist on getting 


| t. No wise employer objects to paying a high price for 


and competence and ambition, but this flood of 
grammar-school kids, without practical experience—who 
| at best have had six months in a business college—with 


What 


hours? make even the mildest boss yearn to spank them 


their eternal What do you pay? and are the 


a and to send them home to learn something, if only decent 
Americans were seasoned oak and 


They learned in 


nder 


old breed of 


a long hard school, and they 


} 


aup u 





fire and lasted under strain. There is a 
big admixture of the kiln- 





dried in the preser t genera- 















} 


your own house and you will have a fairly comy 
























hensive idea of the first and most 


pressing probier 
of Reconstruction 
Too many youngsters want to begin at the toy 
cut out all the intermediate ste ps; too many grow: 
ups want to make five years’ profits in one. The b 


wants the good job without learning the poore: 
he demands the wages of skill for his capital of ign 
rance. The young girl wants to be the confident 
secretary of the boss before she has learned how to 
spell; she expects to draw down the pay of experie: 


while still a blunderir 





g amateur. Many young me 
are slow to marry because they do not care to ire 
with anyone, least of all a wife. Many young wome 


do not care to marry unless they can start in wher 
ff, and have a“ 


They do not want to work for anyone, least 


their mothers left litable establi 
ment,” 
of all a husband, But what can we expect so long a 
their elders, and presum- 
ably their betters, set 
them an example of grab, 
of ignoble ambitions, of 
competitive living? Re- 


for 


must come from above, by 


construction them 


precept and example, from 


parents and employers; 
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Dawson Sat Up at Once, But Toilfutly on Account of His Bruised Stiffness; and Having Got Hotd of Her Hand, He Began Tatking to Her Gently Out of a Full Heart 














OU had only to see her to know what she 
wa a truck driver Her business with 
Davis of the legal and claims department, 
d, was to let him know that 





i one of us overhea 

he would “like it, please, twenty dollar damage.” He, 
a self-important young man, owlish and severe, almost 
impressive with his big horn-rimmed spectacles, had con 
descended to inquire what he could do for her and then 
had gone right on penciling memoranda along a page 
half ft 


writing 


lled with hi mall, pinched, hasty, concise hand- 


hat she was comically mangling the English language 
was doubtless understood by the claimant, that blue-eyed 
Amazon with vellow hair greasy over ills and vast earnest 
ne Po ibly too, he may have been aware of covert 
wink and miles Passing about among office en ployee i. 

tut with the stubborn determination of her race she 
ignored all ridicule 

We saw her deliberately draw off a greasy gauntlet and 
watched her rub her forehead with the back of her hand 
in an effort to get hold of the right words for making the 
Tri-City Traction Company understand what a remark 
able cat Whitefoot had heer It was true that she had paid 
nothing for the animal; true, likewise, that one might 
have theught him nothing better than a big, sorrel-striped, 
mongrel-bred, ordinary cat. But he was like no other. He 
would eat lettuce, he would open the screen door for him- 
self, he never chased chickens and— and 

**We need him, dose eat,” said Hilga Nelson, 

One merit was emphasized above others. Every morn- 
ing he used to go along with her to the trolley line when 
1 went away to work. In that he was like a dog—affec 
tionate. Painstakingly the girl related that there had been 


a hole between the tracl 


an animal hole of some kind or 
other, Maybe a meadow mouse lived there, or a snake. 
Whitefoot watched the hole. 

“Yes, sir,” the girl asserted, “he scrooch down; he 
watch dose hole. Someding run out, car come ‘long, cat 
yump. Car no strike whistle or blow gong.” 

While titters of merriment sounded all over the office 
the cheeks of the girl paled, then flamed brighter than ever. 

“My language —sometime— get balled up,” she need- 
leasly stammered, and managed to smile a little. She 
made it clear, however, that Whitefoot had been hunting. 
“Dat’s it—hunting,”’ she insisted. ‘‘Not watch car 
watch animal and yump to catch someding.”’ 

‘And caught his death o’ cold,” humorously muttered 
one of the clerks 

The girl moistened her lips, stood silent for a time, then 
once more insisted, “So, please, twenty dollar—twenty 


ollar damage 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


ERNEST 


While she waited, mutely patient, to see how her 
, she stood with folded arms, immo- 
bile as if she were something of heroic proportions hewn 
out massively from a weathered block of Norwegian pine— 
a figure uncouth, strong, dignified, symbolical of toil. 

She listened without a sign to all the glib talk of our 
young Homer Davis, who tried to make her understand 
how very unreasonable was her claim of twenty dollars. 
Cats, he told her, are not killed by a trolley car. They are 
nimble and quick; they get out of the way. The swiftest 
automobile, going at top speed, cannot run over a cat. 
Dogs or other animals—yes, but not a cat. 

At the close of his shrewd, logical and persuasive 
endeavors Hilga Nelson deliberately unfolded her power- 
ful arms and she said to the young man with the deepest 
modulation of her contralto voice, ‘Ay yust tale yo’ wan 
ding — we got to haf dose twenty dollar damage. Yes, sir. 
Got to!” 

Then a dry heavy sound whacked loud. A fist had 
fallen. It smote the solid wood of Davis’ desk with jarring 
emphasis like the stroke of,a bronze hammer. But the 
voice of the girl remained singularly quiet. 

**Got to!” she re peated. 


demand was to be met 


All of us gave a start. Davis jerked back in his swivel 
chair. In his astonished discomiture he must have 
regarded it as distinctly 
ited shock absorbers of our department should have 
brought his professional jauntiness sand ever-ready smile 
into the office during this very stressful moment. It was 
Lawson who had come in— Fifty-Dollar Dawson— and to 
him as a deliverer Davis turned with an air of absurd help- 
lessness, also with & sly wink. 

“Here he is now—our claim agent,” the lawyer an- 
nounced in suave conciliation. ‘He is to be instructed at 
once in regard to this matter, and you may depend upon 
it, madam, that the company will do what is right.” 

None too well satisfied apparently with this assurance, 
the girl looked at the two men, glanced at the clock, thrust 
her hand into the greasy gauntlet and withdrew. 

After she had gone out, followed by the appraising stare 
of Dawson, we presently heard him observe, ‘ Not a bad 
looker, even in that get-up. Some chick!” 

Now it may be that employees have been jealous of our 
colleague's high-salaried efficiency, and such a prejudice 
might account in a measure for our dislike of him. Yet 
I recall that at the very moment of my introduction to 
Dawson I said to myself before I knew anything about the 


fortunate that one of the accred- 


FU HR 


once— never twice, if it can be avoided.” 


By IKIJEJE INE AL IBIBOT T fellow: “One shakes hands with such a man 


Is it merely contact with a flabby palm which 
occasions such an antipathy? Or does one feel a 
moral shrinking, as if the thing clasped were not merely 
repulsive in its softness, but bloodless and crafty? 

Instinctive mistrust he seemed to rouse, whether you 
touched him or merely saw him about, yet I concede 
that nothing in the least predatory was ever suggested by 
his mild manners, his fictitious geniality or his persistent 
smile. 

For the most part my acquaintanceship with him was 
merely that of business association and propinquity. Why 
he should ever have talked to me about his boyhood I do 
not know, but I remember his saying that as a youngster 
in frail health after scarlet fever he had been deaf for a 
term of years. When able to go back to school again he 
was much older than others of his class). Dummy Dawson 
they called him. I havea vision of the lad, tall and gawky, 
slow to learn, taunted, suspicious, resentful, sullen, ag- 
grieved by injustice and permanently embittered. 

Whether this will adequately explain the pride he took 
in the meanness of his maturity I do not pretend to 
say. I only know that he was called Fifty-Dollar Dawson 
for having settled many a death claim at that figure. 
One such triumph resulted from the sudden demise of a 
trackman. 

“Didn’t hear the car. Thick cap down over his ears. 
Got smashed last January,” so the claim agent told me; 
and added, well pleased with his skill in effecting a settle- 
ment: “Suited the dago’s old girl first rate to have the 
company pay his funeral expenses. Masses to be said, 
candles to be burned, all manner of pious formalities 
and none of it costing her anything, not a cent!” 

Creases deepened about Dawson’s mouth. 

“In such a case,” he went on, “‘you want to show nice 
feeling. I spoke of the earrings poor Tony wore—such 
nice little gold earrings! But they don’t help any, such 
things, to hear a trolley car coming. She said that was 
true. Madre di Cristo, but that was true! And then she 
had a crying fit!” 

Past achievements, however, were not to save Dawson 
the bother of “taking a run out there” to see about a dead 
cat. From the letter written to the traction company he 
understood that there were two claimants—Hilga Nelson 
for one; and for the other, some person with a scrawled 
signature which appeared to be Thumb Minus Barlow. 
The two had signed the unanswered communication which 
reported and asked damages for the taking off of the 
unfortunate Whitefoot. 

Continued on Page 30) 
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“With joyful boyful stealth 
I burgle the bank of health 

A d oO ll allo ha l k ow ow . 
nd you a wt t = a hov x 


To pilfer this wondrous wealth 





Get the right combination 


Eating for health is like opening a bank 
safe. You need the complete “combination. 


You may eat “the best of everything” yet fail 
to obtain sufficient nourishment because your 
diet is not correctly balanced. 


This is where you benefit by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is a carefully balanced combination. 


fe include fifteen choice vegetables, also 
barley, alphabet macaroni and a nourishing 
stock made from selected beef. 





Body-building elements of vital value are 
supplied by this tempting soup. And the 
whole family enjoys it every time. . 





Se 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Continued from Page 28 


sdde { 
’ A 
‘ ° ‘ 
‘ , tin } 
| ‘ na int 
Daw i I i 
1 ‘ t Via 
F h enhanced A spe 
il erest had long 
bee wha re 
ca ‘ | the } x 
1 It Wil .) ! 
i tact it the wa | 
} ache i ipartime 
were iuttered witl 4 
lispla of the rt ad 
nired as buxor What 
photographs there ere 
what half-tone engra 
ing ind colored pr t 
f chorus girls, gymnast 
liver rope waike! 
ada t ind o-called 
artists’ model 
blushing poses wholly 
ingarmented ! 
Once he showed me 


the autographed picture 


of the fair contortionist, 
Dainty Daisy 

af well looker, atr { 
he’’’ he asked, and 
added with evident 
regret 

“Wasted alot o’ money 
on her nee I got her a 
ring engagement ring 
costly too Diamond ir 
it as big as a boil.” 

She might, he told me 
he really might have 
wanted to settle down to 
home lift 

Hard] po ble 
though He didn't 
believe she would ever 
i able to put it over 
That Dawson's predile 
tion for a Dainty Dai 
could have anything 
whatever to do wit 
prospects domestic— how 
very astonishing! 

It was easy to under 
tand, however, that it 
would be something be 
ice 1 busine cor 
ideration that caused 
him to time his call at ar 
hour late in the after 
noon, when he supposed 
Hilga Nelson would be 
getting home after het 
day's toil. From the ad 
dress given him he a 
umed that she lived ina 
district of the South Side 
chiefly tenanted by pach 
ing-house workers and 
people employed at the 
tockyards. But it was 
quite beyond the last row 
of begrimed cottage 
away out yonder where 
the open country begir 
that he came to his objec 
tive point--a slate-gray 
dwe lling two blocks 


7 


eastward from the trolley 
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line, with door and windows standing open to the good 
irm air ol springtime 
An orange glow the inset had imparted to tl i 
‘ irtalr idly wafting in and out as if they were delicate 
golden fleeces languid! tirred by an arrant puff of breeze 
i While draw y near the loor he heard a er py stira of 
i ( There were n t ! wist nastily 
ne i ¢ i ickle resounded from the 
I the | ‘ 
t QO! } n mebody else 1 feeble masculine 
iluted, and added in explanat yr with another 
First off, thir I, it’s Hilga. But I see now 
4 vtThe ‘ 
e Unable at first to see 1 ch in the darkened room, Daw 
made out a irmehair, an uncouth head against pil- 
p lows and a pair of eyes looking at him, and then someone 
propped himseil ip on a broom tick cane 
Thought she was goin’ to ketch me again without my 
ple pillers,”” he added with a shamefaced laugh when— having 
haken hands with the visitor —he laboriously eased him- 
yu elf down between the wide wooden arms of his seat. 
Before she leaves of a mornin’ gets me all trussed up. 


it Wants me comfortable But Lord, I gotta have some 


’ hardne Wait till she’s gone, then chuck the pille rs. Bad 
| for m) pine, she sa Got to have cushions —doctor’s 
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orders. Goes on the prod, Hilga does, and lights into me if 





I get ketched without my pillers.’ 


The claim agent consulted the signatur f her com 
munication as he inquired, ‘‘Are you Mr.— Mr. ¥y 
He held the sheet of paper slanted to the light to puzzle 


b Minu 





out again the scribbled name. ‘‘Are you Thi 
Barlow?” 

“T put that in—the Minus. 

“My own idea. Sounds more reasonabler and gets at the 
facts 3ut the boys of course and in general everybody 
what knows me up yonder in the range country makes it 
just Thumb Barlow 

Said Dawson, “ You're a stockman, I presume 

‘Correct 

Barlow held up a pale emaciated right hand which 
lacked the mem} 
entitled him to the Minus, in order to ‘“‘get at the 
facts.” 

‘Awful onreasonable,”’ he avowed, “‘to nick a body wit! 
the wrong kind of a nickname. You stand for it of course 
if they get it wrong. You gotta stand forit. But you don’t 
need to encourage it, do you?” 

‘“*T seo,”” Dawson replied. 

“No, you don’t—and same here. I don’t see what 
makes folks so onreasonable. Call me Thumb when I 
got no thumb. Nick- 
name don’t belong. No 


ver whose absence—as he thought 








sense toit. Ought to be 
modified and come at 
the facts. Not bad 
though in some ways. 
Short.”’ 

Dawson shifted impa- 
tiently in his chair, un- 
crossing his legs and 
crossing them again, and 
with some brusqueness 
interposed a question 
Was Miss Hilga Nelson 
at home? 

No answer. 

The fancy of the sto 
man, as is so often the 
case with sick people, 
held obstinately to the 
point he wanted to con- 
sider and discuss—the 
absolute unreasonable- 
ness of the misnomer 

“Round up. Outlaw 
steer Wouldn't | stic! 
with the herd,” he ex- 
plained in the fragmen- 
tary way he had of 
talking. ‘‘Critter kept 
chasin’ hisself back or 
the range. Stump Mill 
busted a rope fetchin’ 
him back. Next Slim 
Carrol took a try. 
Couldn't make the riffle 
Horse bad gored. Ther 
me—my turn. Would 
‘a’ been all right, too, 
only I fouls my rope. 
Off goes that white-faced 
steer again head down 
and tail a-flyin’, hittin’ it 
up like a four-le gged bat 
out o’ hell 

**T gets down and gives 
a good look round where 
the prairie was tore up 
considerable with hoofs. 
Finds what I was lookin’ 
for, gives her a shove in 
my vest pocket and get 
to town a few hours later 
with cigarette papers 
stuck on and a_ hand- 
kerchief twisted t 
atop the juicin’. 


ght to 


“* Doe,’ says I, turnin’ 
out the thumb from 
my vest pocket, ‘seems 
like my rope got fouled 
on me. So this here 
that’s how it come 
got yanked clean off.’ 
And doe says, ‘Huh!’ 
says doc, and brisked 
up, opening his tool case 
and gettin’ water into 
a basin. Doc Weaver 
that’s who it was. 
Got a wart on his chin. 








“Har, Now,"' Said the Stranger, and Petutantly Fluttered a Document in Front of Him. 


Like Dis Har. An’ Dis One You Want Him an’ Me to Sign" 


“‘Yo’ Get Him to Sign One Continued on 
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Bie of Republic Tires enjoy 
two distinct and definite ad- 
vantages. 

! One, of course, is the longer 
wear due to the wonderful 
toughness of Prodium rubber. 


The other is the added mileage, 
and the greater security, of 
the Staggard Tread—the really 
scientific non-skid. 

Prodium rubber itself is a scien- 
tific compound which wears 
down very slowly, and very 
evenly, like good steel. 


a 


Mainly because this is so, 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


But the Staggard Tread, by its 
design and its sturdy studs, also 


Republic 1 € Tubes, B 


Cord Tire Tube 


shavea 


ator of the First Effectiv 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


e Rubber Non-S 
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PUBLIC TIRES 


With STAGGARD S 


ds 





contributes much to increased 
mileage and lengthenedtire-life. 


The studs are long and oval, 
so placed that they always roll 
with the road. 
Their shape, 
their position, 


their size, and 
are calculated to 
offer the least resistance to for- 
ward motion, and the greatest 
resistance to side motion. 


They provide not only positive 
traction on any road, but posi- 
tive skid-protection when roads 
are bad. 

It is our earnest belief that tire- 
money cannot buy, elsewhere, 
such value in wear and skid- 
insurance. 


lack Line 1 Grande 


eputation for freedom from trouble 


kid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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All right t I t rate irgical man. And doe 
where Lat? Oh, ye doe says he’d fix me up. 
Pu u F rht off and afterward he’d have to 
tre 
rreat it? reat ¥ I. ‘What I want is to get 
that , = again!” 
And it i { filt blue eyes, wart on hi 
! {wa is I i higger it d >wa to 
! I t illin’ me Thumb Barlow 
1) j t t 
M Nel he p tedl gyested 
} I Friend of her the st ma ed 
' tore t 
W t that I’ve see he } tacqu ted °° 
her | What Lo’ tog 
In her wor! clothe 
| l t een her not reall them 
cl hat’s only a masquerade of H i Phought 
! j ed to board at M Dugan's.” 
M Nelson worked there? 
hat it p irtist Waited table, too, but all the 
bear tra ul nike was made | Hilya 
“T supy e you me doughnuts and biscuit 
"Wher come to biscuit } tin’ p ' 
Ain't body « bake » hot bread no lighter nowhere 
than what Hilga car But it ain’t what he ca do a t 
kitchen mecha that gets fo vi "south and warmin’ 
up. No, it’s what she i You wouldn't try to get too 
numerous with | Nobody would, not even the brashest 
kind of a travelin’ man. You wouldn't call her Miss Nel 
on loo stand-oflish that i nor yet again you 
don’t eall her just Hilga. That's too near But 
it's smiles and ‘Good mornin’, Miss Hilga,’ from 
everybody wher he comes totin’ 
in the hot cakes and sirup at breal 
fast time.” 
* Respect,” said Dawson, 
“That's it; now you're toot 
Me and ¢ im and uct u bn 
alway et there at Mr Duyar 
and roomed there, too, when we 
come in with a shipment o’ sto« 
Get busine off our hands and 
tick in town a few day see t! 
ight pend, Enjoy, Paintup 
That fall when I hurt myself i 
was the barber shop for the three 
of us right prompt as soon as we 
got th rough dow in the yard 
Huircut, singe hampoo, tor 
shine, nails fixed, shave, massage 
everything and wishin’ there wa 
more So clean when we got done 
and bathed and prettified and 
weet that it would be worth five 
dollars of any man's money just to 


tep up and smell 1 Know what 
it was all about, don’t you? Hilga 
Wanted to show up genteel and 





parlorfied and do some spendin’ 
on Hilga if she'd let us.” 

Dawson shifted chairs, for the 
one he had impatiently occupied 
wa rather unste udy, the bac! 
having come unglued. Reseatirg 
himself with the smug self-satisfied 
manner habitual with him, first 
preading open the tails of his 
coat and afterward pulling up hi 
creased gray trouser legs, he it 


quired, mindful of the errand that had brought him here, 
“Do you know, I wonder, who I am?” 
‘Somebody to talk to,” Barlow replied, 
it was a spoiled smile 
pallid face did not 
look of the smilir 


could oe 


and smiled, but 
», for the muscles on the left side of his 
at all, And yet the clear cordial 
g brown eyes was not at all spoiled, One 
welcome, 

troduced hi 
he announced, “ Traction ¢ ompany.” 


move 


that company was 


Dawson briefly iv mission, 


“Claim adjuster,” 


“And a lawyer, too?” the stockman inquired with a 
certain eagernes 
Ye L the visitor was of the le gal profes ion, 


to be all right,” Barlow surmised 

and per uadin’ like these 
what sells oil stoe! And that’s Need 
like that wor Might not be quite in your 
Seems But I tried him 
ith Hilga’s brother. Tried 
neither. But you, mebbe 


“Then you ought 
“all right as a talker 
feller 


Smooth 
what I want. 
t way 
Hine, like a prea her’ job re illy 
and he fell down on it. S 
him and he couldn't cut no ice 
worth tryin’ Pay 

“What,” 


pectacte 


if you pull down the bacon.” 
languidly inquired as he wiped his 
handkerchief after fogging them with 


what is the 


Dawsor 
with a sil 
bacor 
It— wel i long story A mouthful and then some. 


Not 


‘Some other time perhaps,” 


quite up to it right now.” 
the 


glad to escape from the possibility of a long 


claim agent hastened 
to inte rpose, 
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winded discourse. Meanwhile he was thinking, ‘‘ Queer 
duffer. Fearfully thin and wasted, yet somehow rugged. 
Deep hollows above his temples. Feeble, but still so very 
much alive. Sheer nerve, no doubt.” 


At the sound of an approaching tram with its grind and 
growl of wheels and the scrape of its trolley Dawson ques- 
tioned in jerky restlessness, ‘* Will 

“Maybe.” 

‘You mean, it’s time 

“T’ll say it is!” 

The ardor of the 


how ne 


9” 


he be on that car? 


for her to be coming along?” 
tone let one understand 


hours that had got 
t Nelson should finally return 


tockman’ 
were the 


until Hilg 


ver-ending to be 


day 


through every 




















from her work. He chuckled as he added, “If she was to 
how up at the door 

and take a look in 

and see you here, 

do you know what? ° ie 
She’d come red ir 

the face red a ws 

sumac after frost et ” 

Funny for her to be Zz 

like that —ashamed 

to be seen here at 

the house in her 

me clothes, her 


About her 
that’s differ 
Don't 


ove rall 
work, 


ent. mind 


Tt Was Impossible for Him Long to Remain Silent With Anyone Present Who 
Would Listen to What He Had to Tell of Hilga Netson 


it then. Ain't thinkin’ about her looks. But here right off 
must get washed up, get into a dress, get her hair done nice 
and a ribbon in it. That’s her. That’s Hilga and that’s 
what fetched us boys. 

“Always at Mrs. Dugan’s like that—neat and fresh in 
A home body. We'd rag her some- 
times and have her say tongue twisters. ‘Dree dousan’ 


dree hunder and dirty-dree’—that’s the best she could get 


her gingham dresses. 


it. And all color up and hang her head on one side and 
smile, bashful as a kid, but not mindin’ if we laughed. 
Knowed we was plum mellow about her. Couldn't help 
knowin’.” 

‘I see,”” Daw and he really did see that 
de pits the coarseni g influence of hard toil she liked to 
keep herself modest]; Must get into a dress first 
thing and have a ribbon in her hair. Well, well! 

‘Blue-checked gingham or pink,” said Barlow. “Or 
of a Sunday dress. Hair like a harvest field—a 

One big thick braid down her back. No 
Not carin’ a cuss about style.” 

After a pause he said, “Shucks! Hear me a-goin’ on as 
if you didn’t know!” 

“*T don’t,” said the claim agent. 


on ob erTve 1, 


y feminine. 


a white 
good rich color 


style. 


Having passed to the 
window, he pushed up the shade and stood gazing ort. 
You said so—not acquainted. 
Only seems like I got it into my head that the whole world 
ought to know Hilga and be friends with her.” 


“Yes, I remember now. 


y 2 beh 


December 20, 1919 


“And you?” Dawson inquired, tapping with his pink- 
nailed fingers on the window pane. “A relative of hers?” 

“‘Not my fault if I ain’t. Tried to be. Lord knows I did 
And now, if you’re a good talker—there it is! That’s the 
bacon you're to pull down. For she, Hilga, ain’t on the 
marry.” 

Dawson noted a crooked one-sided grin on the stock- 
man’s face. 

“When I got smashed up,” Barlow went on, “and her 
a-takin’ care of me there at Mrs. Dugan’s I come awful 
near cashin’ in—so near that the landlady took my piller 
away. Bad luck, you know, for anybody to croak on your 
piller. Well, and it peeved Hilga right smart for me to 
lose my piller that-a-way. So she waltzes out and hunts up 

this house and gets ready to move me. 
Doc wanted to a hospital. 
She wouldn’t hear to it. Her brother 
was in a hospital once when he hurt 


me sent 


Lis foot. Bad grub. Had him in a 
room with too many others. Yes, and 
kept his bed clothes tucked in too 
tight. Enough of hospitals for Hilga. 


I shouldn't go there.’ 
The caller listened badly; he fidg- 
te eted: he appeared so little interested 
that Barlow stopped talking. For when 
one rather prides himself on his gift of 
gab and is in truth accounted an effec- 
tive spinner of yarns about camp fires 
he is not likely to be at all encouraged 
by such a bored look as Dawson had 
taken on. 
“You didn’t, then, go to the hos- 
pital?”’ the claim agent inquired with 
languid politeness. 

Barlow shook his head; and other 
questions following, he answered them 
with concise brevity. Yet the point 
was brought out in any case that after 
his injury, ““when his head got tidied 
up a little that he could think 
straight,” he had talked over the situ- 
ation with Hilga’s brother and with 
the Swedish minister. It appears that 
a satisfactory had fol- 
lowed. They were told that they could 
communicate with the bank where 
Darlow had been transacting business 
for a term of years; that they could 
also write to merchants of the county 


sO 


consultation 


seat. Yes, “to get a line on me,” as 
he expressed it. He would have it 
established that there was nothing 


against him and that he was financially 
sound. Dawson’s finally 
elicited the assertion: 

“If they found me O. K. and every- 
thing as stated, why, then, marriage 
would be the thing, wouldn't it? Nels 
thought it would and the preacher 
thought it would, but not Hilga. 
Should say not! Cried and went on. What 
did I take her for? Was she out after the 
r-oney? Is that how I had her sized up?” 

Barlow was silent for a time, and then 
ventured the assertion that it does beat all 
how the best intentions in the world will 
sometimes get a man into hot water clean up 
to his He lit a cigarette, irritably 
speared a smoke ring with his finger and then 
let out a grunt. 

“Tt all comes down to this—she hadn’t picked me for a 
husband. Not carin’ a tinker’s cuss whether I had a head 
o’ stock on the range or a shirt on my back. No, sir, that 
wasn’tit! I tell you what was it. She found out that it was 
over her that I got smashed. And that bein’ so, she fig- 
gered that she ought to take care o’ me.” 

Mild interest Dawson showed in desiring to be told in 
what way it had been over her that Barlow had been 
injured, but the stockman’s thoughts were centered not 
upon that point but upon something else. 

““She’d do the same, I reckon, for either of the other 
boys, if it was one of them instead of me that got all busted 
up. Likes us all, for onc» when she needed help we chipped 
in, the three of us, and she—mighty grateful. Don’t 
forget a good turn. Didn’t amount to much, what we did, 
only she don’t forget it. That’s what she’s like.” 

It appears that the methodical course taken with her 
brother and the Swedish minister had not pleased her and 
that she had even been terribly cut up about his good 
intentions. Barlow now confessed that maybe he had 
“gone at it wrong.” His promptness in striving to turn 
mere benevolence into a matrimonial achievement and his 
most unsentimental procedure in taking everything for 
granted had resulted in a painful outcome. 

“Cried!’”’ Barlow exclaimed. ‘Yes, she did. And I’m 
here to tell you that I don’t ever again want to see 
Continued on Page 34) 


inquiries 


ears, 
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STYLEPLUS 





CLOTHES 


Avoid extravagance: 
get quality 


High prices prevailing in the clothing mar- 
ket have led many men either to pay too little 
or too much. 

One class has its eye only on the /rice. 

The other class only on the guality. 

Styleplus Clothes strike the right balance. 
They let in both kinds of men because they 
satisfy both requirements. 

Inevitably Styleplus prices were forced some- 
what higher by the general advance. But they 
still stand in the medium range—a stronger 
attraction than ever. 

As for style and quality, the national Style- 
plus reputation answers that. Well-dressed 
men buy them from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
because they 4vow their quality. 

All-wool fabrics. Correct style. Splendid 
tailoring. Guaranteed wear. The sleeve ticket 
tells the price. Overcoats and suits both. 


Sold bv one lea 9 ‘ 
ities and tow Write for name of local dealer, 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Jaltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 


Clothes. 





rade Mark Regist 


$35-$40-$45 -$50 


And a limited assorlment al $30 


Copyright 1919 


Henr 


AMERICAS KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 
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ment, as if 
ne ire of a deep ma 
tenderne which he we fain 
keep not merel hidder but mothered 
Dawson even yawned affectedly to show 
indifference, and he inquired with a bored 
ton Who were they —the other two?"’ 
“Oh, they? Same as me a pair of juni 
pers from the short country Ve 
used to think, Cam and me, that Tuck 
her favorite Undersized, is 

luck hort Hlead twisted a little to 
one sick \ sawed-off thick man Jolly 
though. Funnin’ ail the while. Not much 
of a drinker, but when the state went dry 
he got a good start Come wabbly one 
night to Mrs. Dugan’ Found the stair 
case all right, but didn’t like to go up. It 
He’s used to pitchin’ hosse 


yuld 





wi 
rt nec} 


jumped so 


full o’ frisk and frolic, but a staircase that 
pitehe won't do Said it wa dangerou 
o he wouldn't go up. not whatsoever! 
Wouldn't try Stretched hisself on the floor 
in the hall. Hilga found him there and 
h'isted him off to his room. Then she—thi 


was before the war he rousted out her 
brother and gets little ol’ Tuck put to bed.” 

In the shadow the eyes of Barlow smiled 
but not brightly Ihe y were dull, tired eye 


for he was taxing his strength too much and 


’ 


yet could not stop talking. After an inter 
val of rest he dded, ‘They got to be a 
sweet palr 0’ pa y blossoms over Hilga 

them two. One time Cam--right name 
( impbell goes to the highfalutinest tore 


in town and fetches bac} everywhich kind 
of silk junk with lace on it Langeree’ isthe 
name it goes by o skimp and thin would 
take a carload lot to pad a crutch for a 
lane louse.” 


He tried to de 


cribe what it was like, this 


langeree.”’ He said there was the pink 
kind that goes by the name of Teddy Becr 
and another pink kind that goes by the 
name of Billie Burke and yet another pink 
kind-—-be damned if he could remember 
what it was called, but Cam had found out 
that they were the kind that are to be 


‘climbed into before you pile into bed.” 


Barlow scratched himself behind the eer 


as he murmured, “Tuck and me, we hardly 
liked to look at that stuff Made 
ashamed, that’s what— made us ashamed 


to 10ooK ata thing so naked.” 


It appears that Tuck in particular had 


nothing 


been scandalized, and yet could see 
ami in the gift he had bought for Hilga—a 
pair of garters, blue-satin garters 

Had buckles on ‘em, aid Barlow. 
‘Buckles sixteen-carat gold. ‘There now,’ 
ays Tuck, ‘when I pend for Hilga Il 
spends modest.’ ” 


Barlow explained that he had to talk his 
durndest ‘“‘to get them talked out o’ 
that onrespectable junk He had ex 
plained to them “very earnest” that Hilga 


bhovs 


wus a lady But Tuck had avowed 
horribly stubborn, this Tuck—that he was 
as knowing as the next man about ways 
polit 

* The ladier they are said he, “* 


the more 
they want sixteen-carat gold on their 
garter 

His intended gift, he insisted, was all 
right. Useful too. He peevishly asserted 
that a lady anybody els } 
got to have to snub up her socks 
with 
sure 


ume AS e, is 


omethin’ 


> 


rhey have to be kept up, don’t they f 
they do!” 
Eventually, 


however, both he and the 


buyer of the pink things had allowed them 
elves to be convinced that their costly 
presents would possibly be not well re- 
ct ed by Hilga Nelsor Barlow ever 

lertook the humiliating commission of 
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returning the garters to the jeweler and re- 
covering the money his friend had paid for 
them, but as for returning ‘“‘that naked- 
ne and facin’ the lady clerk with it no, 
r! Let Cam tote it back his own self!” 
Hearing tl assertion made with head- 
wagging seriousnes Dawson emitted a 
brief chuckle. It was the first indication 


that he had been really 
Barlow's detailed recital, a narrative wl 
ow rapidly brought to its point of 


entertained by 


Ww I 


back? Sure I didn’t 
’t. Said it sweated 
him a lot and made him feel foolis! 
that tradin’ and be hanged if he wanted to 
undo it. Some ; et It was, to see 
him buyin’ the irkes and things! 
He would be tern and trying 
not to fidget 


lady gett 


to do 





e didn't see 


i t 
tne ile ’ her head turned round 











o he wouldn't ketch her laughin’ 

With the definite conclusion that pro- 
priety demanded something else as a gift to 
Hilga, he bundled up everything, muddling 
with the trings, and finally tarted out 
with the parcels under his arm. Barlow 
called after him to inquire whether he had 
decided to return his purchases, and wit} 
that Campbell growled very huffily, “‘ Hell, 
no! I’m going to hunt up a vamp and un- 
load. That's me!” 

This had appealed to him as much the 


easier course 


‘Comes late 


but it did not prove so. 

to Mrs. Dugan’s next after- 
noon,”” Barlow explained, ‘“‘and et no sup- 
per. Victualsdidn’tagreewith him. Looked 
fresh though. Had been steamin’ hisself 
ina Turkish bath. Wouldn’t talk. When we 





got up to his room with him he wouldn’t 
say aye, yes nor no. Tuck had got hold of 
some corn liquor— four dollars a half pint 


but Cam he wouldn't even wet up. He'd 
get out his toothbrush from his vest pocke t, 
and his comb, and go wash his teeth every 
little while and slick up and sit down dis- 
gusted and scrape away at his finger nails. 
A pretty leather-hided cuss is Cam, gener- 
ally speakin’, and no morals to hurt. Bu 
Hilga—a man likes to feel clean 
when he’s round where Hilga is.” 

“I know,” said Dawson, but he was 
thinking of the contortionist girl, not the 
least of whose charms was that she per- 
mitted herself no grossness of manner or 
vulgarities of pe ech 





a y 
somehow 


After a time Barlow informatively as- 
serted, ‘Oldest of four children, was Hilga. 
Parents dead. Her brother and her two 
sisters —mothered ’em, sent 'em to school. 


Awful cut up when the flu took the girls and 
the war took her brother. He’s over there 
in that sauerkraut country—Army of Oc- 
cupation. Well, and us boys when we 
come to town cheer her up and make her 
laugh, and she somehow wants to look after 


us and watch out for us. Has to mother 
somebody. It’s her nature. Lord,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘‘ain’t she comin’ yet? 


Do take another squint down to the car 
ine,” 
Laggardly, with a great show of indif- 
ference, Dawson went to the window 
“No,” he said, 


“only some children 
passing, 


sket 


and an old woman with a 
on her arm.” 

Barlow shifted in his chair in an effort to 
find a more comfortable position; then he 
rolled a cigarette, neglected to light it and 
for time ed with eyes closed. 





ome remalt 


Doubtk he had tired himself out with 
talking so much. Yet it was impossible for 
him long to remain silent with any one 


present who would listen to what he had to 
tell of Hilga Nelson. 

“We was about ready to leave town,” he 
presently went on, rather wearily and with 
his eyes still closed. “So Tuck he braced 
hisself and another whirl to 
whether Hilga wouldn't let him take her to 
a show. Up to then she'd turned us all 
down. Shows—-pouf! No time for shows. 
Cared about as much for shows as 
for a coyote camp meetin’. But this time 
yes--only not with Tuck alone. The three 
of us could take her to a ten-cent movie. 
Forty cents, that was the limit. We could 
spend forty cents on her, us sons o’ guns, 
with our pockets all mumps with money. 
Lord a’mighty, cash for a whole trainload 
0’ cattle no more good to us than if we was 
ol’ Mr. Robinson Crookshank on his desert 
island of Sahara.” 

Dawson all at once began to laugh, but 
silently, for he was one of those men in 
whom robust and wholesome merriment 
seems never to have been born. Cynical 
sniggers were commonly the best he could 
achieve. But the fun of those three fan- 
tastic lovers and their enormous disgust 


took see 


a coon 
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over being allowed to spend, all told, but 
forty cents had finally warmed that chilled 
heart of his which had never really found its 
way to good refreshing gayety and full- 
lunged honest mirth. He sat down sud- 
denly, all doublea up, but like the erying of 
Hilga Nelson his laughter was a soundless 
thing. 

“Well, and did you take her, you three, 
to the picture show?” 

“No, we that is—-hum! 
A silly thing. If we had played poker to 
decide it that would have been—Tuck 
wanted us to ride. Do some rough ridin’. 


Foolishness! 








That’s it. A contest. Winner to take Hilga 
to the movie. There, that’s how we was to 
pick the lucky juniper. Down in the yards 
four horses that nobody—hum! Wish 
they had all been butchered for dog 
meat! Outlaw stock. Kept for brash boys 
who come to town and swell round and 


make out that they’re world beaters as 





buster A bad idee, Tuck had—I’ll say it 
was! For take Cam—he’s really there, 
Cam Can crawl anythi and stay 

anything that strikes and bites and aviates 


on four hoofs. Didn’t he carry off honors 
once on Pioneer Day in Cheyenne? Yes, 
he did. But the buckskin he straddled 
down in the yards—shucks! Cam throwed 
Didn't try to ride. All gummed 
up with remorse—that’s why. Wouldn’t 
win, ‘cause he didn’t think he was worthy 
after the vampin’ he’d let hisself in for. 
Come my turn second. Subsequent pro- 
ceedin'’s m y, far as I knowed, was Hilga 
askin’ the doctor ve ry quiet, *‘Hev he broke 
his back?’ 

“Found out afterward that when the 
ambulance landed me at Mrs. Dugan’s 
Hilga wouldn’t have me took to no hos- 
pital. Landlady herself wa very 
pleased, the boys said, to have me in the 
house; but whether she wanted me or not, 
that’s where I got laid up——all on account 
of Hilga. She wouldn’t have it no other 
way. The boys they wired for Doc Weaver 
to come on. For a starter they gets me a 
mob of local surgeons and such. Awful 
talented too. I never see no doctors no 
more talented. If 1 was John D. Rocky- 
feller hisself they couldn’t use up no more 
talent on what they charged me. Felt 


off on us. 





sn’t so 


safer to have Doc Weaver show up. He 
couldn't—that’s true—couldn’t get my 
thumb growed back. All right though. 


Got a wart on his chin 
Dawson did not smile. He gave the in- 

jured man a steady look, not at all entering 

into the spirit of making nonsense of calam- 

ity. Out of the conscious silence that had 

come upon him he murmured coldly, “‘So 

o here you are.” 

‘What's left of me. 

“You don’t have to stay in bed. You 
can even stand up. Don’t the doctors hold 
out any encouragement?” 

“*In time; that’s so, they agree that in 
time be myself again, entire and complete. 
She pulled me through, Hilga did. Been 
lodkin’ after me from the first day till now. 
Done enough. Ain't right for me to be here 
any more. It’s imposin’ on her. What fun 
has she had with me on her hands? No 
dances, no young fe lers, no good times. 
Jest hard work—and me. Gets finished up 
with lookin’ after her own folks and then 
what? Then it’s me. And now that I’m 
able I better clear out. Lay up a while 
longer at some institution somewheres, then 
get back to the ranch, get clean away and 
give Hilga some chance to be a girl.” 

Dawson consulted his watch, for he had a 
dinner appointment. A long while he looked 
at the timepiece and then looked at the 
shiny tips of his patent-leather shoes. By 
and by he said with the utmost delibera- 
tion, ““Maybe you're what she needs. 
Maybe she—cares.” 

**Sureshe does. It’s the thanks she feels 
she’s grateful. For us boys, Tuck and Cam 
and me, when her sisters was downed with 
the flu—d bills, medicine, nurses, 
all that—we paid it. And’she don’t some- 
how —she won't never forget it. » But now 
she can let up on bein’ grateful. I’ve had 
enough. I don’t like it. Ain’t what I want, 


A piece of a man.” 








«tors 


not a-tall 
“It’s more than thanks,” Dawson as- 
serted. ‘‘Must be that she—cares.”” To 


say simply, ‘She loves you,”’ was something 
he could not bring himself to speak, for the 
word “love’’ belonged to his vocabulary for 
fleering and jeering purposes solely, and 
what it implied of reverence and loyalty 
and honest sentiment he was now combating 
with all the skepticism of his hurt soul. He 
struggled not to believe that the girl in 
greasy overalls, that rather comical crea- 
ture, could be anything like the wonder that 
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three rough men had made of her. But 
there is that in a man, in the meanest mas- 
culine heart, which makes him want to 
have faith in the beauty of womanhood as 
he would like to have faith in God. 

Yet Dawson had but to perceive a grow- 
ing softness in himself to grow suspicious 
of it, to deny everything and so get back to 
his normal state of mind. He had come 
here on business, the company’s business 
that absurd twenty-dollar claim about a 
dead cat. Bluntly the agent spoke of the 
animal—regrettable accident. Furriers, he 
believed, pay something for a common 
feline pelt in good condition. Now if Miss 
Nelson cared to accept two dollars 

With portfolio across his knees and 
fountain pen in hand Dawson began to fill 
in a legal blank, a waiver of the twenty- 
dollar claim, which he expected the stock- 
man to sign. 

Meanwhile, as Barlow thought of the 
unfortunate Whitefoot he sighed deeply. 

**A good cat,”’ he declared. ‘‘Was for a 
fack. And got to be right friendly with me. 
Would fetch me in a mouse same as if I was 
a kitten; yes, sir, and hang round and purr 
and rub agin me and act awful proud. I'd 
take the mouse. Then I'd tell Hilga she 
ought to be accommodatin’, same as me. 
I wasn’t out for mice and she wasn’t out for 
money, but she ought to take some, even 
if she had to take me too. Didn’t make me 
so oneasy at first, us livin’ here, for her 
brother, you see, was livin’ here with us. 
But he’s gone now and been gone for over 
a year and I ain’t bedfast no more. I’m up 
and round and gettin’ stronger every day. 
And first we know, if I don’t clear out Hilga 
will be gettin’ her name drug in the mire. 
Reverend Swanson don’t like it. He don’t 
call no more. And members from the 
Swedish church don’t call. So you see how 
it is. She’s located bad, ain’t she?”’ 

Barlow sat scowling at the puzzle life 
had become for him and for Hilga, and no 
doubt the puzzle wearied him even more 
than the fatigue of so much talking, for his 
eyelids drooped and his head also drooped 
and presently began to nod. He had gone 
to sleep. 

Should he be wakened and be brought to 
discuss the silly claim about the dead cat? 
Dawson turned this question over in his 
mind and got up and trod quietly from one 
end of the room to the other. And as he 
went he cast resentful sidewise glances at 
the leeper. It was the rancor of envy. He 
envied that man’s spirit—the spirit that 
could be generous and laugh and be strong, 
even while the poor body was the wretched 
thing it had become. So when Barlow 
roused presently out of his brief nap the 
claim agent said at once, ‘‘ Here is a waiver 
I'd like to have you sign. The company 
allows two dollars for the dead cat.” 

“Why two dollars? Why not twelve or 
twenty-two or two hundred and two?” the 
stockman inquired, and added with final- 
ity, “‘Hilga wants twenty.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Dawson. ‘You 
must see how absurd is such a claim.” 

‘Maybe itis. Maybe by rights the claim 
ought to be five hundred. If you was shut 
up here and wantin’ company and had 
something alive to come in and be friends 
with you, would that be worth twenty 
dollars to you? Hey, would it? Maybe 
they ain’t no sum big enough to pay for 
such free gifts as kindness and friendship 
and the comforts and goodness that comes 
unasked. Ever know anybody working any 
harder than the Red Cross nurses worked 
in French hospitals? Money couldn't buy 
that service, could it? No, and money can’t 
pay—not really—for what that cat was to 
Hilga and me. We needed that cat.” 

“That may be. I don’t deny it. But,” 
Dawson stubbornly insisted, ‘‘twenty dol- 
lars can’t be allowed.” 

““Can’t, eh?” 

“Really cannot.” 

‘How much can?’ 

“Two dollars.” 

“Two?” 

“That's it 

“Two hell! Twenty or nothin’.” 

“Then it will be nothing.” 

“So, that’s what you’re like! And me 
a-thinkin’ all along that you was somebody. 
Told you all that about Hilga to get you on 
my side and help me out if you would to 
make her see things straight —I mean about 
her and me. That’s what I was comin’ at. 
But now I see where I've fetched up. You 
got no inflooence—can’t have-—not by no 
means. You ain’t built right. 

‘*Well, shove me your paper. I'll sign 
whatever it is. I'll sign, and then for God’s 

Continued on Page 149 
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OST of us best appreciate our advantages when 
we lose them. 


Cadillac owners find it a wholesome experience to be 
deprived of their Cadillac once in a while. 
Contrast and comparison bring them back to the su- 
preme comfort of the Cadillac, with gratitude and relief. 
For it is undeniable that the Cadillac owner is con- 
tinuously more care-free and comfortable. 


He does not congratulate himself especially on a long 
tour, easily and pleasantly negotiated, in the Cadillac. 


He expects it, and counts upon it, and is not 
disappointed. 


And every town trip he takes is a reproduction, in 
miniature, of the supreme comfort which he enjoys 
on those longer tours. 


To drive, or be driven, in a Cadillac, is a relaxation, 
not a responsibility—hence its wonderful hold on dis- 
criminating motorists the world over. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 
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speedier transmission of messages. 
This plan originated in England. One 
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, é urrie day of the Willard-Dempsey fight, 
I f ppe when New York and San Francisco 
f et é papers carried the films of the bout by 
, in ure ) airplane. The San Francisco papers 
. . effect the ‘ saved 24 hours over train time. 
‘ ‘ fa vill have on the Forest-fire patrols are in operation 
f ia f great stea) in California and Oregon, where mil! 
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I bi f thew i the que been saved. One airplane has spotted 
n is one of nat ’ ment. Year as many as forty fires in one day, locat 
go the Dutch led the world mar ing them at a distance of twenty-five 
e trade. T) was due largely to or thirty miles to within half a mile of 
e fact that the Netherlands possessed the exact snot. The plans for next year 
great natural waterways that gave the call for air patrols throughout the 
Dutch cont er a large part of the entire Northwest and the radio tele 
ommerce of the terior of Europe phone will be used to report conflagra 
Jow comes the airplane as a commer tior Maps made from photograph 
il carrier and Holland disturbed taken from the air are absolutely ac 
( erning tne maintena t f her curate The lens records details that 
position in thew I's trade. In order would otherwise go unnoted. In coast 
to avoid defeat through the develop and geodetic surveys the airplane 
ment of a great new art the Nethe last proving Its worth. 
lands Government has been qui ) Bird’s-eye-view lithographs are now 
idapt her plans to the new order, The MA E = out of date. The present vogue is air 
first aéronautical exposition to be held —<e plane pictures. Certain lar | 
.“ 
in Europe after the war took place i: he | pS estate and financial concert 
Amsterdam. The Dutch are frank ir >a York City are sending their photog 
their avowal that they intend to inst \ < raphers up i ine when wide 
tute aérial ! ition with Java views of newly de veloped plots are de 
ind their othe vs, making inter sired. Down in Cuba one large mahog 
national arrangement f the estal t — - a —— = aad i company dealing only in the fine 
lishment of the ect i top iv Interior View of One of the Newest Types of Passenger Airplanes wood recently pure hased a number of 
points, or airship sta ‘ te training-type planes for use in timber 
The peopl fu i ire ‘ gi A ‘ ‘ The ix pa NI tr oO f the taxi service tting This was found to be the quickest method of 
when the ry ew eshape ! r portat I C} iL ! purchased plane for operatio be locating the most desirable trees Many of our war plane 
Muroy when Ger i yl wre have t ise Dut twee (} iwoand certa ! ou iweation resort ind to that were used last year for coast defense are now being 
r Belgian seaport vhen airplanes al erial tert provide sé e for business men who wish to complete a employed as a coast patrol for life-saving purposes 
‘ be the all-gover g fact They have se t day at their de n Chicago before overtaking by air \ large mini company operating in Canada ha 
establish leadership on the Continent mmer plane the Twentieth Ce j Limited, which train left located ore at the summit of a mountain which cannot be 
wronaut The present understanding that the Dutet c} wwo hours earlier A number of rich men now use their afely reached even by pack horses. | p to the present 
will cooperate with the British and use I rh we | ‘ ow planes lor travel bach and forth between the town and time the precious ore has been carried out by men Now 
in the routes to the Fast the count The general manager of a Middle-Western the mining company sees in the airplane a solution for it 
Has commercial aviation arrived? Has the art of fl NG iirplane company frequently comes to New York on bus difficulties A survey is being made preliminary to the 
proved its utility and practicabili rhe battle plane of ‘ athe air. Out in Seattle recently a busy man onan construction of a landing field on the summit and a nun 
he great war is already obsolete. What, the the future important n ion failed to catch a steamer that had sailed ber of planes will be used to carry in a ten-stamp mill and 
f our pla for national defense I here a balanced Ile phoned an airplane company and was told that they later to carry the output of the plant from the mine t 
elationship between comme ila ! tarv aeronaut 1 start thirty minutes to overtake the shir The tidewater A number of mining companies having prop 
If there is, have we recognized the ndition here eaplane overhauled the water craft, alighted on the sur erties located in isolated mountainous regions of the 
America? The rep f the British Par entary Cor face of the sea and the transfer of passenger from aircraft United States and Mexico are planning a like utilizatior 
mittee on CNN A\eria rransy 1 ecentl uid t essel was made Db vat ol the airplane for transport purposes, 
Cost what it may, tl eount Great Br ult must Perhay he mos ! neing istration of the ilue of It is conserv atively estimated that no fewer than 600 
ead the world ir vil aérial trar I he airplane busine is the air mail service betweer airplanes are privately owned by residents of the United 
It is ever true that a straight ‘ he test tance New Y« ind Washingt I am told that this aérial State In addition more than 3000 training land and 
between two point Air routes w ‘ i e the shortest ‘ ey we extended to Francisco by next May if water cri are rapidly being sold by the Government at 
highways of travel I'he iirplane the Viltest mea I lund ire | t! yn v RB i gy fourteen cargo mail prices considerab below the cost of production. Many 
transport. ‘To-day these shiy fthea ire expe ve, and hips of two and three motors w he yperation betweer of these latter planes are going to Western ranchers and oil 
is a consequence for the moment the en t he t New York and Chicago. These ships will carry from 2000 operators in the Southwest. In most of these out-of-the 
fined to cases where the demand f per flicient to » 3000 pounds usef oad—that mai Even now way regions there is poor rail transportation and thi 
offset the expense Che demand of the present era f between Washington and New York and New York and condition affords the airplane a splendid chance. Numer 
the reduction of time this alone insures the airplane a Chicago eight planes are the air daily, each carrying up ous companie having industrial operations at points di 
immediate service in the carriage of passeng: ind ' 150 1 nds of first-cla etter mai Delivery is ad- tant from the main lines of travel are finding that the 
and valuable freight he transcontine race showe ed to all y ts from sixteen to twenty-four hou airplane is an admirable carrier of pay rolls from near-by) 
that the United State i t t edt ! ‘ t ‘ eCcuuUst | ribut a ! mace it termina nstead cities to the out! The « ance of a hold-up In 
twice via the air 0 hours’ fl y time , erage of tilwa irs ¢ te I am informed that airplane the is less than it is on the ground. 
eXce f 100 miles an hour for the « ‘ tance | ma heaper than that |} rail. and the Post Office One of our leading aviation authorities is of the opinior 
t al called attention to the fact that fleet f Department expects to save hundreds of thousands of that the chief need of the moment is for a Federal bureau 
es could be shifted fro ist t oast I | i eu when the big ships are In operation. of aé@ronauties that could provide the re irch worl 
defense in two and a half to three da At a recent conference in Cleveland it was stated | necessary for the development of planes and motors. Thi 
rhe United State a great natura ( for the he na I i the aviatior ommittee of the Chamber technical branct could operate for the Army, Navy, po tal 
plane, because as a people we are alwa ry a we f Commerce that an unsuccessful attempt had been made — service and other governmental departments, as well a 
ive in a country where great distances are the mm he Cleveland bant to get the New York Central for manufacturer This same engineer predicts that the 
thing As individuals the airplane appeals to u is a Railroad Company to ad t its New York train schedule water flying machine will be used more generally in the 
nation we show mild indifference Last summer aérial tax is to save a bar g hour for Cleveland. Now comes near future than the land machine. He bases his view or 
lines sprang up throughout the intry. These pioneer the airy e and traverses the 410 miles in four and a half the fact that just now the water is most available for land 
aviation found that passengers be irried for a ‘ rs as against thirteen to seventeen hours by ing places Airplanes are being made weatherproof to- 
dollar a minute, or a dollar a mile, whichever ba “ ‘ I} " I ced Omaha bankers that literally day and a man living near a body of water could easily 
desired. Most of these lines are st noperation, except at thousands of dollars iminterest can be saved by the tran moor his flying boat off shore. He says that cheap planes 
northern points where summer travel has waned he chief portation by air of negotiable papers and so or On this will arrive just as soon as a sufficient demand is developed 
difficulty has been that most of the mi es have lacke issumption the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, throug! so that the manufacturers can start quantity production 
proper landing-field facilitic epresentative at the Cleveland meeting, appealed to and build stock planes instead of constructing each ma- 
Aérial transport has beer perat ¢ wing iA tant Postmaster-General, fora chine according to new and individual specifications 
place New Yort Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Baltir ( © at il mal During the war the comfort and convenience of aircraft 
Washington, Atlanta, various points in Florida, Alba been used to beat the telegraph and passengers were subordinated to the speed and mobility of 
chenectady, Providence, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg) great length, which would have con- the plane itself. To-day in the construction of commercial 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapo Louisville, St wires for da have been transported within a machines the aéronautical engineer is giving much thought 
Louis, Kansas City, Dayton, many point n Texa r can exceed the speed of a telegraphed to the ease and contentment of the public who will travel 
Omaha; Grand Island, Nebraska; Tulsa, Oklahoma: De a good deal of time to wire many by air. In basic principles of design the coming com 
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trend of aut ‘ ment has been in refinement, 
eliy , n of j ect if part increased afety and 
dura j peration, #0 W the uirplane 
he deve ned a ‘ ne line of greater reliability, 
lowe t ed operating expense 

I asked one of « most noted authorities for his view- 
point on the future of aviation and got this reply: “‘Com- 

r ce pme | produce extremely high speeds in 
the a yether wi ww landing speeds so that a machine 
can be landed in sma paces on average ground. Also 

th a en ¢ liture of power and given operation 
‘ ‘ | he carried Machines will be 

ed w ‘ rrest momentum when landing on 
erodrome P es will be so stable that they will prac- 
t lly be able to take care of themselves in flight. Con- 
trol mechanism will be so refined that practically no 


exertior 


It 


will be required to operate them 
has hown that with intelligent use 


already bee 


the depreciation of the airplane is not excessive, and the 
ew commercial designs, barring unfortunate crashes, will 
how just as little depreciation as the modern motor 
truck. The greatest present weakness lies in a lack of suit- 
ible and accurate navigating instruments. The experi- 
ences of the last year have shown that planes are capable 


of withstanding the rigors and difficulties of flight in 


‘ rain and snowstorms. The permanence and regu- 
ty of ar iir service therefore will rest solely on the 
peedy development of these navigation instruments. 
A » the mechanical efficiency of the aircraft power 
plant, we have found that aéronautical motors require less 


than one-half of a pound of fuel used for each horse power 


rubber and many of the doubts concerning the truth of 
wept out of my mind 


thought I, 


the assertion were 


“If rubber is so important,” ‘just where do 


we as a nation line up in the world’s business in this 
essential material?”’ 
Looking back hastily to the beginning, the answer 


appears to be about as follows 

Rubber was first discovered by the Indians living on the 
banks of the Amazon in Brazil. They called the substance 
cahuchu and used it to make pouches, shoes and to a very 
limited extent rainproof clothes. Columbus, on his second 
voyage of discovery, tells of having seen the natives of 
Haiti playing with balls which bounced amazingly. These 
balls—as he afterward learned—were made from the gum 
of some tree. In 1772 the English scientist, Priestley, 
found that the strange material would remove pencil marks 
from paper, which for the present name 
“rubber.” 

Following the investigations of Priestley, a fellow named 
Mackintosh discovered that if a piece of cloth was covered 
with rubber the material so treated would be waterproof. 
But the rubber-treated cloth was sticky, so Mackintosh 
finally found a way out of his difficulty by laying the 
sticky sides of two pieces of cloth together. This discovery 
gave birth to the handsome raincoats of to-day. 

Next in order came a young chemist named Charles 
Goodyear, who was working with one of the companies 
that had been organized to manufacture mackintosh coats. 
This young man, like many other great inventors, passed 
through days of sore tribulation. He made failure after 
failure until at last his friends had all disappeared and he 
was thrown in prison for failure to pay his debts. One day 
in the spring of 1839, in a little house in Woburn, Mass., 
Goodyear started to expound the virtues of his discovery 
before a few indifferent listeners. In his hand he held a 
mass of his compound of sulphur and gum, and becoming 
excited dropped the mixture or ball onto a red-hot stove 


accounts 


that stood beside him. On quickly recovering the mass 
he found that the hot stove had charred but not melted 
the compound. He was amazed by the fact that red-hot 


iron had not melted India rubber and in a few days he had 
co npleted further inve tigations that led to the discovery 
of vulcanization. 

Up to this time all the rubber was called Para rubber, 
named from the town of Paraé in Brazil, from which place 
all the rubber was shipped. In certain other parts of the 
world, however, various kinds of tropical trees, shrubs and 
later were found to yield rubber, but none of these 
species seemed able to produce a product equal to that 
coming from the wild trees in Brazil. Furthermore the 
Brazilian trees were possessed of a rare and distinct virtue 
in that they would heal quickly and go on growing after 


vine 


they had been cut and bled of their precious juice known 
as latex. Experiments in gransplanting were started, 
therefore, and it was discovered that under proper condi- 
tions the wild Hevea trees of South America could be made 
to thrive in other countries. As a result, and notwith- 
tanding the fact that there are several hundred thousand 
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square miles of forest — principally wild rubber—in Brazil, 
the bulk of the rubber production to-day comes from the 
cultivated Hevea trees on the comparatively new planta- 
tions in Asia, Africa and India, as well as in South America. 
To be exact, the wild trees of Brazil now produce about 
33,000 tons of rubber annually, while the plantations of 
Africa and the Far East show a yearly production of 
approximately 240,000 tons. It was no longer ago than 
1907 when the plantations of Asia and Africa were pro- 
ducing less than 1000 tons a year. 

Down in Brazil the rubber gatherer, or seringueiro, still 
follows the ancient practice of pouring the latex on a 
paddle, or stick, which he holds over a hot fire. The stick 
is rotated as the pouring continues and the latex is har- 
dened into a big rough ball, or biscuit, weighing about thirty 
pounds. Plantation rubber is not smoked, but is treated 
with an acid —lime juice is commonly used—which causes 
the milky fluid to coagulate, and the rubber separates from 
the water, forming into a soft, spongy mass, or biscuit, 
which eventually finds its way to the factory of the 
manufacturer. 

From the time the crude biscuit of rubber reaches the 
factory the person of greatest importance in the remaining 
operation is the chemist. Pure rubber merely vulcanized+ 
would lack durability, so the staff of chemical experts 
employed by the manufacturing concern has to decide on 
certain treatments, where mixtures are added to produce 
grades of rubber having the desired qualities for the special 
work in hand. An entirely different compound would be 
used in making tires from what would be employed in 
making bands or belts. If the tires on your automobile 
stand up well under rough wear you can thank the chemist 
for having produced the right kind of compound. 

Speaking of tires for automobiles and trucks brings up a 
story of marvelous achievement. It is of course true that 
the growth of tire output in this country runs parallel with 
the increasing use of the automobile for business and pleas- 
ure. In 1913 the motor vehicle registration in the United 
States amounted to 1,254,971 cars. In 1918 there were 
6,146,617 motor vehicles registered. Allowing five tires 
per car per year, the annual consumption has grown fron 
better than six million to nearly 31,000,000 tires. At 
average of $25 per tire the value of the total tire productior 
at the present time is in the neighborhood of $800,000,000 
annually. In 1917 approximately 75 per cent of the rub- 
ber consumed in the United States was used for tires and 
tire sundries. Though the greater volume of increase has 
been in pneumatic tires under six inches, the greater rate 
of increase has been in solid and large pneumatic tires for 
trucks. Assuming twenty pounds of rubber as an average 
per car for regular equipment and one-fourth of that extra 
for one spare per car, it is evident that 153,665,425 pounds 
of rubber was being used last year in American tire cas- 
ings alone, an amount equal to nearly 40 per cent of the 
United States crude-rubber imports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918. Though our tire exports are not 
large in comparison with what we consume ourselves, they 
have increased 254 per cent since 1913. 

We Americans are great 
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elope whereas the average auto engine, and more 
ur the motor-truck engine, usually requires 
i t sever nths ol 1 pound of fuel for each horse power 
oped rhe best opinion at present ippears to point 
e «ce ty of the medium-sized cargo plane as 
commercial work In other words, 600 to 800 
MN vould represent the total power plant and 
} ! | would be in the neighborhood of 126 miles 
jour maximum and 105 miles an hour as the com- 
peed. The landing speed of each machine will 
indoubtedly be brought as low as 37 miles an hour. Be 
twee ta t these plane would be able to maintain a 
hedule of speed of at least 90 miles an hour under all air 
ditio Che chief use of the airplane in the immediate 
future will be for carrying small and valuable parcel 
And ht here let us not forget that the airship pos- 
ene me great iperiority over all common carriers 
hich must resort to indirect sinuous routes; it has that 
r t advantage known as the economy of the straight 
ling Che possibilities of the use of the highways of the air 
i oO ‘ ry ne to be imagined.” 
Rubber! Rubber! 
) TOT long ago in conversation with a friend the talk 
i drifted to the question of human observatior Said 
he, Of all the trai we 
| ‘ the one howing 
the preatest deficiency 1 
our lacl ol common every- 
day pereeptior We notice 
things without recording a 
definite impressior For 
example,” he continued, 
how many steps are there 
leading up from the pave- 


ment to the grour d floor of 
the club where you lunch 


each day? 
1 replied that I might 
ruc but I couldn’t be 
rhere you are,” said he, 
You have entered that 


building several thousand 


times and you don’t know.” 

This same lack of close 
attention runs through the 
whole of our lives. We have 
ome to accept things as 
they are, seldom question- 
ing the why and where- 
fore of our most tntimate 
issociations, I saw a state- 
ment the other day that 


rubber was the fifth neces- 
ity of life, and as I picked 


up a rubber band to snap 








people to boast of our inde- 
pendence, but the more we 
delve into matters the more 
we discover that the earth 
is inhabited by other folks 
who have brains and 
money. The rubber in- 
dustry is another business 
that brings this fact home. 
Conservative estimates for 
this year indicate that the 
plantations of the Far East 
will produce 84 per cent of 
the world’s supply of crude 
rubber. 

Of this total plantation 
output the British colonies 
will turn out approxi- 
mately 80 percent, or nearly 
68 per cent of the total 
production of the world. 

It further true that 
more than 66 per cent of 
all rubber plantations are 
situated in British colonies, 
so that Great Britain exer- 
cises political as well 
financial control over the 
supply of this very im- 
portant raw material. Of 
the British acreage more 
than eight hundred thou- 
sand acres lie in the Fed- 
erated Malay States. Next 
to the British, the Dutch 
are the big holders of rub- 
ber lands. Their principal 


is 


as 








it round a package of let- 

ters | wondered if that dee- 

laration could possibly be 

true Later, on the street, 

as the thousands of auto- 

mobiles and motor trucks 

rushed along, I began to sauoee, aee camaienah cas tee cee 
pieture a world without Natives Cotlecti 


aueeen 


ng the Latex or Miitk From the Rubber Trees in a Piantation in the Far East 


plantations are in Sumatra 
Concluded on Page 62) 
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"ihe Liberty lived in the minds of those who 
are building it, an unfulfilled ideal, fifteen 
years ago. Expressing their love of beauty, 
and all of their accumulated experi- 
ence, it sprang full-fledged into immediate 
acceptance as a car of unmistakable quality. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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By Lowell Otus Reese 
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Wha ro loin’?”’ old 
t flared at! partner. “ You 
nt ingin’, that what you 
e¢ doin’! You're always 
gin’in the morning and any- 
with brau knows that 
gin’ in the morning is bad 
Aw, shucks!"’ Willett was 
ished and manifestly he was 


truggling to keep control of his 
temper, but hi wa 
You oughtn’t to be 


upe ratitiou 


voice con- 


latory 


I ain’t superstitious!” old 
Chet shot back, tremulous with 
the intensity of his unreasonable 
rage ‘You hear me? I ain't 

iperstitious!" 
‘Well, anyway, it seems to 


e that it’s a little thing to get 


mad about.” 


‘Who's mad?” demanded 
Johason, his voice continuing to 

‘Who do you reckon’s 
mad?” 

Wi uu are! 

You're liar! iid old Chet 
bluntl ind waited, head thrust 
f vard, red eyes hot with smol 
ering hate 


g of the ger partners hig 
t le ind W ett made a 
, t intal ' ement 
rward 
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will clear up our livers and then we'll be gi 
He waited. There wa yanswer, © 
mot é by the ve t pare 
Ain't mad ye ure Che 
{ > answer 
rhe young man | f } tl 
ved acro to the I cur 
is he went Hew e the spur Lil the rie 
ya t lay side his boots when he 
e spurs had become a habit with the 
I me minute he t i] 
, to the high slope of old Chanowah Mountair 
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Old Chet Johnson’s nerves snapped like a banjo 
string. He snatched the bean pot from the stove 
and hurled it insanely at his partner. The steam- 
ing kettle hit the side of the door, smashed like a 
bombshell and filled the air with 
boiling beans and fragments of 











The snow line was creeping toward 
of old Chanowah, for theugh it was only the 
first of March there had been nearly two weeks of warm 
which had taken away all the snow from the lower 
Alor 


away across the river 


the 


immiut 


ral 
g the wooded slope of Chanowah Mountain moist 
fog blobs moved sluggishly, unable tq rise to the 
higher atmosphere and take on the dignity of clouds. 
Young Willett observed these with the understanding eye 
of the mountaineer as they crawled along, white lumps of 
foam against the dark green of the wet hillsides. 
Goin’ to be rain, Chet,” he called cheer- 
‘by the look of the butter flecks driftin’ along the 
ridges over yonder.” 
No answer 
upor 


some more 





Johnson still stood with his strange gaze 
the p rt of be ans, 

Low down under the scattered fog blobs a tiny wisp of 
vapor, thinner and bluer than the fog heaps, drifted up 
from ¢ Young Willett contemplated it wistfully. 

‘The Ellery folks are just gettin’ breakfast,” 
erved, 





hook’s Bar 
he ob- 
“judgin’ by the smoke.” 

‘Shut that door!” old Chet flamed at him with animal 
viol nce 


“Aw, say, Chet 


It Seemed That Every 
Fiber in His Being Was Betraying Him to the Keen Olid Eyes of Tally Potter 


the faithful old utensil. Cliff 
Willett jumped outside, but not 
soon enough to avoid the entire 
burst. The door slammed be 
hind him and he stood in the soft 
mountain air, mopping bean 
soup from his face and neck and 
wondering if he would get any 
blisters out of the business. He 
listened... Inside the cabin old 
Chet was raging like a crazy man. 
Cliff hung about the door for a 
few minutes, undecided. Pres- 
ently he grinned uneasily. 

“Aw, say,” he muttered, 
“what’s the use? Chet ain’t 
himself or he wouldn’t act that 
way. So why should I go back 
in there and maybe start some 
more trouble? I'll talk it over 
with him to-night after he’s 
cooled off. Right now I’ll go out 
and saddle old Jaybird and take 
a little ride. Do me and Jay- 
bird a lot of good.” 

The young man walked slowly 
out to the stable, his spurs clink- 
clinking upon the frozen ground, 
for the sun had not yet risen high 
enough to slant down upon the 
western slope where the cabin 
stood. All about was the prom- 
ise of an early spring: the smell 
of the awakening earth, the in- 
tangible feel in the air of the 
growing things getting ready to 
burst through the ground. On 
the nearer hillsides the brush 
was beginning to lift itself again 
after the long months lying flat 
upon the earth with five feet of 
snow weighing it down. Willett 
saddled his horse and rode back 
to the cabin for his slicker, which 
hung in the covered veranda, 
He tied the slicker to the saddle 
and mounted. As he was about 
to ride Chet 
opened the door. 

“What d’ye say we bust up?” 
he said without other preamble. 


away Johnson 


His eyes avoided Cliff’s eyes. 
‘Why, Chet — why, I 
the young man’s gaze was full of 








consternation. ‘““What’s the 
matter? Ain’t I been a good 
pardner?”’ 
Johnson did not answer. He 
rT still stood motionless, his eyes 
on the ground. 
‘I’ve tried,” went on the 
young man. “Didn’t I nurse 


you through a bad spell of mountain fever? Paid all the 
Glad to do it—for my pardner.” 
A covert sneer appeared about old 


expenses myself too. 

He waited again. 
Chet’s mouth, but the man continued silent. 

‘‘For the matter of that,”’ went on Willett, resentment 
rising within him—‘‘for the matter of that, you got to 
admit that this is my business—lock, stock and barrel! 
I thought you’d make a good pardner, so I took you in 
with the understanding that after five years you were to 
own half of the cattle. After five years—remember? I 
been livin’ up to my part of the contract. I been doin’ my 
share of the ridin’ for two years. And for the last six 
months I been takin’ things from you I wouldn’t have 
stood from any other livin’ man! I don’t know what’s the 
matter with you, Chet. But if you ain’t satisfied here, 
why yonder’s the same trail you came in on! You was 
carryin’ your blankets then and you seemed mighty glad 
of the chance to come in with me. You're free to cut loose 
any time you like. More’n that, I'll pay you the same 
wages for the last two years that I’d have paid any other 
rider.” 

He waited, his face flushed and his lips white, for the 
injustice of his partner’s behavior was hurting him keenly. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Christmas Gift of 
Year ‘Round Joy 


SY Vout hom limited as to the good thing you can cook or bake 
because the gas main does not reach you?) Have you wished for 
delicious cakes, pies, roasts and things that need /o¢s of heat 
AJ 2 odo y 
Phen let the whole family join in giving mother a ‘‘Red Star No Wicks—No 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove for Christmas. Wick Substitutes 


Here is the advanced type, all-the-yvear-’ round oil stove that bakes, 
boils, roasts or fries — anything that can be done on a city gas range. 


RED STAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


he home that has a Red Star enjoys’ 


oan” . 2 
- “as deli ously cooked meats, ve getables 
q > and pastries as does any city home. 
s 
\ 4 hese amazing results are due to the 
b — wonderful Red Star burner which auto 





matically converts kerosene, gasoline ot 


“ distillate into gas. Burners are directly 
y ; 
. under cooking utensils. Heat is regu 
lated by turning the valves. One gal 

lon of kerosene lasts 19 hours. Over 

The Red Star Burne Se” of fuel is saved. 
oO 

h Go see the ‘Red Star’’ Detroit \ apor 

‘ Oil Stove at your local hardware or 

p furniture store. | ook for the Red Star. 

B Write for copy of our Red Star Book 

A ‘ of Cooking ‘Tests. 


CHE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A r 
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Continued from Page 40 
Johnson did not change his motionless attitude, and when 
at last he spoke his words seemed entirely irrelevant. 

‘““Where you goin’?”’ he asked abruptly 

“T thought I’d go down to the summer camp and ride 
up to the fish-dam cabin. From there I'll come back over 
the Silver Springs glade. I’m takin’ a salt bag along. I 
figure I’ll find the cattle round Silver somewhere, and if 
they’re there I'll salt ’em.”’ 

“Not goin’ down to Ellery’s?”’ Johnson’s eyes were still 
on the ground 

‘I ain't aimin’ to go to Ellery’s. 
out of my way.” 

Without another word Johnson went inside the cabin 
and shut the door. Willett sat in the saddle irresolute for a 
few moments, staring at the closed door, a nameless fear 
beginning to whisper about his heart. Was Chet going 
crazy? Then he touched the horse with a spur and jogged 
away down the slope toward the river. 

The fog blobs were growing larger now and they dragged 
sullenly through the treetops beyond the cafion. In the 
gulches that seamed the vast slope from top to bottom 
they lingered heavily. Willett cast an eye up to the south- 
west and noted a filmy haze that was crawling over the 
crest of Chanowah Mountain. 

““Goin’ to storm sure!”’ he said. ‘‘Jaybird, it'll storm 
before night, and if we go clear round by the fish-dam cabin 
and back by Silver Springs glade we'll be lucky to get back 
home without a fine wettin’. I’d give a good deal to know 
what’s the matter with Cl He’s been actin’ queer for 
a long time now. I—I wish I'd known him a little better 
before I took him in with me. And I wish we had our 
partnership down in black and white. Not a scratch of 
paper between us! That ain’t business. Why, if he wanted 
to he could claim half the cattle right now—and I couldn't 
prove that he wasn’t entitled to em! No sir, that ain't 

, But he seemed 
all right when he came here couple of years ago. Aw, 
hucks! Of course he’s all right 

ip for five or six months with a big kid 
like me it’s got him runnin’ in circles. Sure Chet’s all 
; Jaybird, let’s kick a few rocks about! 
That haze slidin’ up over Chanowah means business.” 


It'll take me too far 









I alway Was easy, I reckon. 


business! 
! Just got a long grouch 


on, maybe. Shut 


Nevertheless, when he reached the point where the trail 
forked, one branch going on down to the summer camp 
and the other bending to the right and leading to the 
Ellery cabin on Chook’s Bar, the young man stopped and 
wavered, for he had not seen little Jennie Ellery for a weel 
But the wind had freshened suddenly and it now blew 
chilly upon his cheek. He threw a glance up toward the 
southwest and sighed. 

“We can’t risk it, Jaybird,” he said. ‘We'd lose two 
hours and two hours would throw us way after night. It 
won't be any fun travelin’ that ridge trail in the dark with 
a storm blowin’ across the hills.” 

Resolutely he turned his horse into the trail leading down 
to the summer camp, singing softly to himself. But the 
song soon died on his lips, for try as he might he could not 
get his mind away from the disquieting episode of the 
morning. The quarrel was but the culmination of a series 
of petty bickerings, always started by old Chet and dating 
back some three or four months to an evening when the 
older partner had hinted strongly that he was entitled to 
an even share in the cattle business, ignoring the arrange- 
ment by which young Willett had first admitted him to a 
tentative partnership. Willett knew but little about the 
man, though when he first came to the Chanowah, Johnson 
had been jolly, good-natured apparently, and very com- 
panionable. Willett had a good start in the cattle business 
at that time. Moreover, he stood well with the service men 
and to stand well with the service men means a great deal 
to a man when he is running cattle on the forest reserve 

“I’m worried,” said Willett again, rousing from his deep 
meditation. ‘‘Seems like I can’t figure it out plain and 
easy. Either Chet’s goin’ crazy or else e 

He was not singing when he dropped down and took the 
up-river trail 

Something along the trail caught his eye and he stopped 
his horse, leaned over and studied the ground attentively 

“What d'ye make of it, Jaybird?”’ he asked. ‘Fresh 
too—not an hour old.”” 

um 
OR an hour after Cliff Willett’s departure old Chet 
Johnson moved about the little cabin muttering under 
his breath. When a mountain man begins to talk to him 
self it is time for people to watch him. He tidied up the 


kitchen, working in a mechanical manner, muttering 
always. From time to time he would stop and stand mo 
tionless, his red eyes staring at the floor. 

His housework done, Johnson took his heavy rifle from 
the deer-horn rack above the fireplace and set about oiling 
ed 
he filled the magazine with cartridges and tested the 


] ; 


he man had a skill with the rifle that 


and cleaning it with meticulous care. This accomplish 
sights minutely 
was almost uncanny. To such a man the care of his rifle 
own b uly While he 
worked over the gun old Chet talked incoherentiy to him 

lf. His eyes were inflamed and sullen and the hair 
forehead twitched convulsively uy 


means more than the care of his 


growing low upon h 





and down like the low brow of an angry 

When at last he was quite ready Johnson took the rifle 
and left the cabin, locking the door behind him | 
of a bar which slid across the d 
was operated by a lever outside. The location of this lever 


means 





or inside the building and 


was known o1 ly to ¢ het and Cliff He cast a s.0W look 


about him, then set out toward Silver Spring glade. But 
he did not travel by way of the trai Instead he kept to 
the deep fore t, where he carpet if pine needles left no 


footprints visible behind him. He was hardly half a mile 
on his way when it began to rain. He looked across to the 
southwest and for the first time noted the ominous 
signs which until now he had been ted to observe 
“Ought to have my slicker,”’ he muttered 
get my rifle all wet!"’ He stopped, hesitated, then went or 
‘Bad luck to go back!” he said. “Cliff'd say that wa 
But any fool knows it’ 
back after you're started.” 
It was three miles across the mountai: 


weather 


too infuria 





Goin’ to 


superstitious too 3 bad tuch to go 


to the Silver 


Springs glade. From the dense thicket of young firs where 


the man hid himself he could look down acro he glade 


a naked space of perhaps three acres— moist, springy 


ground where soon the new tlowers would be spreading a 
At the lower edge 


carpet in yellow and blue and white 


he could glimpse the waters of the little creek, where the 
trail crossed among the alder bushes. Beyond the creel 


was the forest--massed green of firs, the bare branches of 
leafle oaks showi g among the eve rgreer Over in that 


direction sounded the tinkle of three be 


Continued on Page 45 
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“I Don't Know What's the Matter With You, Chet. 


to Cut Loose Any Time You Like 


But If You Ain't Satisfied Here, Yonder's the Same Trail You Came In On! You're Free 
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All Seek What Hudson 


Controls in the Super-Six 


It is Freedom from Vibration—Greater Endurance, 72% 
More Power and Mechanical Simplicity. No Other Car 
Can Use it. So Hudson Holds Records None Have Equalled 


Consider what led to the Super-Six. 


It was vibration, which limits a motor’s power and 
quickly undermines its endurance. 


Engineers worked for years to solve that problem. 
Some added cylinders and increased weight. 


But without more cylinders or weight, Hudson 
engineers discovered the principle that added 72°, 
to power and increased endurance to limits un- 
matched in any motor, as proved in countless official 
records. 


So nearly did they reach the ideal, that were it not 
for the Hudson patent we believe all fine car makers 
must surely adopt the Super-Six. 


But as Hudson has the sole right to it, the Super- 
Six is the largest selling fine car in the world. It has 
held that leadership for four years, because men know 
no other type has shown such proofs of supremacy. 


In this Particular, too, 
It Has No Rival 


All Hudson records were made by early model 
Super-Sixes. The stock car one hour and 100 mile 
records, with top and windshield up, and carrying 
passengers; the stock chassis twenty-four hour record, 
which in traveling 1819 miles was 347 miles better 
than the best previous performance, were established 
in its first year. And it was a touring car of the 
earliest Super-Six type which made the record 7,000 
mile double trans-continental run between San 
Francisco and New York in 10 days 21 hours. 


Hudson records in mountain climbing, like the race 
up Pike’s Peak, and in winning the American Speed- 
way championship were all established with ‘early 
Super-Six specials. 


Those records still belong to Hudson. And yet 
such advancement has been made in the present 


Super-Six we have no doubt it could easily excel 
those performances. 


But since those early Hudson records established 
the endurance we sought to prove and are way beyond 
the best attempts of rivals, we two years ago with- 
drew from contest work. 


Note How its Improvement 
Came About 


Every speed and endurance test taught ways to 
make a better Super-Six. And as the number of 
users increased, they added to our knowledge. So 
before the present Hudson was ready, 60,000 owners 
of earlier models had done their part in its develop- 
ment. 


Every detail has been brought up to the standard 
of the Super-Six motor. The endurance of the 
motor has been built into every part of the car. In 
this new model we have attained a completeness in 
mechanical perfection that makes Hudson unrivaled 
in quality. 


Naturally Such a Car 
Is Always in Demand 


The qualities distinctive to the Super-Six are 
obtainable only in Hudson. Consequently buyers 
who want such a great car have but the one choice. 


Everyone knows how Hudson owners prize 
their cars. It accounts for the high second hand 
value of Hudsons. The Super-Six retains its me- 
chanical efficiency through so much hard service, and 
its models, being usually the forecast of what will 
later be standard with other makers, make it first 
choice in that market. 


Thousands have waited months to get delivery of 
certain models. 


So you would be wise to order your Hudson now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Continued from Page 43) 
He knew the bell Cliff had guessed correctly 
the cattle were hanging round Silver. 

It was raining steadily now, a cold uncomfort- 
able rain with occasional flurries of spatting drops 
that were neither rain nor snow. Still Johnson stayed, 
muttering beneath his breath, his red eyes fixed steadily 
down across the glade. It was beginning to grow dark, for 
and falling lower, bringing the 





the clouds were thickeni 





night earlier than usual. 
Suddenly the man stiffened in his ambuscade with a 
sinister forward thrust of his tense body. Cliff Willett 
had ridden out of the dripping firs and was descending the 
low bank to the creek crossir g, the yellow slicker gleaming 
with the cold wet. As he reached the nearer bank the 
horse stopped for a moment and thrust inquiring ears 
upward toward the fir thicket at the top of the slope. 
“What is it, little horse?”’ asked Cliff. “Bear?” 
And in that same instant, while Jay bird paused, looking 
suspiciously upward, a rifle shot sounded from the fir 
thicket, coming thin and wicked through the sodden air. 
Cliff Willett 1 limply fron 


led down the bank to the edge of the water and lay still. 





the saddle to the ground, 











The startled horse caught the acrid smell of the powder 


“din a panic, splash t 


ed back across the creek 





smoke, turr 





and up the opposite bank, vanishing like a deer into the 
forest from which he had just come. 
All in that one awful instant. Chet Johnson crouched 


t 
in his ambush, training his cor gested eyes down the 


larkened slope, ! breath whistlir gu his throat The 
cloud thickened. with incredible swiftness and the air filled 
} 


ly with snow. In afew moments the man could no 


longer see the still figure sprawled pathetically at the edge 


sudder 


of the creek. 
Right in the trail! The body lay right in the trail! It 
idden! Johnson sprang to his feet 





" 
and took a ste p forward, then shrank ba k, breathir g con- 
al le “Kind + +} ] 

vulsively. For now that the form no longer moved—now 


that the my 


ws 
< 
s 
ws 


the something 
Johnson was afraid of 


that had made it a sentient ‘d 
| The 


it It was 


murderer s ir 


Like a ghost 





ve and he was controlled 





cts were primi 
like a savage by his fear of the unknown, But It must be 


hidden. 





Lesolute ly he strode forward to the edge of the thicket 
and once more he shrank back, a fresh horror flooding his 
guilty soul. Already the ground was white! His tracks 


would show, advertising his guilt to the world! And then 
suddenly he was as much afraid of that white silent glade 
ail 
t 


as he was of the white silt 


body, lost now in the darkness 














but which he knew was there! Abn y he turned, left 
his ambush and vanished in the thick woods, running. He 
still left no trac , for under the dense tree tops the snow 
had not yet begun to reach the ground 

Chet Johnson's nerves were some it quieter when at 
last he sat alone by the open fireplace, listening to tl 
pad-pad of the heavy snowflakes beating upon the little 


window. And yet he was haunted by a certain feeling of 
Before setting out on his enterprise it had 
Why, he 


knew of a hundred places out in those hills where a body 


uneasiness 


seemed a very sin ter—no hazard at all. 





might be buried with the chances a thousand 





never would be discovered! But who would hay 


that a snow flurry would have whitened the gl: 





three 


19 


minutes after the shot was fired? There was something 


about it that made it seem almost humanly prearraAged, 
1 he did not like it. He had atruck his victim down 
and the snowstorm had put its hand across his kill, shut- 


from it more surely than iro 


bars, for he 


had not dared set a foot upon that pure white field! 


He cleaned his rifle carefully, wiping away every trace of 
moisture from the barrel, ir le and out, oiling the gun 
ghtly afterward and then hanging it upon the deer-horn 
rack above the fireplace. He was triumphantly gratified to 


find that he had not pumped the empty shell out me- 

lly as he usually would have done. That shell, he 
reflected, might have betrayed him had he left it in his 
ambush. What luck! He threw it into the fireplace. In 


the morning he would shovel out the ashes and fling them 
} 





into the brush. A burned shell never would betray him. 
How still it was! In the silence he could seem to hear 
Cliff walking about the room singing to himself, his spurs 
clink-clinking upon the floor. Somehow he could not think 
of Cliff without hearing the clink of Cliff’s spurs. How still 


And the ghostly pad-pad of the snow at the 





In That Same Instant a Rifle Shot 
Sounded From the Fir Thicket, Coming 
Thin and Wicked Through the Sodden Air 


What was that? The man sprang to his feet 
and stood quivering, his temples thundering like 
drums. It was only the snow sliding from the 
roof, but it had upset him. He grinned and re 
sumed his seat before the fireplace and lighted 
his pipe. And now he began to piece together his story 

It was easy todo. There was absolutely no incriminating 
evidence. Cliff Willett had disappeared. In the morning 
the snow would be gone—surely it would turn to rain 
before morning. He would go out to Silver early, while 
the ground was yet frozen, and an hour would suffice to 
hide the body effec tually. Then he would simply deny all 
knowledge of the matter and nobody could prove a thing 
against him. No one knew that Cliff had ridden up the 
river, for Cliff had said plainly that he was not going to 
stop at Ellery’s—and Tom Ellery’s place was the only one 
in that vicinity. To be sure there was the fish-dam cabin, 
but it was never o¢ cupied except in the summer, when 
the forest rangers used it as a rest camp on their way up 
and down the river. Yes, he was quite safe. 

The telephone rang—three sharp rings. It was his call. 
Johnson turned and stared back fearfully at the dark 
corner behind the door where the telephone was. A coat 


hung beside it with a battered old hat hanging upon the 
same nail. Coat and hat were Cliff’s. Seen in the half light 
of the dark corner they reminded him startlingly of his 
dead partner. 

Presently the call was repeated—three sharp rings. Old 
Chet got to his feet and nerved himself. What was there 
to shake him? The telephone rang frequently every da 
It was a common thing for the dwellers in the forest reserve 
to visit with one another over the service telephone, which 
had a box in the house of nearly every settler for fifty miles 
round. He swaggered back, but his hand trembled as he 
took down the receiver. 

“Hello!” he said gruffly. 

“Hello!” re plic d the wire. ‘Tom Ellery speakin’. T) 
you, Chet?” 

“Yes. Hello, Tom!” 

“‘Say, Chet, tell Cliff to come to the phone, will you?” 

Something rose and clute hed at old Chet’s throat, but 
he beat it down again 

‘Cliff ain’t here any more,”’ he said Cliff's gone 

“Gone? When? Where?” 

“This afternoon.” 
he was talking for his life. He was alert to keep intact the 


' 
fabric of his carefully planned story. ‘I don’t know where 


Johnson’s faculties were alive now 


he went,”” he said. ‘‘He’s been talkin’ of leavin’ for a long 
time, so this afternoon we settled up and Cliff just nat 
rally piled on his horse and lit out.” 

“Well, well!” There was a short silence, and wher 


Ellery spoke again Johnson could detect amazeme 








plexity and genuine regret in his tone. But no suspicion! 
Chet exulted, for there was no suspicion! Ellery believed! 
“Say,” Ellery said, ‘I’m sorry. I—I liked Cliff. But it 





sure looks like he’d have come down and said gZood-by 
! We been mighty good friends, Nice boy, 
9% 


wasn't he, Chet? 
“Sure was!” said the murderer. “‘I was mighty sorry to 





say, I’m sor 


see Cliff go, but 
The coat hanging at his elbow touched his hand and he 





flung it aside as though it had been a snake ttering a 
hoarse noise half cry, half execration 
“What'd you say?” asked Ellery 


‘Nothing!’ Johnson struggled and held hi estea 
“‘T just coughed. Got a little cold.” 


“Well, good night, Chet.” 

“Good night, Tom.” 

Johnson walked unsteadily back to his chair Iie 
glanced at the dollar clock tick-tocking cheerfully upon the 
smoky mantel. It was bedtime. He turned down his 


blankets and undressed. When he blew out the light the 





fire made writhing shadows on the wall. He crawled into 
the bed and drew the warm blankets comfortably up to his 


chin and prepared to sl ep. 
Pad-pad, pad-pad—the snowflakes beating at the win- 
dow sounded like ghostly hands rapping for admittance. 











A mouse ran acro the 
spoon shelf above the 
table and the metallic 
noise sounded like the clink of Cliff 


spurs. Johnson rose upon one el 




















bow, his heart racing, his eye tar 
ing over the head of the bed. Then 
iy down again d chuckled 
Sllery believed it!” Hi eat hairy hands relaxed. 
“I’m all safe! Safe as a church 
He closed his eyes, determined to sleep. Somehow he 
could not sleep Somehow or othe! hi mind kept yong 
back over the route under the deep fir back to the am 
buscade in the thicket ougn | closed is he « | 
still look down across the wl tened glade and see a 1 
tinct shape lying there Cliff was not warm 1 
comfortable in bed to-1 ght For an hour he lay there 
trying to compel sleep In the end } rose ire 1 and 
lighted the lamp. The fire had gone out and he rebuilt it 
But eve e cheerful 1 g of the could not keep 
nis i i trom go , Dac ugh the hign fir Bit by bit 
it tra ed tha ne tretch of gl A 
Inevitat t ended at the fir thicket pet 
the pe of the white ¢ le to where It la 
e! e that ca i the mar obese t 
Towar g the soft pad-pad of t! 
W w became a torture He could not 
ou t forget it. Had it been a louder 1 
nave ig t { But wheneve he se ed about to doze 
off in |} ( { t soft i t beat vy at the window 
alwa ight him ba He went to ‘ pboard and 
brought it the ig 
Whe iy | ‘ A t ! J ild eat 
no breakfast, for ‘ r that 
aar irne he tre« He gy, but wit 
! ieee iH it ‘ ‘ pped ud 
(once he atte ‘ | ‘ p wher 
he lo ! I ‘ I ‘ gy that ¢ H 
ing bef ‘ Knd the mind went 
ba er the 1tw t iw i groove 
t ‘ i bla ‘ 
The ed wit ‘ ( is beating at 
the i } } gy at terva 
é Clift had be n bound 
Lovet ] $ ime ag geal t 
ou } nee e the, pa I j yad-] 
oO. j y for admit ‘ J wis ' 
, ¢ } } i not ake n ¢ 
| t emed t r | to ener drea } 
eve r like an ete t } it last Chet we 
to bed } isc] ed and jé¢ ed ‘ I 
id eat thing e yester f , eep 
} y if y y ba thr if t he 1 r ¢ 
it ‘ r there ther ‘ | i \ 
night ‘ 1 ‘ e. the yh y yw ‘ 
react tt Ar ili that nig { ‘ breatl 
F pad-pad t yfla beating at the low 
The : ‘ ed RT y 
door and 1 j t. The er g mou , We yh 
with j ( il Whitene Ww a KE ive | 
one gr patch on the ity le fy il ] where 
a great rock scar f eer on the giant le teep pre 
pice to which no snow could cling. Otherwise the whol 
world was pure white and silent Johnson went inside 
and closed th t hut the whitenc or 
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To him it 
seemed that 
every fiber -in 
his being was 
betraying him, 
yelling to the 
keen old eyes 
of Tally Potter 
that here lied 
a murderer. 
“When did 
he leave?” 
“Day before 
yesterday 
storm 


Li just before the 
e jm broke.” Johnson had 
told the story to Elle ry 
It was growing dark when easily. He found it 
Johnson heard steps coming nx harder to tell it the 
round the house, His scalp second time and the phe- 


prickled and a cold terror crept 
about his heart. But what had 
he to be afraid of? It was not 


Cuff Willett Had Ridden 
Out of the Dripping Fire 


to the Creek Crossing, 


nomenon worried him. 
Why, it ought to grow 


ehe easier with every repeti- 


yet pitch dark and the ghostly Yetlow Sticker Gleaming tion! ‘‘He just got 
pad-pad had ceased. He drank Wieh che Cold Wee tired of the place and 
from the jug and when a knock beat it.” 
ounded he went boldly to the door and ‘Aw, 8a} I'm mighty sorry! Cliff’s a 
pulled it open. The visitor was old Tally _ fine young feller and he was always good to 
Potter. He had a heavy string of traps the old man. 
over his shoulder and he see me d ve ry tired. - Many’s the f ne fe ed he *s spread for me 
‘Lo, Chet!" he grinned on that very table. That was long before 
‘Hello, Tally!” The perspirati stood you came here, Chet. Why, seems like 
out on the murderer's oes id wit the Cliff's my own son! Why—why—durned 
revulsion. He had not been expecting any if | can hardly believe it! Did he say 
one so innecuous as old Tally Potter. where he was Pa: 
Added to his relief, however, was a new ‘No, just said he was tired of the place, 
dread Had Tal ly come in over the Silver so we settled up and he beat ” 
Springs trail? If so, had he found It lying **Walkin’?” 
there unde sihoanen » “Come in!” he said “No he rode his horse.” 
mechanically, for the old man still waited “Rode ole Jaybird? Well, he wouldn't 
‘One hell of a storm for March!” part with Jaybird, that’s a cinch. He was 
wheezed Tally, stumbling into the cabin ulway s good to horses and things. Solc 1 you 
and stamping the snow from his boots upon his interest in the cattle, I reekon? 
the hearth Nearly got the ole man, Chet! “Sure! I own all the business now.” 
| been trappin’ over in the Tehama “Didn't have no row, did you?” 
Mountains and when it started snowin’ day “Oh, no; we parted the best of friends.” 
before yesterday [ said to myself I bet you And again it seemed to Chet that his very 
it's goin’ to be a reg'lar whale of a storm! inmost hidden soul was shrieking his guilt 
Sa I lit out, for my grub was too low torisk to the childish eyes of old Tally Potter. 
bein’ snow-bound for maybe two or three His heart stood still, then raced again, and 
week But | busted a snowshoe before I like a runaway thing his mind went back 
was ten miles out and I've had to come all into the black groove 
the way walkin’ in snow up to my knees, “Have a drink, Tally!” he said des- 
I'm gettin’ too old for that kind of stuff, perately. 
Chet. I reckon I'll have to go down in the “I da t, Chet. It’s hell on my rheu- 
valley and get me a job as watchman or matism.” 
something “Well, then, here’s how!” 
‘I used to be a policeman,” he said “Drink hearty!” 
wistfully. ‘I ought to make a fine watch Tally waited and watched while Chet 
man, for they aid I was one of the best drank. 
policemen they ever had in San Francisco, A spring slipped in the wheezy old clock. 
Where's Cliff?” There was a musical jingle and Johnson 
The sudden question struck Chet like a started violently. He caught Tally’s eye 
hlow over the heart He had beer expect and grinned, 
ing it, yet when it came he was all unpre “T been — <in’ too much,” he said. 
pared. He tried to hold his poise, but it ‘Least little ng scares me.” 
as hard to do, for his mind had slipped “Not ed én to do but drink,” said 


suddenly back into the black groove, 


Cliff's gone,” he said 


ld Tally, 


leaves. Say 


grinning too. ‘* Not till the snow 
when that clock jingled like 








that, why for 
a second I 
was sure it 
was Cliff. 
Remember 
howhisspurs 
always jin- 
gled when he 


walked? 
Say, I’m 
sorry Cliff’s 
gone. I’m 
lonesome’ for 
him some- 
how. Place 





don’t seem 
the same. But I reckon he’s 
gone for good. Well, if my rheu- 
matism bothers me much more I 
reckon I won’t be long behind him. These 
here hills ain’t got no mercy on a feeble 
man, Chet.” 

‘That’s right, Tally.” 

“If I could just get me a job as a watch- 
man or something”’—again the note of 
pathetic wistfulness was in the old trapper’s 
voice—“*I reckon I'd be plumb happy. 
Well, I got to be goin’. I reckon I'll stop at 
Tom Ellery’s and rest up for a day or two. 
That trip in from the Te hama hills has just 
about found my limit.’ 

He picked up his bundle of traps, flung 
them over his shoulder and stumped pain- 
fully to the door. Chet went with him. 
The old man stepped out into the snow. 
For a moment he stood and looked abroad 
at the world, a white glory, strange in the 
weird snow light, dropping away into 
mysterious depths there, heaving into the 
sky yonder, white as frozen moonlight 
and just as cold. 

“Like a white cloak on a wrinkled old 
woman,”’ cackled old Tally, his childish old 
eyes regarding the other man’s strained 
face. ‘Covers up all the wrinkles—but we 
know they're there, don’t we? Well, so 
long, Chet.” 

“So long! 

Old Tally Potter trudged wearily down 
the trail toward the river. Johnson watched 
him go and gradually his panic left him. It 
was succeeded by another feeling of relief. 
Old Tally had not doubted his story! It 
had not even occurred to the old man to 
doubt! Say, it was a good story! Most 
natural thing in the world for a young man 
to grow tired of the monotony of the hills 
and beat it. Sure, he was safe! Safe asa 
church! 

But It was lying out yonder under the 
snow! And only the best of luck had sent 
old Tally over the hills instead of along the 
Silver Springs trail! Whoever would have 
dreamed of old Tally coming across from 
the Tehama hills? Why, he thought he had 
heard that Tally was stopping down at the 
Watts ranger station. Strange that he 
hadn't heard about the old man going over 
into Tehama. News like that nearly al- 
ways travels round. Oh, well, it was a very 
narrow escape, but it was an escape! 

He looked over to the left where the high 
fir trees loomed into the sky, their heavy 
tops bending with their crowns of white, 
crusted snow. And as he looked his mind 
got away again and raced off along the 
black groove, Shuddering, he closed the 
door and went back to the whisky jug. 

And still it was nothing of remorse, but 
fear. Fear of the Thing that lay out yonder, 
guarded by the white field—right in the 
middle of the trail! 


” 


mr 

HE worst-wrecked nerves will rally again 

and again if given sleep once in a while. 
They cannot, however, go on indefinitely. 
Even with sleep the limit finally arrives and 
then they collapse and refuse torally. But 
when to mental torture is added insomnia 
and the loss of all ability to eat, the break- 
ing point comes swiftly. A constant diet of 
alcohol hastens the end. 

About midnight following old Tally 
Potter’s visit warm showers came across 
the mountains from the sea and settled the 
snow. Along towardmorning theskycleared 
again, this time permanently, and it turned 


December 20,1919 


cold, freezing the 
surface of the snow 
into a hard crust. 

The sun came up 
and the crust thawed immediately. All 
that day the air was balmy with the posi- 
tive feel of spring. Day after day these 
conditions continued. 

‘On the evening of the fifth day after the 
tragedy Johnson began to hear strange 
noises. At first he attributed them to his 
overwrought imagination, but by and by it 
was borne in upon him that they were real. 
Desperately he strove to account for them 
along natural lines, but only partially suc- 
ceeded. However, the beginning of his 
final collapse did not occur until the night 
of the telephone horror. Johnson’s mind 
was now hopelessly in the black groove. 
He had even forgotten the elaborate story 
with which he was to avert suspicion. 
Twice he wandered into the woods, and 
when he came out of his abstraction he was 
frozen with horror to find that his feet had 
led him halfway to Silver Springs glade. 
Both times he had turned and fled back to 
the cabin, reckless of the tracks he made, 
his cunning wholly forgotten. 

Johnson was lying i in his bed, staring at 
the ceiling, the whisky jug close beside the 
bed. The lamp had burned low and the 
chimney was black. The evil light it made 
but intensified the gloominess of the cabin. 
Everything was still—absolutely still. He 
could hear the stillness. 


Suddenly the telephone rang—three 
short sharp rings.” It was his call, but he 


lay still and shuddered, for he had a pre- 
sentiment that the message would be a 
sinister one. He hoped the call would not 
be repeated, but presently it came again. 
Then silence. He lifted himself and peered 
above his blankets at the telephone in its 
dark corner back behind the door. It 
seemed to be waiting, the nickeled bells 
resembling two great malevolent eyes 
watching him out of the half light of the 
corner. Again the thing rang—and waited. 

Johnson got slowly out of bed, shivering 
with the chill and the jump of his shaken 
nerves. He drank from the jug and ap 
proached the telephone, taking down the 
receiver with a palsied hand. 

“He Ilo!” * he mumbled, his lips blue. 

“Chet!” a voice shrieked in his ear. 
“Chet ——” 

It was the voice of Cliff Willett! 
could be no doubt—it was Cliff's 
screaming as though in awful agony. John 
son dropped the receiver and staggered 
back, goggling at the telephone with the 
vacuous stare of a paralytic. Slowly he 
made his way back, walking half crouched, 
his hands groping mechanically for the bed, 
his fixed eyes never leaving the telephone 
The thing’s malevolent eyes stared back 
and from the dropped receiver the ravings 
continued, unintelligible but more horrible 
still as they — red and shrieked inside 
the instrument. Johnson uttered a hoarse 
yell, plunged insanely into bed and gathered 
the blankets about his ears. But he could 
not shut out the sounds entirely. Then 
they ceased abruptly, but the man’s fasci 
nated gaze watched the motionless re 
ceiver steadily, vacantly, until morning. 


There 


voice, 


It was nearly a week after the telephone 
incident when down at his cabin Tom 
Ellery was awakened by the shrilling of his 
telephone. He crawled sleepily out of bed, 
glancing at the clock as he lighted the 
lamp. 

*Midnight!"" he muttered to himself 
“Now who in Sam Hill is calling me at 
midnight? Hello!” 


“That you, Tom?” came back, the wire 
jangling with the shriek, Come up—tome 
up! Tom 


And then followed a jumble of incoher- 
encies out of which the amazed Ellery could 
make nothing. Presently he hung up the 
receiver and dressed hurriedly. 

“Jennie!” he called. 

A door opened and Je nnie Ellery ap- 
peared, wrapped in a dressing gown. Her 
young face was drawn and white as though 
from years of suffering. 

“What is it, daddy? 
something wrong?” 

“I think so,” said Ellery, hurrying into 
his coat. “Chet Johnson just called 

““Was it something about — about Cliff?” 
asked the girl with desperate eagerness. 

““No—I don’t think so. Chet seemed to 
be in mortal terror as well as I could gather 
from the tone of his voice. But I couldn't 
make sense of what he said—only that he 
wanted me to come up. Tally Potter's at 

Concluded on Page 49 


” she asked. “Is 
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Spark plugs foul quickly in 
winter 


Overheating is a common 
winter trouble 





4 


Ke 


Ordinary oil in the engine base is 
contaminated by fuel in cold weather 
Serious trouble results from using 
ordinary oil that thins out quick]; 





Cold weather engine troubles 


Why excess carbon, overheating and burned-out 
bearings are common in winter 


HAT makes your spark plugs carbonize 
rapidly in Winter? 


What makes your engine overheat 
a run of 25 miles or more—in cold weather 
than on a summer day ? 


on 
more quickly 

Why do bearings burn out more readily in the 
Winter months? 

Spark Plug troubles, overheating and burned 
bearings are more common in cold weather be 
cause cold, raw, gasoline goes into the cylinders 
as a wet mixture, and fails to explode completely, 
thus thinning out ordinary oil. 


Ordinary oil causes damage 

Ordinary oil aggravates these troubles because 
it loses its body quickly. It breaks down under 
the heat of the engine in the course of a few days’ 
running and forms large quantities of black 
sediment 

The balance of the oil is so thinned out that it 
joes not form a durable oil film. 

Then, when the engine is started, the cold, raw 
mixture ‘‘cuts’’ that weakened oil film, and 
passes down into the crank case. 

Thus, the whole oil supply is still further 
contaminated and thinned down. 

With such thin oil in the crank case, even a few 
hours of steady running may cause overheating, 
fouled spark plugs, badly worn or burned bear 
ings and other serious troubles. 

The hidden danger of using ‘thinned out”’ oil 
is cumulative. It increases day by day. 

Less sediment means durable film 
and less trouble 

Notice the two bottles at the right. 

This test shows that Veedol reduces the amount 
of sediment by 86%. 


Thus Veedol, because of its superior body, 
maintains a durable oil film between the pistons 
and the cylinder walls. Neither cold gas mixtures, 
nor hot vapors can escape from the combustion 
chamber into the crank case. The gasoline can- 
not ‘“‘thin”’ or ‘‘cut’’ the oil. Thus fouled plugs 
and valves, overheating and friction are reduced. 


Take out the thin oil to-day 
and test Veedol 

In cold weather, more than at any other time 
of the year, it is of the utmost importance that O Veed 
you make sure of a durable oil film. ( after 

Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kerosene. 
Run engine very slowly on its own power for 
thirty seconds. Drain all kerosene. To remove 
kerosene remaining in the engine refill with one 
quart Veedol. Turn the engine over about ten 
times; then drain mixture of kerosene and oil and 
refill to proper level with correct grade of Veedol 

Make a test run on familiar roads. Your car 
will have new pickup and power. It will take the 
hills better and show a lower consumption of oil 
and gasoline 


Buy Veedol to-day 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. Ask for it 

The new 100-page Veedol book will save you many dol 
lars and help you keep your car running at minimum cost 
Send 10c for a copy 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1505 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 





o-day 


Branches and distributors in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada 


Ordinary oil may congeal in the engine base and cause trouble 
in cold weather if left standing in open in cold weather or kept 
overnight in a cold building Veedol Zero should be used in 
winter weather for Buick, Cadillac, Chalmers, Ford, Maxwell, 
Dodge and all automobiles using the splash system of lubrication 
Now is the time to change your oil for winter running 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
the fish-dam cabin. You call Tally while I 
saddle up. Tell him to come up to Chet’s 
too. I’ve got a hunch there’s big trouble 
of some kind up there.” 

Ellery ran out and saddled his horse. As 
he rode past the house Jennie appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Tally doesn’t answer, daddy,” she 
called. 

“I don’t understand it,” said Ellery. 

‘Tally’s a mighty light sleeper. Maybe 
he’ s out with his traps—no, not at mid- 
night. Well, I haven’t time to wait to 
figure it out. Try him again, Jennie, and 
then go back to bed.” 

“All right, daddy. And be sure to tele- 
phone if it’s anything about Cliff,” she 
called as Ellery vanished up the trail. 

It was very dark, for there now was no 
moon. Nor was there any snow to lighten 
the night. The warm days had cleared the 
ground and now only a few scattered drifts 
remained lying in the shaded ravines on the 
north slopes. 

All was silent about the little cabin when 
Ellery rode up and dismounted. The little 
window on the north side showed that the 
interior was dimly lighted. Otherwise 
there was no sign of life. Ellery was a 
practical, cheerful mountaineer with not 
a grain of superstition in his make-up. 
Nevertheless, there was something about 
the lonely little cabin that sent a cold wave 
up his spine and prickling along his scalp, 
He paused just outside the door and called. 
There was no answer. Inside the cabin the 
silence was like the silence of a tomb. 

‘Hello, Chet!’ Ellery called again. 
‘This is Tom Ellery!” 

And then presently Johnson’s voice came 
back, strained and unnatural, half muffled 
as though coming from beneath piled 
blankets: 

“Come in, Tom! Come—wait!” 

There came a sound as of feet thumping 
upon the floor and scuffling across the 
room, The bar slid back inside and the 
door swung open. Ellery went in and 
Johnson pulled the heavy bar across the 
door again, his clawing fingers working 
with frenzied haste. The door barred, he 
plunged across the room and into bed, 
turning bloodshot, terrified eyes upon the 
telephone. From the telephone they darted 
to the window, from the window to the 
door and then back to the tele »phone. They 
were the eyes of a cornered rat. 

“‘What’s the matter, Chet?” asked the 
ranger. Johnson’s gaze had suddenly fixed 
itself upon the door, where it remained, 
vacuous, unwavering. 

“Tt’s coming!’’ he whispered, though his 
eyes did not for an instant leave the door, 
He held his breath and listened. 

“Did you hear anything, Tom?” he 
whispered again, then held his breath and 
listened. 

“Crazy as a loon!” thought Ellery. 
“Poor devil—crazy with the solitude! 
Sure I don’t hear anything!”’ he said aloud 
cheerfully. ‘‘Buck up, old-timer—you 
been dreamin’!” 

But the cheerful words went over the 
man’s head unheeded. 

‘First was over the telephone.” Chet 
was speaking in the low droning monotone 
of a sleepwalker, though his eyes were now 
full of intelligence and terror. “It called 
me up!” He capitalized “It.” ‘I knew 
the voice. It was dead—but It called me 
by nameand begged me for God’ssake —— 

He held his breath and listened. Again 
Ellery felt his stout nerves quiver and 
again a cold wave prickled along his scalp. 

“I muffled the telephone,”’ the man said, 
still speaking in the level dead monotone of 
a sleepwalker, ‘‘and It couldn’t call me 
again. But It began to tap on my win- 
dow—three taps. My telephone call, you 
know! Over and over and over—three 
taps! It’d stop and I'd think It had gone 
away. Then It'd begin all over again— 
tap, tap, tap, over and over and over—tap, 
tap, tap! Sometimes It’d tap on the roof, 
but generally It was at the window. 

“ And then the clink of the spurs! I for- 
got to tell you that these tappings always 
started with the clink of the spurs. They’d 
come up the hill or else down from the 
woods—clink, clink, clink—spurs! Dead 
man’s spurs! And then the tap, tap, tap 
callin’ me to the telephone! But I wouldn't 
go to the telephone. 

“It looked in the window once, a white 
face—the light was bad but I saw It! I 
saw It, I tell you!’” The man’s voice rose 
suddenly to a scream, then fell with un- 
canny abruptness to the deadly monotone. 
** And every night since then, Tom—every 
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night It has come up to the door with Its 
spurs clinkin’ on the frozen ground— 
always the clink of the spurs first. Then 
tap, tap, tap—listen!” 

“Aw, hell, old-timer!” broke in Ellery 
with a rough heartiness he was far from 
feeling, for fear is contagious. ‘Just a 
wood rat prowlin’ round up in the attic— 
that’s what you been hearin’, Chet! There 
ain’t any such things as spooks!” 

“Tsaw It!” It was as though Ellery had 
never spoken. ‘‘And I heard It—over the 
telephone! It was Cliff Willett’s voice and 
the spurs was Clifl’s spurs! I ain’t slept for 
nearly two weeks, Tom! Nor I ain’t had 
hardly anything to eat. I been lyin’ here 
listenin’ for Cliff Willett’s spurs and 
hearin’ Cliff Willett callin’ me to the tele- 
phone!” 

“Well, say,” broke in Ellery again, 

“what if Cliff did call you up? Cliff ain't 
goin’ to hurt you, is he? What you so 
afraid of him for? 

“Because I killed him. I thought I told 
you that. He’s layin’ down at the edge of 
Silver Creek glade—right in the middle of 
the trail! I shot him the evening it began 
to storm. Here It comes, Tom!” 

The man’s face purpled and his vacuous 
eyes fixed themselves upon the door, 
Ellery listened, and now the cold wave 
froze him immobile and the hair stood up 
on his scalp, for he heard It too! A 
mysterious, musical clink, clink, clink of 
spurs and the half-muftled thump of feet 
approaching the cabin over the frozen 
ground. They were Cliff’s spurs—he could 
have sworn to it! The steps seemed to 
hesitate before the cabin, then slowly they 
passed round the corner and stopped. 

For nearly a minute there was silence. 
Johnson’s eyes were apoplectic as he 
strained them at the door and the breath 
labored in his throat like a death rattle. 

“Look!” he panted hoarsely. ‘It’s 
comin’ in!” 

Ellery caught a cry of terror in his own 
constricted throat, for operated by the 
mysterious hand outside the bar was moy- 
ing slowly from before the door! Slowly, 
noiselessly, drawn by the Thing out in the 
night, the bar slid back and stopped. Chet’s 
head fell back upon the pillow. The eyes 
continued to glare at the door with the 
vacant look which is the expression of 
horror that has gone beyond all human 
apprehension. But the man was _ un- 
conscious. 

For fully five minutes Ellery sat motion- 
less, his own eyes staring fearfully at the 
door. His ear caught a slight clink of the 
spurs and his glance shifted to the window. 
He seemed to see indistinctly a face out- 
side, and his hand slid swiftly to his belt. 

“Don’t shoot, Tom—it’s me!” came 
from outside the window. 

The door opened and old Tally Potter 
came clinking in, wearing Cliff Willett’s 
spurs. 

“You old hellion!” said Ellery, white and 
trembling. ‘‘Was it you?” 

“Sure!” grinned old Tally, 
flattered. 

“* All the time?” 

“Sure!”’ Old Tally grinned wider and 
worried off a chew of tobacco. ‘‘Confessed, 
didn’t he?” with a jerk of his head toward 
the bed. 

“To shootin’ Cliff? Yes!” 

“T thought I heard him. 
telephone the sheriff.” 

The old man toddled spryly across to 
the telephone. 

“That you, Jim?” he asked presently. 
“Say, I got a fellow for you. Shot Cliff 
Willett. You'll be glad to get him! Hey? 
All right. I'll meet you at Ellery’s. Aw, 
i'm too busy to tell you now. I'll tell you 
when I see you at Ellery’s. G’by, Jim.” 


highly 


Well, I'll just 


Down at Ellery’s cabin old Tally Potter 
had just finished getting supper when 
It had been 


Sheriff Jim Eckart came in. 





a long ride and the sheriff was hungry and 
chilled. 

“‘Where’s Tom?” he asked as he sat 
down at the table. 

‘**He’s up at the cabin, guardin’ the pris- 
oner,” said old Tally, pouring the coffee, 

“Where's Jennie?” 

“In there.” 

Tally indicated a door leading off the 
kitchen. 

““Go ahead now! Tell us all about it!” 
commanded the sheriff. Old Tally grinned 
proudly and sat down opposite. 

“T gave him the third degree!’ he said. 

“The third degree?” 

“Sure! I used to be a policeman, Jim.” 
Again the note of wistfulness. “I was a 
good one, too—and I learned a lot of things. 
So—well, I reckon I better begin at the 
beginning. 

“The day Cliff was shot I went up to the 
cabin at the fish dam, plannin’ to stay there 
a couple of weeks and doa little late trappin’ 
and maybe spear a few spring salmon. 
About an hour before sundown Cliff Willett 

came ridin’ along. I told him it was goin’ 
to storm and asked him to stay all night, 
but he said no, he'd breeze along. 

“T was just gettin’ ready to go to bed 
when I heard a horse come tearin’ up. It 
stopped and I went out. It was Cliff's 
Jaybird horse and after I got the lantern 
I found blood on the saddle. I knew then 
that Cliff had been hurt some way, so I 
climbed on top of Jaybird and went back. I 
found poor Cliff layin’ at the foot of Silver 
Springs glade with his feet in the water. 

“Dead?” 

“Hell, no! But there was a neat furrow 
plowed along the top of his skelp. He was 
just comin’ out of it when I found him. I 
got him back to the cabin and one whale 
of a job it was, too, believe me! The night 
was dark and it snowed and jay bird was 
nervous and scared to death— and me with 
a half-dead man layin’ across the saddle. 
Well, I got him bedded down all nice and 
comfortable and then I sat down and lit my 
pipe and started to figure it out. I used to 
be a policeman, you know, and I figured it 
out clean as a hound’s tooth. 

“I never liked this Chet Johnson. His 
eyes were too red and his hair growed too 
low down on his forehead. It wiggled up 
and down when he was mad —like a goril- 
la’s. I’d seen him somewhere, too, or else 
I'd seen his picture. I’ve felt that ever 
since the man came to the Chanowah, but I 
couldn’t place him—not for the life of me. 
But I knew he was a bad one. 

‘While I was thinking it out Cliff began 
to talk—delirious, you know. He began to 
beg Chet to be a good feller. He said over 
and over that all he wanted was for them 
to go on being good pardners and that at 
the end of the five years they'd go share 
and share alike. And eve ry onceina while 
he'd scream ‘Chet! For God’s sake 

**And then I knew they’d had some sort 
ofarow. It wasn’t hard after that to figure 
that old Chet had sneaked across and am- 
bushed the boy on the Silver Glade. 

“Well, there it was. I was pretty cer- 
tain, but I had to be sure. Next day Cliff 
was ravin’ and I had my hands full. But 
the day after that he fell asleep. I gave him 
an opiate to help keep him that way, then 
I took a bunch of traps, circled round over 
the mountains and came up to Chet’s cabin 
from the east. I told him I'd been trappin’ 
in the Tehama hills. When I asked him 
about Cliff, why, he said Cliff had left. 
Said he had bought Cliff out. 

“That settled it, for of course it was a 
lie. I went back to the fish dam and 
thought some more. ‘If I tell the Ellerys,’ 
I thought to myself, ‘they'll spill the beans. 
If Cliff dies that skunk up there will get 
the cattle, for there ain’t any evidence 
against him.’ You see I thought Cliff was 
goin’ to die. Looked a heap that way. 

‘*So the only way was to get a confession 
out of Jonnson. I thought a lot and after a 
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while it came to me. I remembered that 
Chet was superstitious. I knew he thought 
Cliff was dead and layin’ over there under 
the snow. I knew he'd be afraid to cross 
the snow to hide the body, for his tracks 
would give him away. I planned to scare 
him into a confession. It was a long shot, 
but I figured that if the snow stayed on 
long enough I had a chance. 

“So after Cliff got a little better I went 
up to Chet’s regular every evenin’. Along 
about the third visit I had him all tuned 
up, for Cliff was delirious that evenin’ and 
I called Chet to the phone and let him hear 
some of it. I reckon it stirred him up quite 
considerable. 

“Jim, | want to tell you it wasn’t good 
for my rheumatism climbin’ up there over 
the snow crust every night and tap-tappin’ 
on Chet’s window! But she worked— Lord 
a’mighty, how she worked! And that last 
night’’—old Tally paused to indulge a fit 
of cackling laughter —‘“Cliff was better 
and I worked out of him the secret of the 
slidin’ bar. And when I pulled that bar 
back after clink-clinkin’ them spurs all over 
the place, when I pulled that bar back I 
reckon poor Tom Elk ry was seared as bad 
as old Chet Johnson. But anyway he'd 
heard Chet’s confession—and so it was 
worth it. But that’s the way I worked the 
third degree, Jim!" 

The sheriff had forgotten his supper. 
Open-mouthed, he stared across the table 
at the old trap per. 

“You're sure Cliff’s alive?”’ he asked. 

** And kickin’ !” said old Tally. 

**And how soon will this Johnson be able 
to travel?” 

“Oh, ina couple of day ;~soon’s he’s able 
to eat a little. And say, Jim, last night 
when I looked at him layin’ on the bed I 
remembered. He's the feller that robbed 
the First National Bank, down at Coliso 
in "94! 

“Tt came to me all of a sudden. I'd seen 
his picture when I was a policeman. There 
was a reward of two thousand dollars offered 
by the Bankers’ Association for him. i 
reckon the offer still stands!” 

For several minutes the sheriff stared as 
though dazed. When he spoke there was a 
note of unbounded respect in his voice 

‘Tally,”” he said, ‘‘all these years this 
county has thought you a joke. You ain't. 
Tally, you’re— you're aring-tailed squealer ! 
And say, I ain’t told anybody yet, but I'm 
going to tell you. My term of office is up 
next month. I ain’t going to run for sheriff 
again. I want to build a hotel and settle 
down, That is, if I can get hold of about a 
thousand dollars. Now, I'm going to back 
you for sheriff, Tally! I can’t tell the 
county about how you worked your third 
degree — you ain't an officer and it wouldn't 
be according to Hoyle. It might even make 
trouble. But never mind. The news'll leak 
out! I'll see that it leaks out! And, Tally, 
when the boys hear about you and your 
third degree, why, they'll elect you sheriff 
for life!” 

For along time poor old Tally sat stunned, 
The realization of a lifetime of wistful am- 
bition! The slow tears started down his 
wrinkled old cheeks and fhe [stretched his 
gnarled paw across the table. 

‘The two thousand dollars reward-— it’s 


all yours, Jim!" he said tremulously. 
“Bu tild two hotels!” 
**Where'’s Cliff?” inquired Eckart pres- 


ently. Old Tally tiptoed across the floor 
and opened a door very softly. One short 

glimpse the sheriff had of Cliff Willett lying 
in bed. Jennie Ellery sat with his head in 
her lap, a look of wonderful happiness 
transfiguring her face, Softly old Tally 
closed the door and tiptoed back to his chair 

** Well,” he grinned happily, “‘ maybe my 
third degree wasn't exactly accordin’ to 
Hoyle, Jim, but she got results! You get 
your hotel, 1 get to be sheriff and Chet 
Johnson gets what's comin’ to him!” 

“And from the looks of things,’ grinned 
the delighted sheriff, “Cliff Willett gets a 
new pardner that'll stick to him till hell 
quits smokin'!” 

Old Tally Potter slipped a hand back to 
his hip pocket and pulled out a flask of 
dark rich fluid. 

“T wouldn't drink with Chet Johnson 
the other evenin’,”” he grinned, ‘‘ because 
it was bad for my rheumatism, But it 
never yet hurt my rheumatism to drink 
with an old friend!” 

He handed the bottle across the table. 

‘Here's how!” said the sheriff, and 
closed his eyes for a long beautiful season. 
He handed the bottle back. 

“Happy days!” sighed old Tally, and 
did likewise, 
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Harnessing a Texas Gusher 


The Mongol nomads who come ou 
is a lake of | 
at all and that it ‘stinks to heaven.” All 
this great valley is untouched, primeval. No man has ever 
drilled for petroleum there. We find wells in India, still good, 
which have given up oil for centurie 


say that it some strange black oil that has no 


e init 


and there are other 


wells, along the Caspian Sea, in the Baku country —oil wells 
1 


and gas wells—where the fire worshipers bowed in homage 
before the days of Babylon and back be yond the fame of 
Zoroaster; wells that to-day are turning out liquid power. 

A patriarch of the Bible once set himself up in power by 
With some- 
thing akin to glee some modern hard-headed scientists 
have discovered that on his back forty, in the Holy Land, 
gasoline-producing oil can now be found. 

A well yielding 1200 barrels a day was drilled in our own 
aged eastern fields only a few weeks ago at about the time 
the oil folk of Pennsylvania were celebrating the sixtieth 
anniversary of the bringing in of the first commercial oil 
well in the United States by E. L. Drake. Wells in that 
region fifty years old are still producing. 

Then why should we fear that we are dragging at the 
dregs? Three years ago, after twenty years of continuous 
drilling, there were not more than 8000 acres of “‘ proven” 
oil lands in Texas. Suddenly Ranger is found. A tank 
station on a railroad through a hungry desert becomes 


pouring water on wood and making it burn. 
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a city. Paupers become 
millionaires; the almost 
starving buy motor cars 
and bonds and build skyscrap- 
Then Burkburnett and 
Desdemona—and millions of 
acres become oil bearing or of 
great value as potential petro- 
leum fields! 

There running in the 
United States to-day more than 
5,000,000 motor vehicles of all 
kinds—launches, 
innumerable engines. 


are 


motor boats, 
In three 
years, our automotive engineers 
tell us, the 7,000,000 of next 
year will jump to 15,000,000 
motor cars and trucks. Statis- 
tics compiled last summer esti- 
mated that there were then 
1,384,250 motor cars in all the 
rest of the world. America is 
the greatest user of gasoline- 
driven cars; by far the greatest. 

In spite of the enormous in- 
crease in gasoline engines the 
storages this year are increas- 
ing, thanks to the new fields 
discovered. We started No- 
vember with 600,000,000 gal 
lons of gasoline above ground 
and manufactured. This is 
250,000,000 g than 
we had accumulated at thesame 
time year ago. We may 
come out in the with 


ms more 





one 
spring 
1,000,000,000 gallons. 
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It may be interesting to note 
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lor of gasoline on hand the 
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long ago figured out that Amer- 
ica’s petroleum ] 
hausted in about sixteen ye 
Every ‘ 
bob up, usually from Washing 
ton, to throw a scare into the 
country and the industries. 
Yet in the midst of these 
blue-black prognost 
underground store- 
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ications 
comes steadily the discovery of new 

Recently a fresh field was uncovered in North- 
ern Louisiana, unsuspected by the statisticians. Wells are 
coming in fast there, several a week, each making 10,000 to 
24,000 barrels a day. 

We are adding to our yield of petroleum about 20,600,000 
barrels of production a year. In 1909 the production of the 
country was 183,000,000 bar*els. This year the production 
promises 370,000,000 barrels at a conservative estimate as 
this is written. 

The vanishing of petroleum, stated without undue opti- 
mism, is far off. There isn’t much to the theory. After a 
while we are certain to produce 500,000,000 barrels in a 
year, and maybe 600,000,000. It might not be wild to say 
a billion barrels. 

All the older fields are being drilled over. Hitherto 
undiscovered sands are being found. New methods and 
better machinery make this possible. We are going deeper. 
Recently two wells were struck at a depth of more than 
4600 feet—one in Texas and the other in California. We 
are just beginning to realize the possibilities of deeper 
drilling. It used to be that almost all our oil was found in 
Pennsylvania. Then came the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
fields. Finally the drilling went over the river, and we had 
the midcontinent fields— Kansas and Oklahoma, 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Honesty is the backbone of confidence, 
and confidence is the backbone of busi- 
ss—that’s Traffic Trucks through and 
through 
peat 


er 


During the recent railroad strike in Eng- 
land, the Northwestern Motors Company 
of Liverpool used Traffic Trucks for the 
distribution of foods. 


Due to the efficiency 


tion of the Traffics, 


and economical opera- 
this Company placed 
an order last month with the Traffic Motor 
Truck Corporation for one thousand and 
two hundred Traffic Trucks. 


Mr Bennett, who brought this order to 
: Traffic plant in person, said the Traffics 
, had in service carried capacity loads 
on 250 mile trips and averaged 150 miles 
on 10 gallons of gasoline. And the unusual 
low cost in operating the Traffics presented 
a great saving, in view of the fact that 
asoline in England at present costs eighty- 
five cents a gallon 
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Cut in half the cost of hauling with teams— 
do it with Traffic Trucks—it’s an easy 
way to make money. 


om 


( rops of 125,000,000 
acres of land are re juire i annually to feed 

Tse If wheat were raised on this land, 
ts value would be nearly sufficient to pay 


off the National Debt and Liberty Bond 


Traffic Truck Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3°; x 5 motor; 
Covert transmission; multiple disc clutch; 
Bosch magneto; 4 piece cast she Ml a. 
lar type radiator; op forged fro axle 

ith Timken roller r ihe arings; plese 
rear axle, internal gear, ro ler bearings; 

ni-elliptic fr mt t and rear springs; 6-inch 
nel frame; Standard Fisk tires, 
34x 3!4 front, 34x 5 rear; 133-inch wheel- 


base; 122-inch length of frame behind 
dr s eat; oil ip lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seat and cushion regular 


equipment. Pneumatic cord tire equip- 
ment at extra cost 
Chassis $1395 
Fact 
The lowest priced 4,000-Ilb. capacity truck 
in the world. Built of standardized units. 


aor 


Dealers, Attention: If you knew the profits 
awaiting you in your territory, you would 
lose no time in securing the Traffic con- 
tract if available. 


It is Traffic policy to make direct connec- 
tions in every city, town and village in the 


United States. 


Traffic production for 1920 will be quad- 
rupled and will enable us to take care of a 
few additional dealers. 


You have no time to lose. 
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‘ Florida Fruit ‘Growers. , 
. four thousand strong: ‘adopt the "a 
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raffic Motor Truck Corp. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Lergest Excluswe Builders of 4,000-ib. Capacity Trucks in the World 
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OO Wine — the most heibinestel thing 


In a piano 





c 50 





To MAINTAIN the tone of a large grand piano 
in a smaller case was a task requiring infinite care 
and pains. 


But that is what Lyon & Healy have done, in their 
Apartment Grand Piano. 


The exquisite tone of this instrument is continually 
being commented upon—its tone not only when 
new, but after lengthy periods of faithful service. 


What, after all, could better be said about a piano 
than that “it seems to sing under the fingers’? 
True, a piano can have many other interesting and 
valuable characteristics, little things can be added 
which increase its beauty and convenience. In the 
Lyon & Healy Apartment Grand Piano, for instance, 
you find the Canperecrra (twin eleéric lamps) 
and the Sitenro (a device which enables you to 
play softly at will). 

But the great fundamental thing about a piano is 
its tone—and that is where the Lyon & Healy 
Apartment Grand has made its pronounced success. 
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Lyon @ HEALY 
Apartment Grand PIANO 
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Continued from Page 50 

Spindletop was found in Texas less than twenty years 
ago. A hunter found an oil seepage in California. The 
Lakeview Number One, great Pacific Coast gusher, made 
9,000,000 barrels in a year and broke the nation’s oil 
market 

It was good for almost 100,000 barrels a day when it 
was flush. 

In Mexico there are wells credited with more than 
200,000 barrels a day when not pinched down. There are 
the famous Casiano and Cerro Azul wells, reputed to have 
come in with a capacity round 240,000 barrels a day, and 
now, after years of flowing, apparently in their prime. 

Oil has had its ups and downs. Pennsylvania produced 
2000 barrels of it in 1859 which sold for $20 a barrel. A 
few years later the same oil sold for ten cents a barrel. 
To-day it is worth $4.50. There was a time in Texas when 
Spindletop oil could be bought in lots of a thousand barrels 
for three cents a barrel 

Burkburnett oil to-day is quoted at $2 to $2.25. It is 
worth it. But many small producers there, lacking facil- 
ities to dispose of it, have sold it for $1 a barrel in recent 
months; or were ready to if you would come and get it. 











Stuff With a Kick in It 


HERE isa difference in the gasoline content of oil. Some 

Gulf Coast oils carry not more than 1.5 “j, of gasoline. In 
Wyoming it may run from 40 to 50°%. Various other fields 
come in somewhere between. Mexican oil, as a rule, has 
been considered of little value for gasoline. Yet improved 
methods, including the cracking processes employed, are 
fast making it a factor in the gasoline market. The present 
output of Mexico depends almost entirely on tank ships, as 
does the output of the Burkburnett district, running round 
80,000 barrels a day in recent months, on tank cars and 
pipe-line facilities. 

Given means of marketing, the Burkburnett distribu- 
tion might easily be doubled; probably trebled. Desde- 
mona and Northern Louisiana are shackled for lack of 
facilities. The yield in the United States, had there been 
equipment for taking the oil away from the fields, might 
likely have reached the 400,000,000 mark this year instead 
of a measly million barrels a day. 

Gasoline give out? In my mind we are just beginning to 
get it. Let them make their cars, these motor manu- 
facturers. 

For years scientists, chemists and automotive engineers, 
far-seeing and fearsome, have been seeking a substitute for 
gasoline. They believe that in spite of the present abun- 
dance and the plenty assured for years to come the law of 
mathematics is sure to prevail in the end. One cannot 
keep subtracting forever 








They have found quite a few substitutes. That is com- 
forting information. 
has been found which combines the various qualities, 
counting both efficiency and cost, of gasoline. Perhaps the 
most promising understudy of gasoline to-day is the benzol 
blend. The possibilities of benzol were revealed largely as 
one of the results of the war. Benzol, a by-product in the 
manufacture of coke from coal, was used in the manufac- 
ture of our late friend and ally, TNT, and other explosives. 
There is a mighty wallop in that stuff. The Government 
had brought the benzol business up to a high standard of 
efficiency in the making of munitions at the time the Prus 
sian Guard caved in. 

It was found that benzol, about the outkickingest liquid 
fuel that had ever been found, could be made surprisingly 
cheap. Then why not dekick it a bit and use it for a gaso 
line substitute? 

Straight benzol, it was found, had such a glorious wallop 
that it meant the early demise and destruction of anything 
but a jamb-up motor engine. When it explodes it lets go 
all at once. The theory of the best motor fuel is that it 
should burn with a series of explosions. That gives an 
ever-growing power down the entire length of the piston 
stroke. 

The theory continues: A quick snappy flash is desired in 
an engine going at intense speed, as an airplane motor or a 
racing car. A slower machine may work better with a gas 
oline or spirit with longer time between the flash and end 
point. This means the interval, measured in degrees of 
heat, between the starting of the explosion and the time 
when all the fuel is burned. So now benzol is being mixed 
with California naphthas, Oklahoma distillates and other 
petroleum fractions, and is being sold as fuel for motor 
cars. 

The petroleum industry is carrying on in this work. 
Motorists are buying it in cities throughout the country, 
mostly under local trade names. The sellers claim for these 
products certain virtues. Among them are less carbon and 
greater mileage. Adherents of straight gasoline, however, 
are yet to be convinced. 

Benzol is getting to be a large-size business. I saw the 
other day a contract by which one company agreed to sell 
to one buyer 1,700,000 gallons of benzol before July 1, 
1920. The holder of this contract told me that a single 
great steel company at Gary, Indiana, turning to peace 
work, had continued to make 1,250,000 gallons of benzol 
each month. This is manufactured as a by-product of the 
coke needed for the great furnaces of the plant. The war 
taught the company much about it. 

‘| have a suspicion,” said my informant, “that this stuff 
can be made as a by-product for not much more than a 
nickel a gallon. I’m pretty confident that it costs only a 


Sut to date, oilmen claim, nothing 





few cents. It has been selling readily at eighteen cents 


a gallon and up. A number of pretty well established oil 


companies have been buying it. They have taken it in 
quantities up to 1,000,000 gallons at a time. I guess they 
don’t drink it, so I think they are blending it into gasolines, 
I’m told that some of our pretty well known brands run 


five per cent be nzo 
Mind, the speaker was a ber | enthusiast 





He added ‘And it’s a good blend too. Benzol tends to 
cut the carbon out of motor Run a couple of gallons of 
pure benzol through a dirty motor and then look ir le 
It'll shine like nickel pla be lis a powerful solvent 
It cuts the carbon and dirt 

me oilmen have been q { blending it to gaso 
line for the last two year vi mut the ga e user 
knowing a i bou Another thing benzol is 
manufactured ind ne the big « ‘ ‘ of 
populati and ur ! { 1 ’ ré i I 


The Possibilities of Benzol 


“IENZOL is manufactured close to consumption. The 
questions of freight mileage, transportation delays and 
length of time between order and delivery are cut to a 
minimum, Usually, in the past, those who have sold gaso- 
line have done a hand-to-mouth busine 
“There's a teady flow into and out of the filling ta 


tions Benzol as a motor fue blended with various 


petroleum fractions, is destined to cut a big figure in the 
motor-fuel industry from now on.”’ 

And here may come another surprise to the re iding 
publie Several millions of gallons of gasoline not syn- 


in the last 
It has been 


thetic but a real gasoline —burned in our 





Six years was not retined from crude oil 
made from natural gas. Almost all natur r 
line in su pension as air holds moisture. Thi 





iga holds ga 0 
gasoline, 
invisible, can be taken out and returned to a liquid. It is 
rather interesti 


The business came into existence in 1911 and became 





commercially important at once. In 1911 the quantity 
thus prod iced totaled 7,425,839 gallor 

The industry has grown so enormou that in 1917 not 
less thar 217,884,000 gallons were manufactured, ac rding 


to official report An oilman told me recently that he 
believed close to a half billion gallon t far from 
12,000,000 barrel will come from that source this year. 
California ; yrted to be making 70,000 gallons of 


this gasolin 
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The petroleum industry recognizes thi 


casing-head gasoline. It is produced by either of two proc 
esses, known as the absorption and compre n methods, 
It gets its name from the fact that this gas has always been 
given off ir greater or lesser quantity [from the top, or 
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The Skyline at Goose Creek, Texas 
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Often in drilling oil fields great gas pres- 
sure is met. Many wells have been re- 
ported making 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
cubic feet a day. Once a gasser was gen- 
erally looked upon as a tragedy. Now it is 
generally considered a mint. For years the 
waste of vas was enormous. Gas wells were 
often abandoned and left to drench the 
atmosphere. One well, in Alberta Prov- 
ince, Canada, estimated to have given off 
20, 000, 000 cubie feet of gas a day, burned 
for years unchecked 

There are two kinds of natural gas rec- 
ognized. One is called wet gas and the 
other dry gas. The wet gas has a greater 
gasoline content and figured first for its 
possibilities, the compression method being 
used. Later came the absorption method 
and the use of the dry gas. It is not un- 
common for even the dry gas to deliver a 
gallon of casing-head gasoline to a thou- 
sand cubic feet. Methods of recovery have 
been reduced to such a science that even a 
trace of gasoline can be taken out. 

Another important fact in the handling 
of gas commercially is that after the gaso- 
line has been removed the gas can still be 
piped to gas users. The removal of the 
yasoline, it is contended, does very little 
damage to the value of the gas as a fuel. 
Lawmakers and oilmen have battled more 
or less over the question but the gasoline 
makers apparently have proved their point. 

Casing-head gasoline is not generally 
used straight as a motor fuel. It goes into 
blends, as does benzol. The reason is that 
it is trickier than the regular gasoline made 
from crude oil. It is more dangerous to 
handlk 

Many of the accidents attributed by the 
newspapers to gasoline should in justice 
have been laid to casing-head gasoline, 
Because of its highly volatile nature and 
cranky disposition it is more likely to es- 
cape unless it is held in strong and perfect 
containers. 


Freaks of Gasoline 


There is on record an instance where a 
leaky tank car containing several thou- 
sands of gallons of casing-head gasoline 
standing under a burning Oklahoma sun 
gave off quantities of gas. Now gasoline 
gas is heavier than air. An open jar of 
gasoline left on a table in a room will give 
a an invisible stream of gas that will sink 
to the floor and run along it. It may find 
its way into some depression or the base- 
ment, and there lie—unless it is carried 
away by an air current or maybe an ex- 
jlosion. So invisible streams and detached 
Batis of gas flowed or rolled through the 
town, propelled by a gentle wind. A man 
on his way home stopped to light a cigar. 
There was a lash. Some of it was wafted 
into a kitchen through an open window or 
door. The blast practically wrecked the 
house, 
‘There were twenty or more explosions in 
the town that day before the source of the 
series of tragedies was revealed, Some lives 


All About Furs 


S TO lovely woman, female of the 
human species, it certainly may be 
said of her that in many ways she is 

more merciless and more thoughtless than 
the male. All hunting and fishing may be 
called bad erough, and no sort of sport 
very well stands analysis, when it comes to 
that; but trapping is the worst of all, and 
all trapping is done for women. These 
tender-hearted members of our race are 
wiping out species after species of small 
animals and making life a nightmare or a 
tragedy for everything that wears fur. 

It was bad enough when women only 
wore furs during the winter time, but now 
they wear furs all summer as well. It is a 
poor sort of shopgirl these days who cannot 
show you a fox skin across her shoulders in 
July. Perhaps she pays ten dollars for it. 
It is sort of red and sort of gray and sort 
of mangy looking. She looks with envy at 
her swell sister who goes by with a shiny 
black neck scarf made out of a single black 
fox skin; or one almost as good out of a 
silver-gray fox, or one not quite so good of 
a blue fox, or one not quite soe xpensive of 
cross fox, or one not quite so good of plain 
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were lost and a number of persons were 
taken to hospitals. 

But the icon, increasingly scientific in 
his work, has learned how to handle even 
these more dangerous gasolines, and to-day 
it is bundled about almost harmlessly and 
handled as so much ice or milk, due to 
precautionary measures. However, lest 
familiarity breed contempt, the Govern- 
ment and manufacturers are continuously 
carrying on inspections and issuing warn- 
ings and perfecting their protective devices. 

From a great waste of natural gas has 
come a production of casing-head gasoline 
which has saved us more than once from an 
acute gasoline crisis in this country. To- 
day the oil operator welcomes a good flow 
of gas only second to a gusher oil well. 

When we approach the subject of petro- 
leum refining we put foot upon an abyss 
swinging out over mystery. Noman knows 
what petroleum is. Its origin is in dark- 
ness. No man knows how it came into 
existence or from what it is made. As with 
electricity, we have merely learned some of 
the things that can be done with it. 

One famed editorial writer recently dis- 
coursing upon it announced that it comes 
from the pollen of a prehistoric fern. Oil- 
men smiled at this and chemists chuckled. 
Some believe it of mineral origin. The 
courts recognize it as such. Others think it 
comes from vegetable matter; still others, 
animal, 

They agree that it has been distilled or 
evolved from—something. It is probably 
as good a guess as any other to say that it 
is the result of heat, pressure and years 
without end upon everything that the 
world contains or ever contained out of 
which grease or oil or any other similar 
substance could be squeezed or fried. 

It has been subjected to enormous pres- 
sures and inconceivably intense heat, deep 
down in the earth for millions of years. 
Maybe it is being made every day. 

One of the oddest parts of the story of 
petroleum, when we stop to think of it, is 
the fact that its value was so recently 
recognized. Another mystery is how crude 
oil, one substance, can give off or be sepa- 
rated from so many diversified and useful 
substances. 

The gasoline in your motor is highly ex- 
plosive. The lubricant you use in your 
engine, the most unburnable and endurable 
oil known to man, comes out of the same 
hole and the same barrel. The paraffin wax 
that mother uses to seal her jellies, road 
oil, asphalt, dyes and tars, a synthetic hard 
rubber, imitation turpentine and stuff that 
may pass for linseed oil—are from petro- 
leum. A bad taste added, it can become 
the baby’s castor oil. It has been used in 
embalming. It greases every high-speed 
wheel that moves. Every vehicle of trade 
or commerce would go dead without it. 
All these are by-products of your gasoline. 
It is Nature’s gift that our gasoline, as it 
increases, automatically quickens the pro- 
duction of the lubricants for the machines 
using the power. 


red fox. When you get so far down as the 
last, the trapper who once exulted when 
he got five dollars for a red fox skin now 
maybe will get twenty-five or thirty-five 
dollars for a good pelt. Lynx skins have 
brought thirty dollars or better in the raw. 
Muskrats sold within the year for one dol- 
lar, two dollars, three dollars for good dark 
skins. This year Idaho coyote hides sold 
for twenty-five dollars apiece. Once they 
were worthless. 

Sables have no price. I once bought a 
lot of Hudson Bay sables, well matched, 
and had made up a stole and muff for a 
certain person. I recall that the economical 
procedure set the family back just $428. 
The other day in a fur store I was told that 
it could not be reproduced for $3000. 
Money does not get you much these days. 
Shop early and avoid the price. 

The fur farmer is beginning to come into 
notice. Dark foxes for breeding purposes 
have advanced 80 per cent. In 1915 a pair 
of silver-gray foxes might bring from $800 
up to $1500 a pair. To-day they are re- 
ported in demand at $2000 a pair ‘and may 
bring $3000 next year. Fur prices in the 
last market, that of 1919, reached fig- 
ures hitherto unknown. Fur farms alone in 
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There is a powerful romance in lubrica- 
tion and I could tell more of it were not 
this article intended to be centered upon 

gasoline and those things which are being 
rained for gasoline’s understudy to-day. 
The refining of petroleum employs a maze 
of intricate machinery for the application 
of known forces. 

The modern oil refinery consists of 
baffling and interwoven system of pipes. 
Some run along the ground, others are 
under ground, still more twist and turn 
through the air. Each has its individual 
use. There are boilers and stills and agi- 
tators and buildings and tanks and groups 
of buildings and tanks. There are valves 
and bends and turns innumerable. But 
in all this chaos there is simplicity and 
order. Pure petroleum is made up of car- 
bon and hydrogen atoms. The different 
substances, such as gasoline and kerosene, 
which come from this oil, are the same ele- 
ments in chemical combinations. 


Sitting on Dynamite 


Refining consists primarily of distilla- 
tion. In distilling the various groups they 
are merely separated without changing the 
molecules themselves. But the science of 
refining gasoline is now carried further, as 
the result of recent processes developed. 
Molecules, it has been discovered, can be 
broken up into smaller molecules. This is 

called cracking. By changing the molecu- 
ie characteristics of the product in hand, 
controlling it and forcing new combinations 
of hydrogen and carbon, much of our kero- 
sene and distillates can be turned into 
gasoline. Gasoline is produced where it 
isn’t. Chemists have written long articles 
upon this. It has revolutionized the gaso- 
line industry. 

The separation of crude oil into its 
general groups is in itself comparatively 
simple. For example—suppose that the 
desire is to assemble products having boil- 
ing points ranging from 100 to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of the oil is 
slowly raised until it reaches 400 degrees, 
and all the vapor given off is piped into one 
receptacle. When the temperature rises 
above that point the receptacle is closed,and 
the other vapors pass off into other recepta- 
cles. This is the general procedure in get- 
ting benzene, gasoline, naphthas, and so on. 

The more volatile passes off first, as any- 
one can easily understand. Mix alcohol 
and water and heat slowly. The alcohol 
vaporizes before the water. 

Gasoline in the making is washed with 
water. This may sound startling, yet it is 
simple. Water is heavier than ates. It 
is piped into the top of a tank of gasoline 
and filters through it, settling to the bottom. 
As much water is drawn off at the bottom 
as is put in at the top, and there you are. 
The water goes into a funnel-shaped base 
to make the process easier. The farmer 
sometimes uses the same principle in draw- 
ing off the skim milk after the cream has 
risen to the top in tall slim cans. 
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1918 produced $400,000 worth of fox fur. 
In the last great fur auction at St. Louis 
there were sold $25,000 worth of skins of 
house cats. To-day Alaska seal, genuine, 
is almost priceless. The former $100 coat 
of “‘Hudson Bay seal,” which really was 
dyed muskrat, to-day may run up to $500 
or more if you like. There is another sort 
of seal made out of rabbit skins, not very 
durable, though it will hang together long 
enough to be called fur and so can be sold. 
You can buy a simple cloth coat now, with 
collar and sleeves trimmed with perishable 
squirrel fur dyed black, for as low as $325 
if you are careful. 

Trapping this winter will be very profit- 
able and very generally practiced. If you 
are able to shoot your neighbor's dog and 
dye him you may turn a very pretty penny; 
and his eat certainly will be good for four 
bits anyway, maybe a dollar if black. These 
perquisites of village life may be extended 
if you live on a farm or near a bit of wood 
and water. Rats, skunks, mink and an oc- 
casional fox still may be found in almost 
every state of the Union. How they have 
learned wisdom enough to escape mankind 
so long is one of Nature’s marvels. Many 
a farmer’s boy this winter will be able to 
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Sulphuric acid is used to bleach your 
gasoline, and afterward the acid is taken 
out. Caustic soda is used to counteract the 
presence of the acid. It is also filtered 
through fuller’s earth. We are fussy with 
our gasoline. We like it water white. 

After the fuller’s earth has absorbed the 
impurities from the gasoline these sub- 
stances are burned out of it. The earth is 
used again— over and over almost without 
end. There is more to getting gasoline than 
backing up to a filling station. It’s a big 
and an elaborate business. 

When you fill your gasoline tank do you 
ever stop to think of the tremendous explo- 
sive force you are tucking under the tail of 
your car or under the seat where you sit— 
if you happen to own that other sort? Ten 

gallons of gasoline, with the air mixture 
correct, has an explosive power equivalent 
to 836 pounds of dynamite. 

How would you feel carrying that much 
dynamite round with you? Moreover, 
gasoline is a more fickle explosive than 
dynamite. Many more things can happen 
to it to make it let go. 

Dynamite, generally speaking, is ex- 
ploded by another explosion. Above, it 
was mentioned that gasoline can become an 
invisible stream of gas, highly explosive, 
that may run along the floor. Strike a nail 
in a shoe against a piece of metal, maybe a 
nailhead in the floor, and cause a spark. 
Gasoline vapor can be ignited by the heat 
from the sun. Refuse or old rags saturated 
with it have caused what is known as 
spontaneous combustion. 

Gasoline is forever throwing off a highly 
explosive vapor even at low temperatures. 
It isn’t a good thing to monkey with. Yet 
you can throw a lighted cigar into a tub of 
it and it will put out the fire in the cigar. 

Ten gallons of gasoline will generate 
16,000 cubic feet of gas. When ignited this 
again expands to 4000 times this space. It 
i this force for expansion that we harness 
in our motor engines. Most of the pow- 
er of gasoline is lost in the explosion. 
We use only a fraction of it. 

If we could get a hundred per cent 
efficiency out of our motors we could ride 
all day for a few pennies. But man doesn’t 
know how to turn that trick yet. 

Though we speak of the tremendous ex- 
plosive nature of gasoline and sum up the 
enormous quantities used, we hear of com- 
paratively few acc idents from it. It is 
seldom out of control. That’s the reason. 
This is due to a pretty certain understand- 
ing of its nature. 

We'll have close to a billion gallons of it 
ready for use when spring breaks. A billion 
gallons will run our motor cars a heap of 
miles, bring a lot of produce to our cities 
and break a big stretch of ground for next 
summer's crops. 

And now, in the end, I will let you in on 
a professional secret, so that all may know 
it: The country to-day uses more gasoline 
than do our cities. The rural population is 
the bigger buyer. Land, what a change 
has come over the land! 





count his trapping gains in hundreds of 
dollars at the current prices of fur. As 
much of the profit of the trapping depends 
on the care of the pelts it may be well to 
repeat the advice about skinning, and so on, 
which earlier has found publication in these 


columns. One of the sportsmen’s journals, 
The Michigan Sportsman, covers the matter 
very well 

‘Casing means peeling the skin off whole; 
open skinning means ripping the skin down 
the belly. Hides which should be cased 
are: mink, marten, weasel, opossum, fox, 
fisher, skunk, civet, muskrat, wildcat, otter, 
lynx, wolf and wolverine. Open skinning 
should be used with coon, badger, beaver, 
bear and cougar. Fox, lynx, fisher, wolf, 
marten, wolverine and wildcat ought to be 
turned fur side out for shipping, before they 
get too dry, according to some fur buyers. 
Other cased skins should be left with the 
skin side out.” 

The method of baling employed by the 
Hudson Bay Company in the Far North 
does not seem to favor the turning of mar- 
ten skins at least—I have seen hundreds of 
bales of marten with the flesh side out. A 
good grader would turn back the root of the 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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ENTIMENT is the supreme qual- 
S ity of the human heart—the great 
liberator of our sweetest emotions 

and kindliest impulses. To give a 
VITANOLA is to give wisely and well, 
for a gift of this marvelously toned 
phonograph constitutes the finest ex- 
pression of the Yuletide sentiment. 


Conditions and environment create 
our desires, and whether it be the 
vibrant appeal of a great singer, a 
martial march that spurred “our boys” 
on to victory, or the soft cadences 
of a sweet old cello, perfect tonal 
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the Christmas Spirit 


reproduction is the vital requisite 
in a mechanical instrument. 


The scientifically constructed Octag- 
onal Reproducer and Duplex Tone 
Arm enable the VITANOLA to play 
ALL records, and the consummate 
beauty and purity of its tone can best 
be judged by actual comparison. 
Have your dealer play the same record 
on another machine—then on the 
VITANOLA and draw your own 


conclusions. The “natural as life” 


quality of VITANOLA sound repro- 


duction places it in a class by itself. 


Illustrated VITANOLA booklet sent free upon request. 


VITANOLA TALKING MACHINE CO., 


ro Dt toon Every agere 
idea. You'l nd ¢ lot of thea 
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TARO 


Plays ALL Records ~ Natural as Life 


CHICAGO, U. 5S. A. 
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Concluded from Page 54 
t nly enough to see the shade of the fur 
there that would show him the grading 
‘ r of the Of course the clear white 
of the flesh side would show that the skin 
was prime A velowls! Kin is never prime, 
Qur sporting journal adds advice to trap 
yp ow to take off the in 
lo case a skin, cut from tne root of the 
t down the de of each hind leg to 
the foot. Then pull the skin carefully over 
hody a head. The tail should be skinned 
i the bone removed, except for musk- 
rat and opossur These two can be cut off, 
ws the are worthl nning is made 
easier by ispending the earca from 
omething, doing this by me of a strong 
cord tied around the hind leg Draw the 
kin from the front leg Cut off the ear 
downward toward the head. Cut the skin 
loose about the nose and eye 
‘In using the open method, cut from 
point of jaw to vent, also down back hind 
ys and inside of front leg Lynx, mou 
tain lion, bear, which are valuable for rug 
womounting hould be skinned on the le v 
lear to the tos leaving the claws at 
iched. Smaller animals, valuable only as 
irs, may } ive the legs cut off 
Re sure to clean every bit of flesh ar d 
it from the skins, using extrer eare to 


avoid cutting. When the skins are on the 


tretchers, put them in a cool, dry place 


ever in the sun or near a fire. Dry them 
ist enough to prevent shrinking and wrin 
ling. Lf you find that askin has become too 
dry to turn, soften a little with a damp 
loth But be sure to let the dampened 
spots dry out be fore shipping ‘. 
The commercial totals of the fur trade 
ire not generally known to the public, but 


and they 
America is the 


they run very large, 
truth that 


prove in one 


more regard the 
greatest producer in the world of most of 
the things which the world must have or 
thinks it must have For a long time it 
wa upposed that no sealskin could be 
dyed anywhere but in London, and that 
nothing else could be dyed any color unless 
with some dye made in Germany. We had 
bevun to change some of those things be 
fore the war began, and the war itself 
finished the work We can dye silks, cot 
ton goods and furs in America to-day 

The great fur markets of the world 
formerly were in Europe —Nijni-Novgorod, 
the Leip ic fair, the great London auctions 
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The latter city long was the center of the 
world’s fur trade, but the war upset that as 
it did so many other things. A combina 
tion of fur companies saw the opportunity 
for America and set on foot the big St. 
Louis Fur Exchange, now known as the In- 
ternational. St. Louis for a long time had 
run London a close heat, and to-day Lon- 
don is far in the rear of St. Louis. The 
latter city to-day is the fur capital of the 
world, far more indisputably such than it 
was a hundred years ago when the wild-fur 
companies of the frontier were bringing 
their beaver bales down the Missouri River. 

In the early fur-trade days St. Louis 
dealt in beaver fur principally. To-day she 
buys any and all sorts of furs in any and all 
corners of the world. Early in September 
of 1919 there were five hundred buyers 
at the opening sale of the International 
Fur Exchange. This sale lasted some ten 
days and it is stated that a total of one and 
one-quarter billion—-not million but  bil- 
lion-—pelts were sold. The United States 
Government was on hand, an assistant 
secretary of the Department of Commerce 
supervising the sale of Alaska sealskins. 
There were buyers from Russia, France, 
Japan, China, Australia, England, Sweden, 
Denmark, Argentina, Siberia and Canada, as 
well as from every state of the Union 

So far from dealing in beaver peltry 
alone, there were seventy-five different 
sorts of fur handled in the last St. Louis 
There were nine thousand Russian 
sables—-beautiful little skins of dark soft 
fur, with the long hairs just tipped with 
white, not so big as your two hands if 
they were spread out. Some of them 
brought a thousand dollars apiece and even 
more, if we are to believe the impartial 
press. Of the northern American sables, 
commonly called Hudson Bay sables, 
there were eleven thousand pieces. Amer- 
ica can dress and dye even these fine furs 
for Europeans now. Of course you know 
that a great many dark sables which seem 
pe rfeetly matched are blended, or just 
brushed with color to bring them all the 
same tone. It is the dark, natural, matched 
furs in sables which cut most deeply into 
the weekly pay envelope of the laboring 
man. That is why there is so much unrest 
among the laboring classes. In the future 
we must expect strikes unless we can raise 
wages to a point more proport ionate to the 
price of natural matched sables, 


sale. 
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In the great St. Louis sale last fall Si- 
beria sent in a million and a half of squirrels 
and pretty nearly a quarter million ermine. 
I tried to buy Russian ermine skins myself 
some years ago at two dollars each, but 
I am incurious about the price to-day. 
Japan, which you would think was pretty 
much trapped to a finish, sent over a hun- 
dred thousand mink, ten thousand marten 
and forty-five thousand fox, according to 
reports. 

The Japanese furs don’t run very dark as 
a class and usually grade below the North 
American fur of the upper latitudes. 

Australia sent in a half million pounds of 
rabbit skins and New Zealand a hundred 
thousand pounds, not to mention wallaby 
and opossum. The American furs went 
high—skunk, mink, marten, otter, beaver, 
wolf, raccoon and the several varieties of 
fox, from silver fox down. There were nine 
thousand Alaska sealskins offered on the 
first day, when two and a half million pelts 
were put up at auction. It is stated that 
the returns of the International for the ten- 
day sale ran more than fifteen million 
dollars. If I were a muskrat I should try to 
get myself deported from the United States 
while still on the hoof. 

But if you want real boom figures, such 
as might dispose a mining-stock promoter 
to go into fur farming, you must turn to the 
early history of the silver-fox industry. It 
sounds like the old Dutch tulip craze or 
the South Sea Island bubble. I am again 
indebted to the Michigan Sportsman for a 
résumé of the silver-fox boom figures, for 
which I cannot personally vouch. 

‘In the year 1910 the world was startled 
by the report that a man by the name of 
Dalton, who lived at Tignish, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, made a million dollars breed- 
ing black foxes, starting two score years 
ago with two black foxes. The inhabitants 
of Prince Edward Island went wild with the 
news; they bought and sold foxes, and 
fortunes were made in a month, Dalton 
selling his property and twenty-five pairs of 
foxes for $600,000. Unborn litters of fox 
pups were sold at from $10,000 to $15,000 
a pair. The government took an active 
interest in the business, which then devel- 
oped into a remarkable industry of over 
300 ranches, spread all over the island and 
the Dominion of Canada. The various fox 
companies paid dividends in 1913. of 
$4,500,000, about an average of 60°; on all 
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the capital invested in foxes, some companies 
paying as high as 400‘;; a big majority of 
the companies being capitalized on the basis 
of the pelts sold by Daltonin 1910. Twenty- 
four foxes sold for $33,264 in March, 1910. 
These pelts were taken off foxes raised for a 
dozen years, the Daltons having previously 
kept the fact that they were raising foxes 
successfully in captivity a secret. 

“The stampede that followed after the 
year 1910 was enormous. The supply was 
unequal to the demand, and prices for 
silver-fox pups rose from $5000 to $18,000 
or $20,000; and in one instance in the pro- 
motion of the Dalton Company $25,000 
was the average price paid on twenty-five 
pairs. Another company paid as high as 
$32,500 for a pair of breeders. Speculation 
lasted till the war, which cut off the Euro- 
pean demand and silver-fox furs dropped 
50°,. Consequently the demand for silver 
foxes for breeding purposes ceased. Over- 
capitalized companies were unable to pay 
dividends on the watered stock and many 
of the ranches with inferior foxes lost 
heavily. But despite the era of over- 
capitalized and wildcat speculation, the 
business of raising silver and black foxes in 
captivity is spreading all over the world. 
A number of ranches have been established 
through the United States and also in 
Norway and Japan. The basis of the busi- 
ness has gotten down to terra firma, or the 
value of the fur. 

“In sixty-two years the Hudson Bay 
Company sold 47,700 wild silvers, for 
which they received an average of $145.25 
a skin. Charles Dalton sold from 








his 
ranch-bred foxes in fourteen years 203 silver 
skins at an average of $778. The fox 
breeds once a year—in February or 
March—and has an average of four to the 
litter. 

“Pups remain with the mother for eight 
weeks and are then weaned. Usually the 
young breed the first year. If they don’t 
breed the second year, they are pelted the 
third winter. Pelts develop and prime up 
about the middle of December. 

“The silver fox stands captivity well and 
thrives in this climate, shedding his old 
coat when warm weather approaches, and 
a new coat is grown for the winter. Since 
the war the American market has absorbed 
the entire production of silver-fox furs. 
Skins have averaged in this country in the 
last twelve years $600.” 


Tine Man That Was a Multitude 


By ALFRED NOYES 


I CAME up to London to buy my 
love a ring 
I passed by a taver where U 


painted fomen ing 


Each of ’em was jroging on a greasy fiddler 
knee 
And they cackled at the red rose my sel 
gare me. 
Jin 
“Come and see the silly clown that wear 
a red rose 
Roses are yreen now, as evervbody 
knows.” 
They cackled hey 1 crying 
every ne 
The old t , 
It; } 
my} / / / ( ) 
" 
j , ‘ / ’ | 
wler / 
It was hard, hard to by, whe 
trut “ tri 
] i may \v le r | A ‘ 
new . 
\ 
As / me \ 
off ti 
It j 
hie 
Voy tr 
in her ¢ 
And n ) ¢ 
or le 
Lau 
*Let ‘em take their green rose and pickle it 


n hell 
im mit 
For | have seen the red rose t} 


Arundel,”’ 


it blows by 


Vly soul rose like a giant and oh, but it was 


veet 





ion like a wave at her 


To tumble 
feet 


To leave their tricks behind me, and to fir d 


mi elf again 


all its pa 


Wi lking in the clean un along a Susser 


lane, 


Si nging: 





‘Let ‘em hymn their new love that veers 
with heat and cold, 
But I will sing the true love that never 
hall grow old,” 
Then, as we walked together, I was quietly 
aware 
Of a mighty throng around us in the hau 
horn ente ? 
And I knew it was the nple folk that wait 
nd listen lona 
} the 1 the nake ’ on can u é 
fhen La sor 
Ther 
Back,” they sang, “to London town; 
ind we will march with you; 
Because we like the red rose that Eden 
Garden knew.” 
Rut Satan had a vision five and thirty year 
) 
t sor and 
, from all the 
nooks al n gnt, 
ind set 'em to the new trick of proving bla k 
white 
Crying: 


“Come, my ‘intellectuals,’ trample on the 
dead 
Trample truth into the dust, and throne 
yourself instead.” 


ind so we found ‘em boasting: ‘“‘We have 
mingled earth and sea, 

We have planted tare and hemlock where 
the harvest used to be, 

We have broken all the borders, we have 
neither chart nor plan.”’ 

Then they saw the throng approaching, and 
behold it was a Man, 

Chuckling: 
“England waits and suffers long, as nations 

often do. 

But the Man that is a 
come to answer you.” 


Multitude has 


in the heave ns, thouah his feet 


His head was 


vere in the clay 


Te rose against the smoke of stars we call 
tive Milky Way. 

Three hundred thousand oak trees had fur 
nished forth his staff; a 
And he waved his club above them, as a child 

might, with a laugh, 
Saying: 
‘You have sung a strange song, in God's 


good land! 
Who shall deliver you or 
my hand?” 


save you from 


Oh, you have sung a new song, but T will 
sing an old, 
And it shall shine like rubies, 
ring like gold! 
And you have sung the little songs of mating 
flea and flea; 
But I will sing the great song that thunders 
like the sea; 
Roaring: 
“You have sung the red grass, and hymned 
the purple cow, 


and it 


shall 


And you have asked for justice! Will you 
kneel and have it now?” 

‘We're only intellectuals,” a tiny fiddler 
squeaked, 

It’s not on such as us, you know, that judg- 
ment should be wreaked 

Wh y, even Mr. Trotzk y 
helped at all! 


ays we've hardly 


We only scratched the mortar out. We 
didn’t smash the wall. 
No , No ! 


We only said that freedom meant a world 
devoid of law. 

We only made Almighty God a little less 
than Shaw!” 


The Man that was a Multitu le, he dropped 
his mighty staff. 
‘Why, damn your little eyes,’ he said, * 
only going to laugh.” 
Then, once, and twice, he gquffawed, as a 
Sussex plowman might, 
{nd the fiddlers and their fanci 
feathers through 
VW him pe ring: 


‘Is it a Victorian ghost? 


I’m 


flew like 


the night, 


Someone that we 


know? 
Eecclefechan Tom himself could hardly 
treat us so!" 


A I came home by true love 
walked with me, 


And the man that was a Multitude was sing- 


(ru? del why 


ng like the sea: 
“Oh, they have sung their green rose, and 

pickled it in hell! 

But we will sing the red rose that Adam 
used to smell. 

And 

They have sung the new love that veers 
with heat and cold; 

But we will sing the true love that never 
shall grow old.” 
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Try Raisin Bread Toasted 


—A happy discovery; elected by epicures 


RDINARY toast has long been 

popular. Extraordinary toast now 

clams your vote. It is Raisin 
Bread Toast. You can have it at home at 
any time. Simply order California Raisin 
Bread from your grocer or baker. 


A Delicious Specialty 
Toasted Raisin Bread came quite by 


accident (so one story goes 
\ } l r t Zz new 
, - 
t bre R Bread 
I Ar S | ! ucting epi 
pred Poday ever 
i Ra Brea ved 
(ys (5 t cat plac 





You, too, should know the goodness enhance your delight in Toa 
of Raisin Bread Toasted. Bread: 
Put Raisin Bread on Your Cut the bread in thin 
Grocery Memo knife sharp enough to cut strat 


See that California Raisin Bread is 


the plun Pp, Juicy raisins Ther 


orce red trom grocery or bakery. Have slices over uick. intense he 
it fresh at the evening meal. Then have relish the 1 oft 
it toasted at the morrow’s breakfast. nd mill Ld 
Simple Toasting Directions Try it or 1 you, like tl 
Please use these hints and thus others, will have it every m« 


SUN-MAID 





Ask for Raisin Candy al. ur candy Shot 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO 
Vember hit MN t 
Fresno, California 


WO) Gy rs 
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fl Business Ma 
von ron oes 0 BY @ Veteran Political Writer 


E CERTAINI Y do (,eorge 


Washington, considered by histo 
rians and analytical publicists the 
rid over to have been the greatest Presi 
nt of the country, wasa planter; a busine 
in, pure and imple He was also a land 
irveyor, but the basis of his great charac 
terist was that he was a sound, conse! 
é yu honorable business man alway 
iH right-hand man and chief adviser, 
Alexander Hamilton, started life as a clerk 


in a shop and felt that his early business 
ireer had been a wonderful advantage 
to him in public life. Washington is spoken 
of as the greatest President of the United 
ites probably because he had to hew 
his own way. He had no precedent to 
guide him in shaping the young republic 
except his own sound business sense and 
knowledge of men. He had no precedents, 
ttle or no fundamental law, to shape the 
oung republic’s dealings with foreign na 
tions, but he ran the Government as a 
business concern and not as a side show for 


Qi 


politicians 

Why shouldn't the brains, the initiative, 
the patriotism and the sheer executive 
ability that are given to a modern business 
career in America be impersonated in the 
White House in the presidential term that 
begins in March, 1921? Sweeping over the 
country is a demand that a business man 
shall be nominated for President next year, 


The Roll of the Signers 


Of the twenty-seven Presidents of the 
United States nineteen have been lawyers; 
the remaining eight are officially designated 


‘ follows Statesmen, 3; soldiers, 2 


planter, 1; public official, 1; farmer, 1. 

heir fathers were as follows: Farmers, 
9%; planters, 5; merchant }; clergymen, 3; 
lawyers, 2: statesman, I; jurist, 1; sexton 


and constable, 1; tanner, 1; iron manufac 
turer, | 


A like preponderance of lawyer has 





prevailed in all the Cabinet as has pre 
vailed in the Pre ler 
lhe voeations or prof ns of the sigriers 
of the Declarat f Independence were 
lab Adar | 
\ 
( ter | t 
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The above table shows that 26 of the 56 


signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
or 46°), were lawvers 

Of the 430 members of the present House 
of Representatives, 258, or 60°), are 
lawyers 


In the present United States Senate, 
63 of the 96 members, 
lawyers 


or about 66 , are 


lhe proportion of lawyers in the legis- 


lature of the state of New York for 1919 
and 1920 is as follow In the Senate 
26 of the 51 members, or 51 are lawyers; 


in the Assembly — 47 of the 150 members 
or 31°), are lawyer 

rhe legislature of the state of Massa- 
chusetts contains the following number of 
lawyers 13 of the 38 members of the 
Senate are lawyers, or 34°); 51 of the 240 
members of the House are lawyers, or 
1 


rhe same proportion of lawyers prevails 
in nearly all other state legislatures. 








Here is a list of the English premiers for 
the last forty years: 


DAT arr NTED NAME VOCATION 
-Apr | 28, ISSO W. EF. Gladstone Statesman 
June 24, 1885 Lord Salisbury Statesman 
February 6, ISS6 W. EE. Gladstone Statesman 
August 3, ISS6 Lord Salisbury Statesman 
August 18, 1892 W. E. Gladstone Statesman 
March 3, 1804 - Lord Rosebery Statesman 
July 2, 1895 Lord Salisbury Statesman 
July 12, 1902 Arthur J. Balfour Statesman 


December 5, 1905 sir H. Campbell- 


Bannerman Statesman 
1. Ht. Asquith Lawyer 


April 8, 1908 ] 
December 7, 1916 Lloyd George Lawyer 


Here is a list of the French Presidents 
for the last fifty years 


Phier Historian and statesman 
Mac Mat Marshal of Fra 

A Lawyer 

Carnot Engines 

La I ‘ tale i 

Felix Faure lanutacturer 

Loubet Lawyer 

Palheére Lawyer 

Poincare Lawyer and man of letters. 


The task of running a government is simi- 
lar to that of running any large business 
corporation. There must be an efficiency 
system if any government or business 
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concern is to prosper. The late United 
States Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, stated in 1909 that he could 
save the United States $300,000,000 
annually if permitted to run it on a business 
basis. If this statement was true a decade 
ago it is doubly true to-day. 

The demand for a business man for 
President was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the very great efficiency with which the 
dollar-a-year men performed their service 
in Washington during the great inter- 
national war. Up to that time the poli- 
ticians had made a mess of it, and the 
bureaucrats helped along the mess. As a 
matter of fact, many believe that the 
business men and the workmen of the 
United States, England and France— plus, 
of course, the great bravery and patriotism 
of the soldiers and the efficiency of their 
generals—won the international war. But 
without these business men and without 
these workmen the soldiers would not have 
had the tools to win the war; and the 
politicians and bureaucrats of England, the 
United States and France were a deterrent 
rather than a progressive element in the 
mighty struggle. And where would our 
soldier boys have been without our farmers? 

Go where you will, people are talking 
this way and thinking this way, and the 
people are becoming very tired of pro- 
fessional politicians and of sleazy bureau- 
crats. The time has come for the business 
men to have their chance to carry into the 
unexampled opportunities of the new era 
for America the energy, the acumen, the 
directing capacity they put behind the 
performance of our Army in the field and 
our Navy on the sea. 

A business man would have gone a long 
way toward preventing the frightful waste of 
millions and billions in the United States, 
England and France during the war and 
afterward. The men of genius and the men 
of money, those who prepare new agencies 
of life and those who accumulate and save 
money for the great enterprises and great 
public works—these are the peculiar and 
inestimable leaders of the world. 

At the bottom of all is always the ques- 
tion of character as well as of talent. A 
fellow who is practicing arts of deception 
may last a little while, but he cannot last 
long. The man who stays is the man who 
has the staying power; and the staying 
power is not merely intellectual, it is moral. 
It is in the character, and people believe in 
him because they are sure he does not mean 
to say anything that is not so. 


The Business Men of '96 


Important business interests of the coun- 
try, manufacturing, commercial and finan- 
cial, should prepare to participate actively 
in all stages of the present political, indus- 
trial and social situation. They should take 
control out of the hands of the politicians, 
amateur and professional, and vest it in 
leaders who are closer in touch with what is 
popularly termed the “‘ business interests,” 
which include the workman and the farmer. 
It was in 1896 that the business men com- 
bined to combat free silver. Many recall 
how the business men of those days stood 
shoulder to shoulder against this heresy. 

This country could not have grown and 
prospered and become the great nation it 
has unless the vast majority of our business 
men had been men of integrity and fair 
dealing and keen discernment; for it stands 
to reason that a dishonest nation cannot 
long prosper, and to believe anything else 
is to believe in the absurd. 

Many of our professional politicians and 
professional labor leaders attack the cap- 
italistic system. I am astonished to see 
how people are afraid to defend the cap- 
italist system. The politicians are afraid, 
the newspapers are afraid, and they prefer 
to give the thing the go-by. Asa matter of 
fact the capitalist system is capable of sus- 
tained and searching defense; in fact, it is 
the only system that has ever been devised 
for regulating the economic relations be- 
tween man and man, and for appraising 
the value of services which men render to 
each other or extract from each other—the 
only system apart from slavery. But if the 
capitalist system is to be successfully de- 
fended it can be defended only by showing 

Concluded on Page 61) 
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Buildings De- 
signed, Fabri- 
catedandE rect- 
ed for Standard 
Shipbuilding 
Corporation 


Colonnades cast in 
Blaw Steel Forms 
Illinois Central R 
R. Track Eleva- 
tion, Chicago 


Blaw Single Line Clam- 
@ shell Bucket operated by 
unskilled labor on an 
Automatic Single Rope 
oa Cableway. 


ThejJames Riv- 
er Bridge at 
Roanoke, Va 
BlawArchRibs 
were used 

























Stone and Webster 
used Blaw forms 
on this huge con- 
crete wall for the 
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A foundation of principles, not prod- 
ucts. Where construction methods 
could be improved, there Blaw-Knox 
Company took hold and set out to 
approach the perfect. 


The Blaw-Knox business was not 
founded on the mushroom principle. 


Knowing that wood-forms were 
costly, inaccurate and awkward, Blaw- 
Knox Company tackled the field of 
concrete construction. 


Today Blaw Steel Forms are used in 
all corners of the country. They have 
materially aided in accomplishing proj- 
ects from the construction of roads, side- 
walks and buildings to such feats as the 
Panama Canal and Catskill Aqueduct. 


When Blaw-Knox Company inves- 


Building ona Concrete foundation 


tigated and discovered that the terrific 
heat of high-temperature furnaces was 
hindering work and harming materials, 
Knox Patented Water-Cooled Appli- 
ances were the outcome. 

For carrying high-tension lines, 
Blaw-Knox steel transmission towers, 
which stand their ground and withstand 
the elements, were designed, built and 
erected. 

And still another conquered field: 
Blaw Clamshell Buckets are known 
to countless contractors and industrial 
plants as the ideal method of excavating 
and rehandling. 

In designing equipment, no obstacle 
is side-stepped. Blaw-Knox Company 
takes the hardest route when necessary. 
Its service is unlimited. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Export Representation 


These products are built and trade-marked by Blaw-Knox Company 


BLAW STEEL FORMS for all kinds of concrete work— 
sewers, tunnels, aqueducts, dams, culverts, bridges, re 
taining walls, factory buildings and warehouses, columns, 
floors, foundations, manholes, subways, reservoirs, piers, 


roads, sidewalks, et« 


BLAW CLAMSHELL BUCKETS and Automatic Cable 
way Plants for digging and rehandling earth, sand, 
gravel, coal, ore, limestone, tin, scrap, slag, cinders 
fertilizers, rock products, et« 


There is a personal interest taken 
every piece of equipment or materta 
which we provide. That personalinte 


« 
inquiry and knows no stopping place 


ALBERT C. LEHMAN, President 





eat never lags. It begins withthe first 


KNOX PATENTED WATER-COOLED Doors, Door 
Frames, Ports, Bulkheads, Front and Back Wall Coolers 
Reversing Valves, et for Open Hearth, Glass and 
Copper Regenerative Furnaces; Water Cooled Standings 
Shields, and Boshes for Sheet and Tin Mills 

FABRICATED STEEL — Manufacturing plants, bridges 


crane runways, trusses, et< 


TOWERS —for supporting high-tension transmission line 
PLATE WORK —Riveted and welded steel plate px 
of every description f 








NOX COMPANY 
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SNOW DRIFT 


PURE TABLE COOKING FAT 


— 





Cream it 


Snowdrift never gets too hard nor 
too soft. It is always of just the right 
creamy consistency that a good cook 
finds easiest to use. You may have 
tried shortening that got hard asa can- 
dle in cold weather or in the icebox and 
then runny in warm weather. Snow- 
drift stays hard enough in warm weath- 
er and soft enough in cold weather so 
that it is always easy to cream. 


Smell it 


And see what we mean when we say 
that Snowdrift is fresh. After you 
open the can, Snowdrift “‘keeps’’ well. 
The advantage is that in its airtight 
can, Snowdrift is really fresh when you 
start to use it, not already stale when 
you get it. 


Look at it 


Snowdrift is made of the finest veg- 
etable oil, always light in color, and 
then refined to a purity which makes 
Snowdrift white. 


Taste it 


And find out how good shortening 
can be. Snowdrift is made entirely of 
vegetable oil as choice as any salad oil 
you ever ate. It has no flavor, because 
no cook wants food to taste of the fat 
she used. 
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IN 1, 2, 4, AND 8 POUND AIRTIGHT TINS. NEVER IN BULK 





Tobe sure that Snowdrift is fresh when you open the can in 
yourown kitchen, we pack it o/y in cans as tru/y airtight as you 
yourself would use to put up fruits or vegetables or preserves. 
Your grocer has Snowdrift or can easily get it for you. 

SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
New York Savannah New Orleans Chicago 
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Concluded from Page 58 

that there is a moral basis for property, 
and you will not establish a moral basis 
for property or obtain conviction from the 
masses of the people unless you are able at 
the same time to make just laws regulating 
and bringing up-to-date the condition under 
which property is acquired and enjoyed, 
and to correct by taxation the evils of un- 
merited acquisition or indolent enjoyment. 
The country is suffering from the curse of 
polities. It has been suffering from the 
curse of politics for many years 

What the country needs is an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the 
f a President for one term— six 
years—and we need a business man to start 
off the new era. We do not want Presidents 
who from the first hour of their inaugura- 
tion start the machinery a-going for a 
second term. We want congressmen and 
United States senators who are not always 
looking for tion; whose uppermost 
thought is not reélection. We want city, 
state and national! legislators who are think- 
ing of the country at large—how it is to be 
benefited and progressed. There is alto- 
gether too much politics in the country. 
Everything is politics. Everything is sub- 
ordinated to political schemes, and it is the 
greatest wonder in the world under our 
ystem of politics that the nation has pro- 
gressed as it has. 

We are a commercial and agricultural 
country and we need a business man in the 
White House, business men in the cabinet; 
and we need farmers in the Cabinct, labor 
men inthe Cabinet: farmers and labor men 
and business men in all legislatures — city, 
state and national. There are 
too many profes ional pol 
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long run public opinion will assert itself 
and have its way. 

In the closing days of his Administration 
President Taft secured an appropriation of 
$100,000 to enable him to appoint an econ- 
omy and efficiency commission, with Doctor 
Cleveland at its head, President Goodnow, 
Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Chance and one or 
two others as members, who did a great deal 
of work in their report in favor of a budget, 
all of which Mr. Taft transmitted to Con- 
gress and urged upon the consideration of 
Congress with a view to securing a reform 
in the financial methods of the Government. 
Congress refused Mr. Taft additional 
appropriations which were needed to com- 
plete the work, and President Wilson's 
Administration would not hear of the 
budget system. Now the present Congress 
is forwarding a movement for a budget and 
the material that President Taft's economy 
and efficiency commission prepared is right 
at its hand. No country in the world has 
been without a budget system except the 
United States—and who is responsible for 
that situation? The politicians—the poli- 
ticians in the cities, in the states and in the 
nation, who desire first, last and all the 
time to keep control of the appropriations 
for municipal, state and national expen- 
ditures. W hy did they wish to keep control 
of these expenditures? What was their 
motive in this matter? The answer is, and 
this answer cannot be disputed—financial 


and political graft. That is the answer, and 





to criticize the lawvers 
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organization, but many believe that busi 
ness men could have done better and that 
our nation would have been much further 
along as a nation if a larger number « 
business men had had a hand in its affair 

Lawyers are prone to delays. “ The law’ 


delays” has been an axiom and a maxim 
for centuries. The sea lawyers of the 
British Admiralty prevented preparedne 

The soldier lawyer of the nited State 
pre vented preparedne The lawyer ! 


the Cabinet at Wa on, in Downing 
Street and in the French Administration 


responsible for the delays in prepared 
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for the war. Then, too, lawvers have 
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and they appar 
ently believe that a new law will cure ny 


a passion for islation, 


and all troubles incident to human life 
How profound that passion is can be gath 
ered from a comparison of the bills intro 





duced into and passed by the f 
Parliament and by our national Senat 

















House. At Westminster, duri ten 
years ending with 1909, there intro 
duced and considered 6251 measures, of 
which 3882 became law; at Washi: gto 
di ng the same period there were con 
sidered 146,471 different bills, of which no 
le han 16,000 became law In forty-two 
State legi lature in session in 1913 there 
were introduced 1395 bill affecting the 
operation of our railroads alone y wa 
almost five times as many as were intro 
duced in the legislatures of 1912 1 three 
times as many as those introduced in the 
year 1911; ar l since that time the pa 

for legislation on the part of lawyer ! 
peen the ermo aesire the ire aiW 
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There are too many laws in the country, 
and if all of them were put in operation 


they would bankrupt cities, states and the 
entire national government. The fewer 
laws the better. 

The entiment for a busine ma for 
id not Know e name of the greatest 
traitor ince Juda Iscariot’s time nor a 

i ess man of the type, a communicant 
of Henry Ward Beecher church. who vear 


igo extolled the talent 
a writer for the Dublin press’’: but the 
ituation require one of our keenest bu 

me men who has the qualifications to 
carry out the late Senator Aldrich’s state 
ment that if business men had control they 
could save the Government $300,000,000 


a year. 


of Shakspere a 


The Veto of the Bureaucrats 


It is one thing to say that a business man 
should be nominated for President, and it 
Is quite another! thing to be able to accom 
plish that purpose. The very natural and 
sequential question is, would the political 


organization of the two great partie per 
mit a business man to be nominated for 

nt? It is well known that politic 
zations are dominated for the most 


part by those dependent almost entire 





upon political movements for a livelihood; 


in other words, the political organizatior 
of the country are controlled by professional 
politicians, who in turn are affiliated to a 
very large extent with labor-unio eade 
Not only are the primaries, n pal, 
tat and nat il, controlled 
| ticlans, but so also are the 
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cians who think of nothing 
but themselves, and there are 
too many lawyers whose prac- 
tical knowledge of business 
methods is limited or whose 
entire knowledge of business 
methods has been gained from 
their association with busi- 
ness men as clients. In other 
words, these lawyers are but 
proxy business men, just as 
the sea lawyers of England 
and the soldier lawyers of 
England, France and the 
United States were but proxy 
business men, having gained 
their little knowledge of busi- 
ness by association with 





business men; and itis an ac 
cepted axiom that you cannot 
transfer absolute, positive or 
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Uncle Joe’s Riddle 


Labor unions must 
responsible bodies. The 





al ind t 
States that is not held respon- 
Sibie€ to the lav ot the cou! 
try. Capital is regulated and 
held responsible. The only 
class of citi t not re por 
ble to anybody on the face 
of the earth in the United 
States Government is the so 


called working cla 
who belong to the unions. 
This is an absurd part of our 
Government. Not nly must 
labor unions be held respon- 
sible but all granges and 
farmers’ unions must be held 
responsible for their activi- 
ties—if they become illegal. 
Any other ¢ ourse is class legis- 
lation of the worst order, for 
which professional politicians 
are responsible; professional 
politicians are that kind of 
congressmen of whom ex- 
Speaker Cannon used to 
make mention — cowardly 
congressmen. To Mr. Can- 
ascribed that old story: 

**Who or what is more cow- 
ardly than a congressman?” 


‘Dunno. 
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The or ly practical way to 
he menace of class tyr- 


inny in this country is by 
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position. This may be speak- 
ing out ir meeting, but it 1s 
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If your Fall 
Overcoat carries the 
“R&W” label you 
can be sure you are 
getting a plus value 
in style and a hun- 
dred per cent value 
for every dollar you 
spend. 

The “*R & W”’ Overcoat 
line this year should mean 
more to careful buyers 
than ever before. 

*R&W”? label—it’s 


Ic will pay you. 


Look for the 


your protection. 





PRODUCT OF THE 
DAYLIGHT SHOPS 








Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


bathrobes, summer 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


and Java. American interests control about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand acres 
of developed and undeveloped rubber lands 
in Sumatra, and the Japs are rapidly get- 
ting into the business, having already ac- 
quired nearly one hundred thousand acres 
of rubber land in the state of Johore in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The rubber tree grows best in rich, damp 
soil and in countries where the temperature 
is eighty-nine to ninety-four degrees at 
noontime and not less than seventy-four 
degrees at night and where there is a rainy 
season for five or six months in the year. 
The only place on American soil where con- 
ditions have been found favorable to the 
growing of rubber is in the Philippines. 
Several hundred tons are now produced 
yearly in Mindanao, but this small output 
would only last a large American plant for 
a day or two. 

The failure to grow rubber in the Philip- 
pines is due to an insufficient supply of 
cheap labor—our Government forbids the 
importationof Chinese coolies—and govern- 
ment restriction limiting to 2500 acres the 
amount of land which corporations can 
own, 

These two conditions have discouraged 
the investment of American capital. 

In the days prior to the war the greater 
part of the rubber output from the Eastern 
plantations was shipped to London, where 
it was sold at auction. This practice was 
changed by the depredations of the Ger- 
man submarines and Singapore replaced 
London as the world’s rubber center, To- 
day all large dealers buy at Singapore, and 
the rubber comes to us via the Pacific in 
Japanese tonnage. It is possible, however, 
that when conditions return to normal 
London will again become the big rubber 
market, because of the fact that most of the 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


plantation owners have their central offices 
in London. 

In certain ways, particularly in regard to 
market value, rubber is in a class pretty 
much by itself. Of all the raw materials 
consumed by modern industry crude rubber 
is about the only important staple that has 
not advanced in price in recent years. This 
is true in spite of the fact that the world’s 
rubber consumption has increased about 
300 per cent in less than eight years. The 
difficulty has been that notwithstanding 
the amazing growth in the uses of rubber 
the plantations have grown even faster and 
production has outstripped consumption. 
Even to-day there is a surplus of rubber 
which cannot find a ready market in our 
industrial life. This is an unfortunate sit- 
uation for the producers, but the best out- 
look indicates that when Germany and 
other nations that have not been getting 
rubber once more enter the market the 
business of producing this material will be- 
come more profitable. Before the war Ger- 
many consumed about 15 per cent of the 
world’s production and the Teutons led the 
world in the manufacture of rubber toys, 
hard-rubber goods, ocean cables and rubber 
packings. 

The rubber industry is a secretive busi- 
ness. It is # business of individuality and 
initiative because there are infinite oppor- 
tunities for the chemist to use hundreds of 
different formulas in scores of different 
ways. In this country alone it is a business 
that furnishes employment and livelihood 
for a million people. I am told that there 
are 12,000 vulcanizers in the United States 
who are kept busy repairing and retreading 
tires. There is also that branch of the busi- 
ness that is engaged in reclaiming used 
rubber. Recent figures show that the Amer- 
ican production of reclaimed rubber exceeds 
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in pounds our total importations of crude 
rubber. 

India rubber has the unique faculty of 
amalgamating itself with countless varieties 
of other materials. For instance, a com- 
pound of asbestos and rubber will make a 
splendid steam packing and will produce 
a brake lining that is superior to any ductile 
metal. Certain materials added to rubber 
will make it as hard as stone; a certain other 
few will make it as soft as velvet, while some 
substances develop the rubber into a prod- 
uct that is as unstretchable as horsehide. 
For every thousand pounds of rubber that 
gointo American factories finished products 
come out that weigh from four to ten times 
as much as the original rubber that entered 
the plant. 

Henry C. Pearson, editor of The India 
Rubber World, sees the day when “‘you can 
take the milk of a rubber tree, convert it 
into an elastic resin, then bake this resin 
with sulphur and turn the product into 
rosewood, walnut, mahogany and ebony of 
the finest sort.”” He says: ‘‘ Any rare wood 
can thus be simulated. It will not warp or 
check and it will not absorb moisture. Its 
sawdust and chips can be molded again into 
the first shape. Even the boards once out 
of use can be ground up and used again and 
again.” 

Whether such dreams materialize or not, 
rubber is sure to become one of the mightiest 
essentials in the life of civilized man. Al- 
ready it can be fashioned into products that 
are stronger than iron, more lasting than 
wood or stone and more flexible than leather. 
We consume about 75 per cent of the world’s 

sroduction of the substance, and control 
ess than 5 per cent of the sources of supply. 
And though true, such a thought doesn't 
make the happiest kind of an ending to a 
story. 


VIEWS OF A LAYMAN ON BOLSHEVISM 


has displayed during the past two years 
no talent in reorganization adequate to the 
situation or reflecting evidence of even 
nominal competency. The communists 
have had a better chance to restore pro- 
duction and distribution than had the two 
previous governments. Under czarism 
there was mobilization of males between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-three; nat- 
urally this left few men to work, Under 
Kerensky there was still the great war, and 
the size of the army was little less than 
under the ezar. Kerensky had therefore 
no opportunity for industrial organization. 
But the Bolshevik government has had 
only petty war for nearly two years; it has 
had the great man power of Russia avail- 
able for use in the reorganization and re- 
construction of industry. The progressive 
deterioration during 1918 and 1919 speaks 
therefore much more strongly against the 
efficiency of the present régime than did the 
failure of the two previous governments. 
The incompetency of the people is shared 
b: the government; and when an incom- 
petent government assumes a competence 
in the people that does not exist it adds 
blunder to incompetence, 

Much more important, both in the past 
and for the future, though much less con- 
spicuous, have been the developments in 
agriculture. In prewar Russia the lands 
were divided into five groups of holdings: 

The lands of the crown, 

The lands of the church. 

The large holdings of the aristocrats and 
middle class—gentry. 

The lands of the commune. 

The lands of the peasants. 

For generations the land problem has 
been the one problem of Russia. The mem- 
bers of the royal families held huge tracts, 
some of which were devoted entirely to 
sports and other pleasures, many of which, 
however, were farmed under managers w ho 
were tyrannical, exacting and brutal. The 
extent of the holdings of land by the church 
may be illustrated in the statement that 
since the revolution more than four hun- 
dred million acres of land previously held 
by the church have been conveyed to the 
state. The holdings of wealthy landlords 
of the middle class and of aristocrats be- 
low the plane of titles were large and com- 
prehended a great deal of the very best 
land of Russia. These lands were in a rela- 
tive sense efficiently farmed, though the 





(Continued from Page 19) 


peasant labor employed to farm them was 
illy requited and often brutally abused. 
The holdings of individual peasants were 
small in number and insignificant in area 
before the emancipation of the serfs in 
1863, and have increased but slowly since. 

The mir was the governing body of the 
old commune. The communal soviet had a 
certain amount of land directly under its 
jurisdiction. The amount of land was in 
some localities considerable, in others in- 
considerable; and it was usually land of 
poor grade. These holdings of communal 
land were in the Russian system used as a 
stop-gap. The peasants were assigned the 
use of certain of the communal lands, just 
enough to give them a certain individual 
interest but not enough to enable them to 
be self-supporting. They were thus com- 
pelled to give a portion of their time to 
landlords with large holdings; and under 
these circumstances they were exploited in 
the most shameful manner. 

In three facts lay almost the entire con- 
sciousness of the Russian peasant: Firstly, 
that there was an organization springing 
from his own class, a soviet, that had con- 
trol of a certain amount of land and would 
assign land to him; secondly, that land- 
holders controlled a great deal more land 
and were in a position to exploit his labor; 
thirdly, that the government of the czar 
limited the function of the soviet to purely 
local things, such as the distribution of the 
land of the mir. From these three facts 
the Russian peasant has for decades formu- 
lated for the distant future a policy as ar- 
dently desired as it seems distant, in which 
the soviet should be the type of the larger 
government of the society in which the 
peasants should own the land. 

The peasants were emancipated in 1863, 
at which time more than half of them were 
serfs. A system of distribution of land was 
at that time adopted, intended ostensibly 
toenable the peasant to become a freeholder, 
Allocations were made upon a large scale, 
but the system was so manipulated that the 
yayments and taxes were grossly excessive, 

Vhen the peasant rented land from the 
landholder—as he often did, especially for 
pasture—he was charged a ruinous rate; 
when he worked for the landholder as tenant 
or laborer he was ground into the soil. The 
pawnbroker of the slums had nothing on 
the Russian landholder. Under these cir- 
cumstances the results of the emancipation 


were but slowly realized in the elevation of 
the peasant. The peasant holdings were 
usually small, rarely over eleven acres in 
European Russia—thirty-five to forty acres 
were required to support a family of six 

and thus the peasant was compelled to 
work for the landholder in a peonage that 
was little better than his previous serfdom. 

Each year millions of men wandered west- 
ward from the farms of Russia, seeking 
work. A substantial portion of the farm 
work of Germany before the war was done 
by Russian workmen. In 1906 an imperial 
ukase was issued, confirmed by the Duma 
two years later, that accomplished a re- 
form in the laws so that the peasant coul | 
become a freeholder with less of extortion 
than had been previously inflicted upon 
him. This reform passes under the name of 
Stolypin, and really made effective for the 
first time the emancipation of 1863, and 
permitted the peasant to become a land- 
owner without exploitation. But it came 
too late to appease the peasant, who has 
been waiting for his ‘“‘day.”’ In 1905 a 
quarter of the land was nominally in the 
hands of peasants, the communal lands 
amounted to thirty-five per cent, while the 
state and church held forty per cent. Dur- 
ing the following ten years only two and a 
half million peasants sought and obtained 
possession of land. All that had been ac- 
complished the peasants regarded as only 
a beginning; they wanted all lands div ided 
in fee simple. i 

An indication of the condition of the 
peasant freeholders is afforded in the state- 
ment that at the time of the outbreak of 
the great war peasants were in arrears for 
taxes to an extent of more than one hundred 
million dollars in European Russia. Of the 
lands made available to them when serfdom 
was abolished the peasants have redeemed 
less. than three hundred million acres, 
scarcely more than two acres per capita 
of the peasant class. In some years the 
number of peasants who deserted their 
holdings was almost as large as the number 
that made new filings. 

Different and better conditions prevailed 
in Siberia, where the land was always 
nationalized, the state and crown holding 
ninety-eight per cent of the land. The 
state lands were communal, the allotment 
to each peasant much larger than in Euro- 
pean Russia—often more than a hundred 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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ShePiston Ring 
for All Engines 









Performance—Guaranteed! 


Use ZELNICKER Ever liyle Piston Rings on Autos, 
Trucks, Motorcycles, on Gas, Oil or Steam 
Engines, Air and Ammonia Compressors and Re- 
frigerating Machines. On Pumps, Fire Engines, 
Steamships, Aéroplanes. In any engine cylinder 
up to 36-inch diameter—and their performance 
is guaranteed ! 

For they are made on sound mechanical prin- 
ciples that are unfailing. 

Six Point Circular Expansion and Zelnicker’s 
Patented Right Angle Interlock construction 
insure perfect combustion and maximum com- 
pression. Besides, they give maximum power 
efficiency on less fuel and oil. 

They will do all claimed for them. The broad, 
earnest Guaranty Bond reproduced here removes 
all doubt. They are giving satisfaction to unnum- 
bered thousands—daily. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, show him this guarantee. You will 
both benefit. 


Order From Your Dealer 


THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Remy Starters Work in the Winter Time! 


One reason why is pictured above, where Remy engineers are deter- 
mining the power required to crank a cold, ‘stiff’ engine on a zero day. 


Remy engineers are constantly conducting tests of this kind on 
many makes of cars throughout the coldest weather. 


Remy Starter designs are based on the practical information thus 
obtained. That's why Remy Starters work in the winter time. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, General Offices and Factory: ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
acres to a family—and the conditions of 
payment less oppressive. The technic of 
farming was more highly developed in Si- 
beria than in European Russia. 

For the peasant nothing will replace 
private ownership of the land, nothing else 
can compensate for the serfdom; the his- 
tory of cruelty and poverty finds its final 
expression in an imperative demand for 
ownership. The peasant had fifty years of 
a communism of land before the revolu- 
tion; he knows that he wants a private 
ownership. In the revolution of 1905 the 
peasant was impatient of communism, and 
spoke only of ownership of land. 

There was always astrong strain of prim- 
itive codperation in Russia. In the cities 
workmen often lived in artels that were not 
unlike fraternity houses in our colleges. 
There were also trade artels for both pro- 
ducers and consumers. On the land were 
coéperative societies and banks. These 
were sometimes largely dominated by large 
landholders, but the peasants participated 
and in Siberia often controlled the organ- 
izations. The codperative societies pur- 
chased machinery, bags, seed, fertilizer, 
hardware, corrugated iron and what not 
else. They sometimes marketed the grain 
and usually marketed hides and furs. The 
banks were only in part truly coéperative, 
they were quasigovernmental, resembling 
our farm-loan-bank funds. These codpera- 
tive associations were more highly devel- 
oped in Siberia than in European Russia. 
The total number of agricultural agencies 
and coéperative societies in 1914 was more 
than 25,000, nearly all of which had been 
founded since 1890. 

Though coédperative associations tended 
to elevate the plane of operations in agri- 
culture Russian farming stood upon a low 


level. Intensive and diversified agri- 
culture was unknown in Russia prior to 
1890. The soil had been badly depleted by 


lack of fertilizer and infrequent rotation, 
methods were antiquated, cultivation was 
superficial and labor was inefficient. The 
peasant freeholder lived on the verge of 
want. The large landholder made money 
by merciless exploitation of the renter and 
laborer. The crop yields were low; and, 
though land rich, Russia was paradoxically 
enough also land poor. 

These were the results, the last gem 
of feudalism. These conditions the peas- 
ants wanted wiped out by the seveladiien, 
For them there could be no compromise 
between feudalism and peasant ownership, 
between slaveholding on land and capital- 
ism in land, 

And yet the peasants accepted in 1917 a 
system that on paper denied them owner- 
ship of the land. A young woman testifying 
in Washington before a committee of the 
Senate said that she could see no difference 
between owning a piece of land and having 
the use of a piece of land, just as she could 
see no difference between owning her hat 
and having the use of it. This statement 
illustrates lack of appreciation of the indi- 
vidual relationship between the cultivator 
and his land that goes back to the begin- 
nings of agriculture. 


The Succession of Events 


It is important to get clear the succession 
of events in these revolutions. First rises 
an overwhelming wave of revulsion of 
popular feeling, often associated with fail- 
ure of the food supply in large cities; or as 
in Germany with disillusionment of defeat. 
Inaugurated by mutiny against officers, re- 
volt of the military forces follows; the 
government falls, forced by its own cabinet 
to retire in the face of the pressure of public 
opinion. Thereupon a provisional govern- 
ment rises, organized by the most promi- 
nent socialists, with tendencies for coalition 
with other effective parties. The legislative 
body is retained. The provisional govern- 
ment and the legislative body then plan 
to call a national congress to decide on 
the new form of government. Thereupon 
promptly appear soldiers, sailors and work- 
ingmen’s soviets that oppose the formation 
of a new government by national assembly 
called by the provisional government, The 
soviets struggie for power by direct action. 
They succeeded in Russia and Hungary; 
failed in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
end Poland. In each country the soldiers, 

sailors and workmen’s councils re presented 
a union of communism with the idea of 
soviet. In each instance the observer is led 


to wonder whether the provisional govern- 
ment could not have avoided communism if 
it had accepted soviet government. 
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When in March, 1917, the provisional 
government replaced czarism {this change 
did not come from the spirit of the people, 
The revolution changed the form of govern- 
ment, but not toa marked extent. It was an 
external militaristic government, that in- 
tended to undertake reforms of a moderate 
socialist type, using the Duma as the in- 
strument. Kerensky put out the nobility, 
but he retained the bourgeoisie bureau- 
cracy, because they knew their job. Know- 
ing their job, but being out of sympathy 
with the provisional government, they 
sabotaged. The political revolution de- 
stroyed czarism, a governmental organiza- 
tion with a thousand ramifications; and 
replaced it with a paper organism com- 
posed of the Duma and a provisional gov- 
ernment, these to be in turn replaced by an 
organization to be selected and installed by 
an all-Russian assembly. This was all on 
paper. The leaders had no contact with 
anything outside of the intellectual classes 
and the ten per cent of bourgeoisie. It is 
generally agreed that Kerensky was an in- 
competent dreamer; but it is also clear that 
he had no contact with or appreciation of 
the Russian masses, 

The first workmen’s councils in Russia 
were formed during the abortive revolution 
in 1905, Trotzky being the head of the one 
in St. Petersburg. During the ten years 
that followed, these councils of workers 
secretly solicited coéperation with the peas- 
ant soviets, who gladly accepted the affilia- 
tion in the interest of mutual strength. The 
old mir of the Russian commune was like a 
New E ngland town meeting, and of about 
the same age in history. Both sexes par- 
ticipated. The mir allocated the communal 
lands, cared for the roads and waterways, 
organized the primitive sanitation, ar- 
ranged the local taxes and bore the burden 
of the indigent. With it operated the local 
courts of the volost, administering the sim- 
ple law between peasants, maintaining 
public order, enforcing the religious ordi- 
nances and settling civil suits, 


The Soviet System 


The functions of the mir and volost were 
purely local; one commune could not 
combine with another. The policy of the 
czar was to repress the communal mir, or 
the later soviet, and restrict it to the sim- 
plest local function. The peasants were 
always trying to expand it. When the 
pressure of czarism disappeared, while the 
provisional government was taking over 
the rule of the city, the soviet simply ex- 
panded in the country and almost auto- 
matically took over all the functions of 
government, 

As then developed, the soviet was geo- 
graphical and resembled a combination of 
New England town meeting with the com- 
mission form of government. Illustrated by 
application to our unit the operations 
would run as follows: All men and women 
in a township vote to select a soviet. At the 
meeting of the township soviet a certain 
number of members, according to popula- 
tion, are elected as de leg: ites to the « ounty 
soviet. A council is elected to run the 
township. The county soviet, consisting of 
the representatives of the township soviets, 
meets and elects representatives to the 
state soviet and also selects a council for 
administration of the affairs of the county. 
Cities above a certain size have an urban 
soviet, like a commission form of munic _ 
government. The representatives of the 
county soviets form the state soviet, this 
elects representatives to the national soviet 
and names a council to conduct the affairs 
of the state. The national soviet selects a 
cabinet or commissary to administer the 
affairs of the nation, under direct legisla- 
tion of the national soviet. 

Whether a single head or a supreme 
council be selected by the national soviet is 
a matter of no consequence in the theory of 
the scheme. Provision is made for the 
creation of courts, that are presumably 
appointed by soviets of different grade for 
courts of the different orders of dignity. 
Under such a scheme the direct expansion 
of the primitive soviet would represent a 
form of pure democracy, without conflict 
between legislative and executive. Such a 
scheme of democratic government gets rid 
of primaries, general elections, partisan 
organizations and representation by pro- 
fessional politicians. Such was the dream 
of the Russian soviet, and this was the 
course of developm« nts directly after the 
fall of the government of the czar. As a 
matter of fact, wire pulling occurred in the 
mir, just as was to have expected 
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since human nature is everywhere 
same. The communal lands were not all of 
equal quality, and favoritism was displayed 
in the allocations. When the lands of the 
crown and large estates came to be allo- 
cated to peasants in 1918, violent contro- 
versies occurred between peasants, based 
upon favoritism in the soviet administra- 
tion of the land, animals and machinery. 
And the present status represents largely 
solution by force; the peasants with force 
secured through manipulation of the soviet 
what they wanted or seized it. 

The positions of the peasants and of the 
industrial workers in Russia were appar- 
ently compromises on both sides from the 
beginning of the revolution, The city 
worker needed the support of the peasant 
in order to secure communism. The peas- 
ant needed the support of the city worker 
in order to secure soviet government. In 
order to be relieved of the last vestige of 
feudalism, the last oppressive landlord, the 
last exploitation, the peasant was for the 
time being glad to accept the idea of 
communism of the land so long as the gov- 
ernment was a soviet and the peasant 
controlled the soviet. 

The urban worker was willing to accept 
a soviet government, in which he would 
have only a numerically minor representa- 
tion, so long as the factories, mines and 
other industries were communized and the 
middle class excluded from participation 
in the soviet. 


Manipulators of the People 


Each must have realized that eventually, 
with the opening of Russia to import and 
export trade with the world, the program 
that expressed the interests of the in- 
dustrial worker and of the peasant must in- 
evitably come into conflict. But for the 
present, Russia being walled in, the day of 
conflict could be deferred, because the pres- 
ent alliance between the two groups has 
brought so much that was desired by each. 
The peasant lives on the land that the 
communist says belongs to the state. So 
long as the communism of the state does 
not come into conflict with the sense of 
possession that the peasant feels in his land, 
equipment and produce, does not control 
his market or his prices—well and good. 
But when industrialism and agriculture 
again become normal in operations the 
conflict of interests will appear. 

This simple and primitive conception of 
the soviet was radically changed by Lenine 
and his associates, who introduced a moti 
vated procedure, Instead of the 
being geographical it was made occupa- 
tional. The middle class was excluded, all 
who do not work were excluded —the classi 
fication of what is work has been changed 
from time to time, and no longer mear 
menial work with the hands. Suffrage is for 
both sexes. The soviets were grouped into 
occupations. This really represented a suf 
frage of the proletariat. As the soviets up to 
the all-Russian congress, from which the 
central executive and the commissaries art 
drawn, consisted p roletariat 
there was and is in Russia a dictatorship of 
the proletariat—so long as the peasant al 
lows himself to be classified as a communis 
instead of capitalist. The word “Bol 
sheviki”’ means majority. The system of 
soviet, like any political system, is easil 
capable of corruption. With the modifi 
tions introduced by Lenine and Trotzky 
the system was raised to the nth power as a 
political machine. Lenine and Trotzky are 
not the expressions of the opinions of the 
Russian people; they are the manipulators 
of the Russian people. Within a year they 
developed a political machine that for au- 
tocracy and arbitrariness exceeds anything 
ever dreamed of by a ward heeler, and one 
that lends itself to infinite variety of cor- 
ruption. 

Kerensky and the Duma invoked in 
August, 1917, an all-Russian conference to 
determine the future form of government. 
This contained more than fifteen hundred 
delegates, of which some three hundred had 
been banded by Lenine and Trotzky and 
their associates under the union of soviet 
and communism. This faction was not 
only the largest single faction—it had a 
concrete policy. The rest were engaged in 
the manufacture of phrases or busy in the 
search for devices for saving the situation 
by compromise. Kerensky and Korniloff 
had a row, which represented essentially 
a rallying of the cadets—bourgeoisie— to 
moderate socialism of Kerer 
sky. This led to civil war, which 
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groups were controlled by the soviet fac- 
tion. The cadet guards placed in the 
capital and in Moscow by the all-Russian 
congress were displaced in the same manner 
as the armies of the contending parties 
had been pacified. After the humiliating 
surrender of Korniloff, Kerensky remained 
nominally as head of the provisional 
government. 

In the meantime the party of Lenine and 
Trotzky had converted a majority of the 
members of the all-Russian conference to 
their policy. This policy was nothing more 
or less than an implication contained in the 
words: ‘All power to the soviet.”” It was 
not a platform of principles but a declara- 
tion of method. It appealed at once to the 
peasant and to the industrial worker. The 
Mensheviki wanted all classes to be repre- 
but the influ- 
was dominant and 


| the idea of complete control by proletariat 


soviet, with the elimination of the middle 
class, prevailed. 

At the same time the communists labored 
with the soldiers to convince them that the 
war with Germany was a purely capitalistic 
war and should be abandoned. At this 
point the Bolsheviki first came into conflict 
with the nations opposed to Germany in 
the war. When the conversion of the sol- 
diers to pacifism and the conversion of the 
all-Russian congress to the idea of the 
soviet was completed the party of Lenine 
and Trotzky overthrew the provisional 
government by direct force—little was re- 
quired early in November—and thereupon 
called together the second all-Russian con- 
gress or soviet to form a new government 
on the principle of all power to the soviet, 
with communism in industry as represented 
by turning factories and plants over to the 
workmen and the transfer to the state of 
all lands of the crown, the church and the 
landed proprietors. 


The System of Government 


At the meeting of the second national 
soviet Lenine, Trotzky and the other lead- 
ers were elected to their positions as 
commissaries. The present government 


| represents a direct continuation, with some 
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elaboration, by the action of successive 
all-Russian soviets. So soon as the new 
government was established steps were 
taken to make peace with Germany, and 
after much bickering and bullying the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk wassigned in March, 
1918, under protest against the terms 
of oppression and exploitation contained 
therein. Since that time Russia has been 
continuously engaged in civil war because 
of opposition in different parts of Russia to 
the government and policy of the present 
régime, 

The present constitution of Russia was 
adopted by the fifth all-Russian congress in 
July, 1918. The present system of govern- 
ment is as follows: The election to soviets 
is on the basis of population. In the cities 
are soviets of the several occupations— mill 
workers, printers, carpenters, and so on 
the factory, not the trade, being the unit. 
In the country districts are the provincial 
soviets. The delegates selected from the 
numerous urban and rural soviets meet 
thrice yearly as the all-Russian soviet, with 
some eleven hundred members. The last 
congress ye a dozen parties of so- 
cialists, the Bolsheviks being in the ma- 
jority, followed by the social revolutionists, 
the other groups beingsmall. Theanarchists 
form a very small party. The Bolsheviks 
controlled more than seven hundred votes 
in this congress. From the congress is 
chosen the central executive of two hun- 
dred members. This committee names the 
eighteen commissaries, who correspond to 
ministers of cabinet. The commissaries 
agree on palley, they divide the adminis- 
trative work of government and have in 
their departments final authority and re- 
sponsibility. Since suffrage is limited by 
occupation this is not a democracy or a 
representative form of government. When 
the peasant insists upon ownership of land 
the government will not represent more 
than fifteen per cent of Russia, The peas- 
ant holds the future. 

From many sources in Russia one hears 
the statement that the masses tolerate 
Bolshevism because of their faith in the 
soviet form of government. 

Ten sections of Russia— leaving Siberia 
out of consideration— have split off from 
Russia and established independent gov- 
ernments—all classified as republic and 
anti-Bolshevik— which appeal for recogni- 
tion as de facto and de jure governments. 
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These are Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Georgia, Azerbaijan, North 
Caucasia, W hite Russia and the Ukraine. 
Poland and Finland were early given rec- 
ognition. Bessarabia and Bukowina have 
joined, or been joined to, Rumania. These 
states are all on the defensive against 
Bolshevik Russia. On the defensive means 
military watchful waiting, and military 
offensive. The attitude of the Bolshevik 
régime toward these seceders from Russia 
cannot be forecast, though it is doubtful 
if the professed policy of self-determination 
would be followed with respect to them. 
In addition there is active civil war, con- 
ducted by the forces under Denikin in 
the south, under Kolchak in the east and 
under Judenich in the northwest, having 
the common purpose of extinction of Bol- 
shevism through external military pres- 
sure. Whether they aim at extinction of 
the soviet form of government as well as 
extinction of communism is not clear, and 
this is a point of vital importance to the 
mass of Russians fighting within the cor- 
don. The population of Bolshevik Russia 
is supposed to be about seventy-five mil- 
lions, though this figure assumes an arbi- 
trary distribution of war losses. 

The best information as to economic 
conditions in Russia is obtained from 
Americans who have long lived in Russia— 
engaged in business enterprise or man- 
agement of industrial plants—who have 
personally not been disturbed by the rev- 
olutionary government and who have grad- 
ually come out because they have grown 
tired of unsatisfactory conditions of life. 
They state that communism is a failure 
and explain the reasons for it. The writer 
has not found them embittered and they 
will return to Russia as soon as communism 
is replaced by capitalism, irrespective of 
the form of government. The neutral 
nations, especially Sweden, Denmark and 
Switzerland, have maintained fairly close 
contact with Russia, and the information 
available in these countries corroborates 
that obtained from Americans. Informa- 
tion brought out by writers who have made 
hasty trips into Russia for purposes of 
propaganda, for or against the present 
régime, is usually so devoid of data and 
so obviously motivated as to be of little 
value. Americans who have looked over 
Russia since the advent of the soviet 
government belong to one of three groups: 

hose who have talked with Lenine, those 
to whom Lenine has talked and those who 
have talked to him. 

All land has been nominally transferred 
to the state. The peasants occupy the 
land, in accordance with what may be 
termed a modus vivendi in each commune, 
often attended with great bitterness. They 
regard the land, animals and machinery as 
belonging to them, but are deferring dis- 
tribution and division until they again have 
a government that recognizes individual 
ownership. As the result of this indecision 
acreage under cultivation is everywhere 
much below normal. 


Condition of the Railways 


All municipal real estate has been taken 
over by the government and the admin- 
istration, or maladministration, vested in 
housing committees. Previous owners re- 
ceive no preference in housing over the 
proletariat, except that they must pay 
rent—the collection of rent is an auto- 
matic charge against the bank account— 
while the proletariat pay rent or not in 
accordance with their employment or their 
influence. In those cities in which refugees 

were collected there has been great con- 
gestion. Within the last year the popula- 
tions of the large cities have fallen steadily, 
since the hungry unemployed masses re- 
turn to the communes in which they have 
connections. When these urban workers 
and their dependents return to the land 
they subsist on out-of-work stipends, but 
constitute still a burden to the country 
districts; and this back-to-the-land move- 
ment has frequently culminated in riots, 
since the peasants do not consider that 
these city people have any rights to the 
land or on it. 

The majority of manufacturing plants 
have been seized and private manufactur- 
ing is now practically forbidden, more than 
two hundred lines having been taken over. 
Under the guidance of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council centers or alliances are 
created, such as the textile center, the 
copper alliance. These formulate the regu- 
lations for operation of the plants. These 
are largely paper organizations, since most 
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of the plants are closed. The previous own- 
ers and whatever experts are left were 
impressed to remain in the plants at sal- 
aries that were low. Latterly, salaries for 
managers and experts have been raised, 
until they are now as high as or higher—in 
figures—than the prewar level. The bank 
accounts are seized and the proceeds ap- 
plied by the center or the shop council to 
the running of the plant. Wages are high 
in figures—hours of work low, and the 
deficits are charged to the bank account. 
When the bank account is exhausted, addi- 
tional credits—in figures—are extended by 
the bank. The overhead is very heavy, the 
output is light, and the depreciation of 
equipment progressive. Many plants have 
been closed through dissipation of assets. 
Latterly, in some important industries the 
communistic government has resorted to 
so-called capitalistic methods— wage by the 
piece, bonus for overtime and repression of 
strikes by military force. 

The railways are in very bad condition. 
The Russian managers usually remained as 
conscripted state employees. Wages are 
high—in figures—rates high, hours of work 
low, and expenses greatly exceed earnings. 
Rates are eight to ten times as high as be- 
fore the war. Drawbar-pull per mile has 
fallen progressively, likewise axles moving 
per mile and load per axle, while coal and 
wage per ton have greatly increased. The 
physical deterioration continues progress- 
ively. The service of to-day is not more 
than a quarter the prewar volume and 
not more than one-half the volume during 
the régime of the provisional government. 
Service, apart from military considera- 
tions, is fixed by the political influence of 
the traveling public, not by the needs of 
industries according to relative importance. 

Foreign commerce is a state monopoly. 
Domestic commerce is under the control of 
a series of committees that coéperate with 
committees in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, banking and consumption. But there 
is very little domestic commerce; it is 
limited to foodstuffs and a few manu- 
factured articles, badly distributed. Many 
of the old coéperative societies are func- 
tioning, since the government was wise 
enough not to touch them. Trading being a 
state function no taxes can be raised from 
this source. 


Nationalized Industries 


All urban banks are nationalized, having 
been made branches of the Peoples’ Bank, 
managers, cashiers and directors remaining 
in compulsory service. The function of the 
bank is to advance money to the nation- 
alized industries out of the previous de- 
posits of these industries; when these are 
exhausted the bank borrows money from 
the state and lends to the industries. 
Perfectly simple! Banks may only finance 
industries, they may not deal in secur- 
ities or exchange or make loans for 
personal use against personal valuables. 
Securities not registered are invalidated. 
Private accounts may be drawn against 
by depositors for fixed minimum sums 
month a. When the bank account is ex- 
mee f the Peoples’ Bank does not borrow 
from the state and advance it to the depos- 
itor whose account has been exhausted by 
expropriation. All domestic and foreign 
loans, except the soviet liberty loan, have 
been repudiated. 

The Genk of the agricultural coépera- 
tive societies have usually not been taken 
over or interfered with, as the government 
feared the peasant. Foreign yanks have 
not been molested unless their nations have 
been blockading Russia; but they may do 
no business, since foreign trade is a state 
function, facilities of exchange are not 
available and loans to industries and to 
individuals are not allowed. 

The production of basic materials has 
fallen to a low level. Russia has copper, 
nickel, lead, platinum, gold, iron, petro- 
leum, oils, hides, wool, linen, cotton and 
grain as basic material. Some of these are 
under anti-Bolshevistic control; but no 
matter how located, production has de- 
creased enormously, though not on account 
of scarcity of labor. Prices are very high, 
multiples of prewar prices. 

The press has been nationalized. This 
means the suppression of all public expres- 
sions opposed to Bolshevism. Advertising 
has also been nationalized. This means the 
suppression of all individualism in the sale 
of commodities. Never in the world was 
the press so completely subservient to 
political domination as to-day in Russia. 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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OOTWEAR by Nettleton accu 
rately expresses the approved vogue. 
Nettleton style adaptations include 
the fashionable English lasts and patterns, 
suitably modified to suit American needs 
and tastes. They are the accepted foot 
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gear of fashion, as invariabiy correct in 
style as they are dependable in quality. 
Wearers of Nettleton Shoes are an ply 
compensated for their slightly higher cost 
by superiority of material, craftsmanship 
and wear valu 
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(Conctuded from Page 66) 

So long as Russia was still at war with 
the Central Powers the Allied and associ- 
ated governments flirted with the govern- 
ment of Lenine and Trotzky. The military 
authorities of the Allied and associated 
powers wished to prevent the Central 
Powers from securing foodstuffs, animals 
and raw materials from Russia. A particular 
wing in each country opposed to Germany 
was anxious that revolutionary Russia 
should inoculate mutiny into the armies of 
the Central Powers, believing that a revo- 
lutionary Germany was less to be feared 
than a militaristic Germany. After the 
signing of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the 
Allied and associated governments con- 
tinued their efforts to prevent the Central 
Powers from securing food supplies, ani- 
mals and raw materials from Russia, and 
the country was placed under nominal 
blockade. 

With the signature of the armistice with 
Germany, Russia ceased to be regarded as 
a member of the Entente and was strictly 
blockaded by the Entente. This blockade, 
in which the Government of the United 
States has participated, is a blockade in 
fact if not in theory. There has been no 
declaration of war against Bolshevistic 
Russia by any one of the Allied and asso- 
ciated powers. In addition to blockade 
against Russia military intervention of 
Bolshevik Russia on behalf of anti-Bolshevik 
Russia was undertaken by the Entente and 
the United States. This was done on the 
principle that we were still in alliance with 
Russia, that the real Russia—as repre- 
sented by the anti-Bolshevik majority in 
the entire country; militarily by the forces 
of Kolchak, Denikin and Judenich—is en- 
gaged in an internal contest with an in- 
surgent minority, the Bolsheviks, and that 
we owe it to an allied Russia and to the 
world to aid in the overthrow of the insur- 
gent forces. 


The Two Sides of the Question 


The Supreme Economie Council of the 
Allied and associated governments has in- 
vited Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Switzerland, Finland, Spain, 
Chile, Argentina, Colombia and Venezuela 
to join in a blockade of Bolshevik Russia 
by refusal to clear vessels bound for her 
ports or grant facilities for export of goods, 
by withholding of passports, by withdrawal 
of credits and commercial relations and by 
stoppage of all communications, Continua- 
tion of economic pressure is held to be the 
most effective weapon for restoration of a 
majority government in Russia. 

In olden days a government was recog- 
nized when de facto, without question of 
internal situation. President Wilson broke 
with this tradition when he refused to 
recognize a president in Mexico on the 
ground that the change of government had 
heen accomplished by murder, Throughout 
the great war and during the Armistice the 
Allied and associated powers have refused 
to deal with governments that do not rep- 
resent the will of the majority of the 
people The forces of military intervention 
have been withdrawn or are being with- 
drawn except in the case of Siberia. Anti- 
Bolshevik Russia is being supplied with 
foodstuffs, military equipment and imple- 
ments of war, while Bolshevik Russia is 
being blockaded. The complete blockade is 
based upon the idea that only in this way 
ean military supplies be excluded from 
Bolshevi« Russia. This state of affairs has 
provoked violent protests from the Bolshe- 
vik government as being illegal under in- 
ernational law, inhuman in its results upon 
the peopie of Russia, and deceitful in its 
relation .o the peoples of the blockading 
countries, 

In the United States, the United King- 
dom, France and Italy are groups that 
protest against the blockade of Russia. 
Radicals want the communistie experi- 
ment tried out without prejudice or inter- 
ference. Pacifists want Russia and every 
other country let alone. Believers in self- 
determination of nations insist that the 
Russians should be permitted to manage 
their own affairs. Pro-Germans profess 
to see in the continued blockade of Russia 
a masked stab at the future Germany. 
Naval authorities object, because this kind 
of blockade is muddling the definition of 
“legal and effective blockade.” Trades- 
men protest because they wish to get into 
Russia while she is down and attempt to 
exploit her. Finally, a considerable and in- 
fluential group are opposed to the blockade 
because they believe the final result will } 
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to the disadvantage of orderly government 
in Russia and tend to perpetuate the con- 
trol of the Bolshevik. It is urged that a 
punitive blockade will constitute a bad 
precedent; and that it is a violation of the 
dictum of Burke that one cannot indict a 
nation. Labor organizations in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy have protested against the blockade 
because they profess to see in it a suppres- 
sion of a labor movement. And liberal 
papers are strongly inclined to view Kol- 
chak, Denikin and Judenich as reactionary 
parties, who if successful would return a 
ezarism to power, quite in contradiction 
of the ideals for which we entered the war 
against Germany. 

The proponents of the blockade state 
that Russians are divided into two camps: 
The split-off portion—from which ten in- 
dependent states have been formed—and 
anti-Bolshevik Russia, containing a hun- 
dred million people; and Bolshevik Russia, 
which contains but seventy-five millions, 
The governments and the individual citi- 
zens of the Allied and associated powers 
have prior to and during the war made 
heavy loans to Russia, which loans have 
been re pudiated by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, These loans represent in large part 
savings of the common people—in France 
especially, of peasants—and cannot be 
disregarded. All properties of citizens of 
the Allied and associated powers located in 
Russia have been confiscated by the Bol- 
shevik government. The Bolshevik gov- 
ernment of Russia has openly set forth a 
program of crusade throughout the world 
designed to destroy the type of govern- 
ment which the present governments of the 
Allied and associated powers represent. 
The Bolshevik government has repeatedly 
proved itself unworthy of trust, has double- 
crossed both sides and both ways, and stops 
at no means calculated to destroy every 
other type of government than its own, 
Under these circumstances the Allied and 
associated powers regard a blockade of 
Russia, in fact if not on paper, as an act of 
self-defense on the one hand and as correct 
public policy for the world on the other. 

There is truth on both sides, It is un- 
fortunate that public opinion in the United 
States and the countries of the Entente has 
been so prejudiced that anyone who dis- 
believes in the blockade of Russia is de- 
nounced as a Bolshevik. Many careful 
students of affairs in Europe believe that 
the blockade against Russia has improved 
the internal position of Bolshevism. Men 
like General Smuts doubt whether it has 
been in the interest of correct public policy 
in the world. We must not disregard the 
fact that the continued blockade of Bol- 
shevik Russia is, in a certain way, of the 
same kind as the blockade of Germany 
after the Armistice. This, at first regarded 
as advantageous, gradually fell into dis- 
repute and was abandoned as superfluous 
from the standpoint of the control of Ger- 
many and injurious from the standpoint 
of the Entente. 








Four Possible Policies 


Four lines of policy toward Bolshevik 
Russia have been and are open: 

Military intervention— which was a mis- 
take for the simple reason, in itself ade- 
quate, that intervention could not be suc- 
cessful. It could not be successful for the 
same reason that Napoleon could not 
reach Moscow, because General Winter 
was chief of the Russian staff. It could not 
be successful for reasons of finance, be- 
cause nobody in the world except the United 
States had the money necessary to pay for 
it. It could not be successful because the 
soldiers of the intervening armies looked 
upon intervention as anything but a cru- 
sade; and the day has passed when officers 
can order soldiers to advance into an un- 
known land for an unknown reason, The 
Bolsheviks have declared themselves ready 
to send military aid into any country where 
the proletariat, in revolution, are trying to 
establish Bolshevism; but they object to 
intervention into their affairs. 

Refusal of recognition of Bolshevik gov- 
ernment and blockade of the territory 
controlled by them—which is the present 
yosition of the United States, the United 
aeaten. France, Italy, Rumania, Greece, 
the S. H. S., i 
Finland. 

Refusal of recognition of the Bolshevik 
government but noninterference with free- 
dom of civilian trade-- which is the position 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and will be the position of 


Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
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Germany, Austria and Hungary when the 
treaties of peace are ratified. Though the 
citizens of the named countries are per- 
mitted to trade with citizens of Russia, so 
far as their governments are concerned, 
Scandinavians cannot trade with Russia 
because they cannot break the British 
cordon by methods of diplomacy or by 
force. Citizens of the United States cannot 
trade with citizens of Bolshevik Russia 
because the facilities of exportation are 
withheld by the Government. 

Recognition of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment as the de facto government of Russia, 
with complete freedom of trade, intercourse 
and communications—which has been ac- 
corded to Bolshevik Russia by no nation. 

In the modest opinion of the writer the 
third course represents the proper course 
from the standpoint of extermination of 
communism. The blockade of Bolshevik 
Russia is not merely the blockade of the 
Bolshevik, it is the blockade of the non- 
Bolshevik, who is injured worse than the 
Bolshevik. The blockade has the undoubted 
effect of rousing nationalistic feeling that is 
utilized by the Bolshevistic régime. So long 
as the country is under blockade counter- 
revolution of the anti-Bolshevik factors is 
by the very fact of blockade made more 
difficult. There can be no doubt that 
blockade of Hungary during the rule of 
Bela Kun roused and maintained a nation- 
alistic reaction among the non-Bolshevistic 
Hungarians that was utilized by Bela Kun 
in the campaigns against the Slovakians 
and the Rumanians, There is no doubt that 
the revolt of the trade-unions— ‘he mod- 
erate socialists among the working classes- 
was postponed by the blockade, because 
the misguided nationalism of the blockaded 
Hungarians was rallied to the support of 
Bela Kun. The idea that the blockade 
tends to make the experiment of com- 
munism less successful is the opposite of 
the truth; lowering of the blockade would 
jeopardize communism. Under the block- 
ade communism, like the rate of exchanre, 
is protected; with free commerce com- 
munism would reveal its inability to deliver 
the goods, just as the exchange rate sinks 
to bed rock. 


A Blockade of Incapacity 


The propaganda of the Bolshevik con- 
tends that the blockade has prevented the 
success of communism because it has 
prevented them from securing the com- 
modities and materials with which they 
could have demonstrated the correctness 
of their theory. It is assumed that if the 
blockade were raised material importations 
could occur and in this view the blockading 
nations concur. Now this is just the point 
oferror. Ifthe blockadeagainst Russia were 
raised importations in material amounts 
would not occur from any country; and 
the public in Russia would realize the im- 
potence of communism in the commerce of 
the world. This was the same fear felt by 
nationalists in the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy—that if the blockade of Ger- 
many were raised directly following the 
Armistice she > ‘ould import huge masses of 
raw materials and get the jump on the 
manufacturers and tradesmen of the other 
nations, There was also a military reason 
for maintaining the blockade, in that it was 
a cheap and effective method of control of 
Germany until she had accepted the treaty 
of peace, But the real reason was fear of 
huge German importations that would not 
only secure the earliest market for Ger- 
man manufacturers but would drive up the 
prices to every importing nation. 

When finally it became clear that the 
continued blockade of the Central Powers 
was injuring the Central Powers almost as 
badly as the war dice, and injuring the 
blockading nations, directly and indirectly, 
almost as much as it injured Germany, the 
blockade was raised. Did the much-feared 
importations into Germany occur? Noth- 
ing of the sort. With the mark at four 
cents there could be nothing more than 
nominal importation into Germany for the 
time being. The citizens of a state cannot 
import because they wish to import. Im- 
ports must be paid for with gold, com- 
modities, securities, bills of exchange or 
credits. If the nation does not possess these 
it is blockaded by internal incapacity, and 
a military blockade can do it little or no 
further injury. 

Now this was and is the exact situation 
of Russia — she has no facilities of exchange. 
She has no gold; no commodities except 
wheat-—no transportation for that; no 
securities; no bills of exchange; no credits. 
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If the Russians had these we may be sure 
that the traders of Scancinavia—yes, the 
traders of England and of the United 
States—would have slipped through the 
blockade long ago. 

The raising of the blockade would have 
had two results on the peasant class, in 
whose hands lies the future of Russia: 
When no manufactured goods passed into 
Russia through the open door the peasant 
would have realized that communism had 
destroyed the standing of the credit of 
Russia in foreign markets and the raising 
of the blockade would have offered to the 
peasant a potential market for the sale of 
grain. Despite limitation of railway trans- 
portation he would have demanded fa- 
cilities for shipment outward of grain, in 
order to secure with this grain commodities 
that he could not buy in Russia and that 
the Bolshevik government could not secure 
through the central importing agency. Re- 
fusal of the Bolshevik government to accord 
to the peasant facilities for exportation of 
grain would have roused a revolt against 
Bolshevism in the peasant class. Removal 
of the blockade would mean compelling 
the communist and the peasant to lay their 
ecards on the table; and the result would 
have been to the injury of Bolshevism. 


No Compromise Permissible 


The writer does not believe that the 
blockade has seriously hampered commu- 
nism, which was paralyzed by its own in- 
capacity. He cannot resist the conviction 
that continuance of the blockade has de- 
layed the counterrevolution against com- 
munism that must come from the peasant 
class, irrespective of the reactions of the 
middle class, when the normal play of 
economic forces in Russia is again possible. 
We shall not resume until we resume. And 
Russia cannot resume until we resume. 
And there will be ro peace in Europe until 
there is peace in Russia. 

No compromise can be made with the 
Bolshevistic government, however. Rec- 
ognition of it as the de facto government 
cannot be accorded. The régime of Bol- 
shevism is pledged to its adherents in 
Russia and in every country of the world 
to strive ceaselessly in every country to 
remove by direct action—revolution by 
force—-every other form of government. It 
cannot make a pledge to respect the form 
of government in the countries that might 
recognize it, any more than a crusader 
could have made the pledge to make 
friends with the Mohammedan; any more 
than a missionary can promise not to con- 
vert the heathen. From the point of view 
of the communist it is the first duty of the 
Bolshevist to undermine every other form 
of government; and all means to this end 
including violation of pledge not to do 
this—are regarded as proper. In fidelity 
to himself the Bolshevist must stab with 
the left hand while shaking hands with 
the right. 

The present Russian Government made 
an agreement to discontinue propaganda in 
Germany; it was violated as soon as it was 
made. The government cannot pretend to 
control individual Bolshevists, and it could 
not wish to do so if it were possible. So 
long as Bolshevism is Bolshevism it must 
continuously and fanatically, by fair means 
and foul, without regard to any rule of word 
or conduct, plot against, corrupt and un- 
dermine every other form of government. 
Therefore it cannot hope for recognition 
from other governments. 

The total result: Scarcity of food, so 
profound as to be equivalent to semi- 
starvation; breakdown of transportation; 
unemployment upon a stupendous scale, 
with paper-money stipends for the out-of- 
work; lack of the common necessities of 
life; heavy increase in the death rate. The 
Bolshevists are offering to compromise 
with almost every point in the theory of 
communism in order to extricate the coun- 
try from the abyss of want. They plead in 
extenuation of the débacle that the Russia 
of 1917 was not the time, place or condi- 
tions under which to test communism 
which they discover two years too late. We 
must try to measure the extent to which 
Bolshevism is responsible for these condi- 
tions of deterioration. But first let us 
regard the situation westward of Russia, 
where the seed of Bolshevism made a dit- 
ferent growth from that in Russia. Of 
especial interest is the influence of Teu- 
tonism and Bolshevism upon each other. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Doctor Taylor. The next will appear in 
an early issue 
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GREATEST YEAR IN HAYNES HISTORY 
PROVES WORTH OF CHARACTER CARS 









T the close of the year 1919 we wish to express our profound 
appreciation of the meaning of the public approval bestowed 
upon the Haynes 







: This year has been the crowning year in the history of America’s first 
and oldest successful manufacturers of motor cars. We feel that the 
success of the Haynes has been more than popularity —it is acceptance 
by the car user of the value of the vital factors of character which 
are deftly combined in the Haynes. 
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Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these are the four essential 
factors of car character. For the Haynes they have crystallized the 
good repute of the past twenty-six years into a solid foundation of 


iz (a\ good will which is worth vastly more to us than any other testi- 
0 momial which could be given. 










VT 
A Haynes user knows whata Haynes car means. There are thousands 


. upon thousands in use today giving service and satisfaction. No safer 
TTr suarantee is there than the tried and tested judgment of such a large 
number of astute investors. A growing clientele points the way to 
judge the worth of a company’s product. 






The Haynes maintains the four factors of character. You will see it and admire 
it at the automobile shows. We hope to be able to keep pace with the 
demand, and to that end our producing facilities have been and are being 
enlarged. Again, however, we would state that no Haynes car can leave our 
factory until it has satisfied our engineers, designers and inspectors that it is 
fully up to the rigid Haynes standard of beauty, strength, power and comfort. 

















AL new catal beautifully alustrated, will be sent on request. 


Addr Dept. 1 











| The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
| A y N S The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 
America’s First Car 
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1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1919 
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THIS TO BE SAID FOR THE TURK 


a handy batman to help us—a batman in 
the British Army being what a striker is in 
the American Army, a personal orderly 
we got our duffel down over the side and 
into the truck before our fellow passengers 
got round to observing us and working up 
opinions of our seeming disinclination to 
make common cause with them in their 
necessity to take things easy. But it was 
not my fault. I was obeying the captain’s 
orders. I had to. 

We intended to get on what was referred 
to as the military special from Batum to 
Tiflis. According to rumor, which we were 
pleased to regard as information, this train 
was to leave at a certain hour and we had 
only about fifty minutes’ leeway. What 
with all manner of things to attend to in 
the way of baggage, passports, special per- 
mits, official instructions, reservations, and 
so on, we were compelled to hurry. I helped 
to stow the boxes, food hampers, bags, 
bundles, guns, saddles, the captain’s sad- 
eyed cocker spaniel and what not on the 
truck. The captain found a place for him- 
self in the midst of them and I climbed up 
alongside the driver. Had the driver been 
down lending a helping hand? He had 
not! He had been sitting all the while be- 
hind his wheel paying no attention to any- 
one, He was the glummest little lad I had 
ever run across and he vouchsafed never a 
word until we had passed out through the 
dockyard gates and were eee along 
over the rough wet cobbles of the bund. It 
was raining of course. Batum is reputed to 
be the rainiest place on earth. There are 
oldest living inhabitants who remember 
whole days going by without rain—but not 
many. Then without so much as a prelimi- 
nary sigh the boy spoke. 

“Well,” he said, ‘how long do you think 
it’s going to be now before I getout of this?” 
He emphasized the ‘‘now.’ 

“‘Out of what?” I asked, 

“This hole!” 

“You mean Batum?” 

a mean Batum!’ 

“‘How long have you been here’? 
‘Three months.” 

“That isn’t long.” 

“Oh, it ain’t, eh? Well, I was nearly 
three years at Salonique’’—they all say 
Sal-a-neek—‘‘an’ I ain’t been home since 
the spring o’ 1916!” Clearly a case of fed- 
up-ness, 

“That,” said I, ‘‘sounds to me like pretty 
good grounds for a grouch, Are there many 
chaps here who 
feel the way you 
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good to me and I thought I was in great 
luck. Wherever they go in the world the 
British ‘“‘do themselves rather well,” as 
they say, and I could not think of a British 
military special as anything but a fairly 
first-class train. I had visions of sleeping 
cars, comfortable coaches and cleanliness-— 
especially cleanliness. My eternally hope- 
ful disposition was leading me, as usual, up 
to a sudden wakening. 

When we reached the station—a little 
two-by-four yellow brick building set in the 
midst of a network of tracks and a mush- 
room growth of oil tanks—we found that 
the military special had not been made up 
and that for all anybody knew to the con- 
trary it might not be. We stacked our be- 
longings on the graveled platform where the 
softly descending rain could soak into them, 
and in my mackintosh and never-mind hat 
I mounted guard over them while the cap- 
tain went to interview the railway tran sport 
officer—the railway transport ofticer being 
the important person known throughout 
British operations the world over as the 

Pretty soon they began to shunt cars 
round and within the course of an hour or 
so they had a train ready. It was not a mili- 
tary special; it was an extra special and it 
belonged to us. It was made up of the best 
rolling stock in the yards, one old Bolshe- 
viked weather-beaten coach and two or 
three little box cars. The engine—an an- 
cient slim-bodied model with a bell-top 
smokestack—had an anxious look and 
made sorrowful dying-away noises like a 
long thin man with nervous prostration. 


On the Way to Tiflis 


“The saints preserve us!” said I to my- 
self—and with the Caucasian Mountains 
rimming our eastern horizon in snow-capped 
grandeur, their tremendous grades to be 
got over somehow! ‘‘Can we ever make it 
with that outfit?” 

By this time the other passengers had 
arrived on the scene. They, too, were bent 
on catching the military special, but, failing 
that, they had assurances of a regular train 
that would leave Batum about four in the 
afternoon. Their use of the word “‘regular” 
proved them to be incorrigible optimists, 
There was no regularity anywhere or in 
anything. It was the first time I had ever 
seen the British letting things slide. The 
secret of their success as colonizers and 


in getting along in unregenerate lands lies 
in their ability to tauten things up and to 
institute orderly processes in the conduct 
of everyday affairs. But that they were 
not interested in the Caucasus was plainly 
evident. 

The other passengers were all Americans, 
They were a party of investigators and a 
relief mission, Wherever you go in Europe 
or Asia these days you find American in- 
vestigators and relief missions, and there 
are some unkind critics who like to refer 
to them as joy-ride parties. Such persons 
think primarily of what fun it must be to go 
galumphing all over the earth with ° ex- 
penses paid and no questions asked, but I 

can testify that if anyone in either of these 
parties was out joy-riding he was on the 
way to being sufficiently punished for it. 

The investigators were two eminent 
clergymen of New York. They were asso- 
ciated with the American Relief Committee 
and were out to gather the kind of infor- 
mation that might serve to convince the 
American public that it has an important 
and necessary work to go on with. They 
had with them only two young men, a se 
retary and an interpreter. 

The other party was headed by Mr. Yar- 
row, who was going out to direct the opera- 
tions of the American Relief Committee. 
Since the beginning of the Armistice relief 
measures had been carried out in a more or 
less haphazard fashion, not because the 
workers were unmethodical or inefficient 
but because the disorganization of all facili- 
ties in the regions to be reached was com- 
plete and overwhelming. Mr. Yarrow, who 
is a trained organizer of relief enterprises, 
was put in charge and the idea was to covr- 
dinate all effort under his direction and 
get down to business in a businesslike way. 
He had with him a considerable company 
of workers, including doctors, pharmacists, 
sanitarians, clerks and a half dozen girls. 
Perhaps I should say women, Anyhow 
they were all young and good-looking and I 
thought they were splendid. They were 
regular girls—trained, clean-cut and whole 
some in the best American-girl sense. They 
were all college graduates and modern to 
beat the band, and in their neat belted-in 
blue uniforms they offered a contrast to the 
populations they had come to serve that 
was nothing short of amazing. I thought if 
they did nothing but just parade round as 
examples of what self-respecting women 
can be like in a well-organized and rightly 
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conducted country they would be doing a 
great service. I met some of them 
ward in the worst holes of horror on the 
face of the earth and in those places it 
seemed to me actually that each of them 
walked in an aura of radiance. And don't 
think that this is extravagant language. It 
is not in the least. It is the truth I am 
telling you 

Our special train would have been all 
right if it had been clean. But it was not 
clean. In fact it was unspeakably filthy 
at least the coach was. The upholstery had 
been ri pped off the seats and there were 
insects in every crack and crevice. The 
windows and transoms were all broken and 
the doors would not close. The girls and 
I took possession of it and each in her little 


after- 


corner did what she could to make it 
habitable, but we came to the conclusion 
that the men were better off than we. They 
unpacked their camping outfits, eminent 


clergymen and all, and went to housekeep- 
ing in the box cars. We passed through a 
driving rainstorm on the way across the 
great plain that lies between the coast and 
the mountains ar d we were lik e chick Kens 
under the drip of the eaves of a chicken 
coop. y ou know how chickens huddle and 
how wet they get. Well, we were like that 
because there was no way to keep the rain 
from pouring in from every side. And all 
the while the men in their rain-tight box 
cars were as snug as you please, 


Al Storm in the Caucasus 


Thestorm was a storm to be remembered. 
The sun shining through a sparkling, slant- 
ing, gusty downpour; forked lightning cut- 
ting gashes in a far-away dense blue; a 
wide plain bright with the glistening yellow 
of wild forsythia, lashed, trampled on, 
buffeted and caressed by an erratic wonder- 
ful wind; and the majesty of the mountains 
in a strangely illumined and rain-washed 
I had been intendir i for many 
years to make this trip in « rd rthat os rn = t 
mountains of the Caucas dl 
was interested to find that 1 had an almost 
true vision of their magnificence. I had 
dreamed rigt tly of their appalling remote- 
ness; their rugged sublimity; the great 
gashes in them filled with purple shadows; 
their snowy peaks. The whole country is 
one vast spectacle. 

We climbed up over the mountair 
night—very slowly and with our 

loudly protest 


distance, 


sin the 


engine 





do about it?” 
‘Rawther ! 
he cae. 





“They all do. 
We didn’t join 
up for life, you 
know, and we’re 
gettin’ a rotten 
deal. Three 
years without 
leave! Salonique 
was badenough, 
but to be 
dumped down 
in a hole like 
this!”” He evi 
dently was con- 
vineced that 
Jatum was a 
hole. 

I said some- 
thing about 
England expect- 
ing every man 
to do his duty 
and about how 
proud he ought 
to be of his rec- 
ord of service, 
but his armor of 
discontent was 
impenetrable. 
He glowered 
straight ahead 
and drove his 
rattle-te- bang 
old truck at a 
reckless pace 
over the rough 
and ragged 
roadway re- 
gardless of 
either danger or 
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discomfort. 
The military 
special sounded 





ing and giving 

up in despair 

every once in a 

while and ar 

F rived in Tifli 

. about one 

% o'clock the fol 
i lowing day It 
, was about two 
lred mile " 

but we made it 

in twenty-five 

hour and 

thought we were 


doing very well 

leed. Then I 
Wi again cCon- 
fronted by the 
How 
ordi 
nary traveler 
yet into Ar 
’ Getting 


} question, 


‘ doe an 


menia 
to Tiflis wa 
| only so far 0 
| x vod, An en 
gine and some 
box cars were 
available for 
the investiga 
torsand | might 
have joined 


them. But I 

| was going far 
ther atield tha 
they --at least | 
t! ought f wa 
and besides | 


wanted toma 
my observa 
tions entirel 
inhampered by 
msideratior 
that had to do 
with organized 
Continued on 
Page 73 
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Buy American-Made Toys 


jung) ANTA CLAUS—the good American that he is—this 
SE 4 Meas year has turned to Uncle Sam for his toys. In fact the 
pair of them have been working together for months 

and months for our American kiddies. 


( Jd 

AMERICAN They have planned and arranged and built really wonder- 
TOYS ful things. They are original—there is a host of new toy ideas. 
I hey are conceived and built by American men and wom- 
Patronize the toy en—they are not the thoughts or work of foreign countries. 
store that dis- American-made toys are best for the children because each 

plays these signs . : Tr s s nol : f rE peg Sale 
toy is perfect. The design is right, the craftsmanship is care- 


ful—there are more to pick and choose from. They are edu- 
~ cational—they are amusing. 
am This Christmas make children happier with American- 
made toys. 
This season—this coming New Year—resolve to support 
American industries—to protect American trade. 
Patronize the toy store that shows the circle of Uncle Sam 
and the laughing, happy children. You will find there the 
\ greatest assortment of Christmas and all-year-round toys— 
the best ones, too. 













This space is contributed to the cause of American industries 
by the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S§. A. ws 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
philanthropy. From what I had heard I 
thought it not improbable that I should be 
impelled to join the anvil chorus and ham- 
mer sparks out of the philanthropists. At 
the moment they were under a fire of criti- 
cism from all sides and were being blamed 
for nearly everything from boundary dis- 
putes, political disagreements, official graft 
and transportation difficulties to starvation, 
massacre and the weather, and I thought I 
might not be able to escape a conviction that 
they ought all to be hanged. In any case 
I was unofficial and therefore wholly de- 
pendent on the courtesy of the British 
authorities. I was the first unofficial person 
who had arrived in the Caucasus since be- 
fore the war and if the Britishers had cared 
to do so they easily could have made it im- 
possible for me to move in any direction. 

But they had no such wish, and if I had 
been a sufficiently numerous person they 
would have had me moving in every direc- 
tion at once. My time was somewhat 
limited, yet I had a wholly unformed plan 
to go all over Russian Armenia, across to 
Baku, up the great Russian military road 
to Vladikavkaz and to minor points here 
and there in pursuit of local spirit. General 
Beach, the chief of the Intelligence Service, 
was my old friend Colonel Beach of the 
Intelligence Service in Mesopotamia. He 
was on General Maude’s staff in Bagdad 
when I was out there in 1917, and in my 
last memory of him I had a vision of his 
white head uplifted in the ranks of sol- 
diers—officers and men—standing by the 
open grave of the great army commander 
on a gray a away out in a boundless 
desert. ell, bless my soul!” 

That was sips he he said to me by way of 
greeting and that was the way of it. He 
was glad to see me. Surely he was. Any- 
body is glad to see anybody in the far-away 
places these days, especially if a body is 
reasonably friendly or fairly reasonable ina 
friendly sort of way. 

“Bless my soul! Here you are away out 
here in Tiflis.” 

‘But it isn’t nearly as away out as Bag- 
dad.” 

“Oh, yes it is. 
place in the world.’ 

‘Is that the way you feel about it? 
Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just is, that’s all. 
Wait until you’ve been here a while and 
have got our sense of detachment and de- 
sertion and you'll understand.” 

What did I want to do? First I wanted 
to go down into Armenia. From Constan- 
tinople you go up into Armenia; from 
Tiflis you go down into Armenia; it is 
merely a matter of geographical outlook. 


It’s the farthest away 


A Chance to Get to Erivan 


I wanted to go down into Armenia, did 
I? Yes, please, and was there anything in 
the way of a moderately clean railway car- 
riage that I might have? 

Railway carriage? Good heavens! I 
could have the whole execrable railroad and 
all its indescribable works! But carriage? 
Did I expect anything that might justly be 
referred to as a carriage? Well, I didn’t 
know. What was there? Oh, there were a 
few old coaches of sorts that the Bolsheviki 
and the warring elements had ripped all to 
pieces and three or four battered-up little 
private cars that used to belong to railway 
inspectors and such persons when the world 
was orderly. He would try to get one of the 
private cars for me if he could, but he was 
afraid they were all in use. There were mis- 
sions of one kind and another roving about. 
Some Italian officers had just come in to 
look things over with a view to relieving 
the British of responsibility in the Caucasus 
and a train or two had been put at their 
disposal, and besides the food and relief 
organizations were using nearly every serv- 
iceable engine in the country for distribut- 
ing flour. 

‘‘Otherwise I am welcome to the whole 
execrable railroad and all its indescribable 
works!”” He laughed and scratched his 
head. 

“I see where I am in fora nice long walk,” 
said I. 

“By Jove, no! I know what we'll do. 
We'll get you a coach of some sort and 
attach you tothe army commander's train.” 

“The army commander?” 

“Yes, General Corey. He’s just arrived 
to take ‘command and is going on a tour of 
inspec ‘tion starting at noon to-morrow. 
Cc an you be ready at that time?” 

“I think so, but what will General Corey 


say: 
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“We won't ask him. We'll just tell him. 
He won’t mind. Trouble is he'll have to 
drop you at Erivan because he’s going on 
down into Persia.” 

“‘And having been dropped at Erivan, 
how do I get back?” 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you. 
just drop you there and leave you. 
get back right enough.” 

And thus were the hazy arrangements 
made. The next thing was to procure an 
interpreter. I was in luck. Mr. Moore, 
our Peace Conference representative in 
Tiflis, had two young men on his staff who 
had been waiting for weeks for an oppor- 
tunity to get down into Armenia in order 
that they might make a first-hand report 
of political conditions in the embryonic 
republic and Mr. Moore was pleased to 
have them go with me. They were young 
Mr. Norman Whitehouse and Mr. Kachi- 
doorian, an American of Armenian nativity. 

Our car was the funniest thing I ever saw. 
When I had looked it over I sat down and 
giggled in sorrowful glee. It was weird. 
But it was the best that could be found. It 
was Russian in its dimensions and Bol- 
sheviki in its condition. It was so enormous 
that whe nm it was attached to General 
Corey’s neat little special it looked posi- 
tively dangerous. Could such a very small 
train wag such a trailer? The trailer looked 
as though it were after the very small train 
with a fixed intention of running it down 
and annihilating it. And it had the appear- 
ance of being a veteran of innumerable con 
flicts. Its windows were nearly all broken 
Some of them had unpainted pine strips 
like bandages on honorable wounds — nailed 
unevenly across them on the outside 


We won't 
You'll 


Germans Popular in Georgia 


General Corey looked at it and smiled a 
wry smile, but he didn’t say anything ex- 
cept that he eC »d I would be comfortable. 
If he had said “Take that hideous mon- 
strosity off my train” I should have felt 
that he was entirely justified. It robbed 
his train of all its dignity. And do not for- 
get that he was out to impress the natives 
with the majesty and decorum of British 
power. 

Speaking of the majesty and decorum of 
British power, the British for some reason 
or other were very unpopular in Georgia. 
I do not know why, but they themselves 
realized that they were and wondered about 
it. They were not conscious of having 
wronged the Georgians in any way. They 
were slacking on the job of imposing their 
particular brand of law and order and were 
making it particularly plain that their one 
desire was to see law and order established 
by whatever power might be able to do it 
with a minimum of opposition on the part 
of the population concerned. In London 
and Paris they may have been swapping in- 
terests with others to the detriment of the 
Georgians, but certainly in Georgia an 
attempt was being made to conciliate all 
parties and to make the best of a bad busi 
ness for everybody involved. The truth is 
that during their occupation of the Cau- 
casus the Germans had cleverly won the 
Georgian heart and the Georgian heart was 
hot against those who had turned the Ger 
mans out. One saw the unmistakable 
influence of the most successful variety of 
Teutonic propaganda. 

Just as we were about to pull out some 
ruffians on the station platform started a 
riot by attacking a British officer. And 
attacking a British officer is a thing which 
may not be done where the British are in 
control. A few shots were fired—in the air 
apparently—and the Englishman, unhurt 
but somewhat messed up and very indig- 
nant. was thrown off the platform onto the 
railway tracks. A big, angry-looking crowd 
gathered quickly—as crowds do--and it 
looked as though we were in for a bit of 
serious trouble. A hurry call was sent into 
a near-by Ghurka garrison, and in less time 
than it takes to write it about twenty little 
Ghurkas were hot-footing it to the 
They came up the short hill road which 
connects the station with the town at a 
fast run but in perfect alignment, and I 
thought it a quite wonderful thing to see. 

The excitement was intense and I ex 
pected to witness a desperate little battle 
filled with blood and terror and be com- 
pelled maybe to crawl under a seat in order 
to escape ‘flyi ing bullets. I was leaning out 
of a window of my unique conveyance to 

watch it all. And what happened? Just 
nati at all. The mob saw the Ghurkas 
coming and melted away. It was said that 
the Georgians had more respect for the 


scene. 
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Ghurkas than for any other representatives 
of authority they had to contend with. The 
finest little fighters in the 
Indian army —like to get close up and use 
their knives; and the Georgians, while most 
of them carry knives—wicked-looking 
weapons they are too—have no taste for 
uch warfare. 

I think I was shaking a little when I 
pulled my head in and went back to the 
compartment I had selected for myself. 
We got under way and I thought I would 
it down for a while and watch the scenery 
go by. But there was very little in the way 
of scenery for the moment. It was all 
rather flat and monotonous. We were mov- 
ing out across a great plateau. And besides 
there was luncheon to prepare for the boys. 
And after luncheon and the washing-up 
process there was the everlasting journal 
to be written. Journals are a nuisance. 
And they are always unsatisfactory after- 
ward. My journal of this trip is filled with 
emotion and exclamation points, but is 
minus almost the imaginable sum total in 
the way of mere information. My mind 
seems to have paused in astonishment and 
stayed paused. And no wonder! It seems 
to have registered nothing but pictures, 
And such pictures! 

We traveled all afternoon and all night 
and arrived at Alexandropol early the fol 
lowing morning. From there we went 
straight on to Kars, which: is three or four 
hours farther down the railroad. The coun- 
try through which we were by that time 
beginning to pass was a picture of complete 
desolation. Not a desert land but a land 
denuded; a land of hideous human suffer- 
ing and degradation. It was a green land 
and magnificent. It rolled off in vast un- 
dulations to mountainous horizons that 
seemed farther away somehow than any 
horizons I had ever seen. It was spectac 
ular, but it was unfriendly. It was as 
though it had rejected human kind. Away 
off in deep valleys here and there were 
terrible huddled villages of mud huts. I 
had a strong field glass that brought them 
close and I could see people moving list 
lessly about. But not an animal anywhere! 
Not an acre of ground under the plow; not 
a sign of cultivation; not a sign of human 
industry! There were no villages along the 
railroad. They all stood off at a respectful 
distance, and I remembered that it was an 
old Russian policy to build railroads in such 
a way as to avoid contact with settled com- 
munities. The railroads of Russia seem not 
to have been built for the general good, 
They seem to have been intended more to 
serve military ends, and their civilizing and 
broadening influence on the populations was 
not a thing desired, 


Ghurkas— the 


Nothing to Eat But Grass 


Everywhere in the fields there were people 
down on their knees searching for grasses 
to eat, though I do not know why I should 
use the word “fields.” It is a word which 
has a homey sound. It is associated in one’s 
mind with pictures of plenty and scenes of 
sowing and reaping. The re were no fields 
only tremendous hil! slopes and limitless 
open country. And “people down on their 
knees eating grass.”” I put that in quota- 
tion marks because it is a phrase that had 
been dinned into my mind in the stories I 
had heard and my mind had rejected it, 
I did not believe there were people any- 
where down on their knees eating grass. I 
thought it very likely that starving persons 
might go out and gather grasses and greens 
of various sorts to be prepared for food, but 
that men, women and children should 
gather like cattle in herds to graze, this I 
did not believe not until I saw it 

Those near the railroad lifted their heads 
and gazed at our train as it rushed past, and 
I caught glimpses of terrible faces. An old 
man sitting at the top of an embankment 
waved a handful of grass at me where I 
stood at the car window, then threw his 
head back and laughed a maniacal laugh. 
I began then to feel the cold chills with 
which | was to shiver for days on end. And 
there were times when I forgot every word 
in my language except the one word 

“ Horrible.’ 

I think I worried my two boys because 
every once in a while I simply had to ery. 
I couldn't help it. They tried to keep me 
from seeing some of the too awful things. 
Like protecting brothers they would get on 
either side of me and say, “Don't look!” 
And I had to remind them that I had come 
to Armenia for no other purpose than to see 
things as they were and that, however weak- 
minded I might appear to be, they must 
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not treat me as though I were a molly- 

coddle. They were wonderful companions 
for such a trip and I think of them with 
tremendous gratitude. Mr. Whitehouse was 
just typically American and his thoughtful 
kindness where a woman was concerned 
was to be taken for granted. But the 
peculiarly American attitude of Mr. Kachi- 
doorian surprised me. Having been born 
in Cilicia, he is a hyphenated American, 
but he is about as one hundred per cent as 
any foreign-born American ever gets to be. 
He got his excellent education in the United 
States and as a civil engineer has assisted 
in some important American building enter- 
prises. He joined an engineers’ corps and 
went to war as an American and when the 
war was over he was sent at his own request 
as an interpreter with the American mission 
that was to deal with the future of his 
people. He intended to give up his dreams 
of success and a comfortable life in the 
United States and devote himself to the 
economic development of the new state of 
Armenia. He thought that in view of the 
fact that his people were beggars at Amer- 
ica’s gates, imploring the American people 
to give and give and to keep on giving for 
their present and future benefit, it behooved 
all right-minded Armenian- Americans to 
give also and to the limit of their ability. 

That seemed to me to be the right spirit. 

It is shared by a good many high-class 
Armenians, but it is not by any means uni- 
versal among them, 


Let George Do It 


Though that may be all right. If certain 
tendencies continue to develop among cer- 
tain elements in our midst and we keep on 
heading in the right direction a time may 
come when Americans—not hyphenates 
only, but hundred per centers and first 
families as well — will be starving en masse 
as people are starving now in the vastly 
productive country of Russia, and I cannot 
think that in such an event such Americans 
as might be safely stowed away with suffi- 
cient means to maintain themselves in 
Brazil, let us say, or in Japan or the South 
Sea Islands or where not would all come 
forward and denude themselves for the 
benefit of their suffering compatriots. So 
we need not be too critical of others. It all 
comes back to the first law and the first law 
is humanity’s anchor to windward in these 
days. 

So far as I have been able to observe, the 
Armenians in the United States are chiefly 
engaged in selling Oriental rugs for more 
than they are worth, but, of course, I know 
that here and there are to be found groups 
of Armenian immigrants who as ¢ itizen ma- 
terial are as promising as need be. Then, 
too, there are successful men and a few who 
are eminent—scientists of one kind and 
another and men of letters. If they would 
all get together and volunteer to make the 
same sacrifice they expect American men 
to make in behalf of their homeland the 
idea of an American mandatory in Armenia 
would be a different idea altogether from 
what it is now. It seems to me it would be 
a grand thing for the United States to sup- 
port her adopted sons in any wish they 
might have to go back and lift the mortgage 
off the old home, so to speak. But most of 
those who are capable of valuable service 
have smelled the fleshpots and they know 
very well that this particular smell is not 
among the smells they left behind them. 
Except for a couple of doctors my young 
interpreter is the only Armenian I have 
ever encountered who was ready to make 
the big sacrifice. 

I met the most prominent Armenian in 
England. That is, the most prominent Ar- 
menian who makes his home in England. 
I met him in Paris. He is a naturaiized 
Englishman and has Anglicized his name, 
and though he was born somewhere out in 
the shadow of Mount Ararat he looks for 
all the world like an English country gen- 
tleman and speaks English with a Piccadilly 
accent. He was going on to me about the 
wrongs of Armenia and about how it was 
the duty of the United States to go into the 
country, right those wrongs and erect a 
stable and prosperous state for the ancient 
and gloriously martyred race. He was all 
in favor of an American mandate and was 
representing that idea at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

I said to him, and I was gazing at his 
pearl-gray spats when I said it: ‘‘And you, 
are you intending under an American man- 
date to go out to Armenia and devote your 
fortune and the rest of your life to the 
regeneration of your people? 
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He indicated by gesture and uplifted eye- 
brows that he regarded this as an impudent 
question. He brushed a crumb off his 
black silk vest and pulled at the perfect 
crease in his gray-striped trousers. It was 
tea time in the most fashionable hotel in 
Paris and he was all dressed up. 

“T’m afraid you don’t quite understand,” 
he said. ‘I wish to do all I can for the Ar- 
menians, but I think perhaps I can serve 
them better where I am.” 

I thought to myself that that was what 
everyone was likely to think who knows 
what life amounts to in Armenia, but I 
said, “You may be right.” I had just come 
from the amazing land and the contrast 
between him and those he was engaged in 
serving at such a comfortable distance was 
so great that he annoyed me. Then when 
I learned that his chief object in life was to 
get Armenia extended all the way across 
Asia Minor to include Mediterranean ports 
I was sure he had interests to serve that had 
little or nothing to do with a mere fraternal 
interest in his people. 

As a consequence of this digression I hope 
you have not forgotten where we were. 
We were rolling on down toward Kars. 
When we pulled into the station the sun 
was shining for a brief interval. It had been 
raining for days and wherever one looked 
one saw nothing but misery and mud. 
Between the railroad tracks—and the 
number of them indicated the impor- 
tance of Kars as a one-time railway ter- 
minal—were unsightly pools and puddles 
through which many human scarecrows 
trudged back and forth heedless of all else 
save the fact that a train had come in. 
They were a multiple Lazarus and the train 
was the rich man’s table. They were beg- 
ging for crumbs. Wherever a face appeared 
at a car window they would rush in groups 
eager, their hands outstretched, their teeth 
bared, their eyes alight with feverish hope. 
And I began to hear for the first time the 
whining, indescribable phrase that sounded 
to me like ‘“‘O-na-ne!”’ “‘O-na-ne! O-na-ne!” 
It was so feebly, so plaintively murmured. 
“O-na-ne!” They all were saying ‘‘O-na- 
ne! 

I asked Mr. Kachidoorian what it meant 
and he said the nearest equivalent he could 
think of was ‘‘Oh, my soul!” 

But it 1..eant more than that. It was a 
prayer for mercy. 

When I looked out on the station plat- 
form my heart contracted with a shock and 
I turned away, saying to myself: “Oh, no! 
It cannot be! It just is not possible under 
God’s heaven that such things can be!” 


Harrowing Sights at Kars 


The platform was dry and the sun of a 
summer’s noontime shone white and warm 
upon it. It was a flagstone platform, very 
long and generously broad. The station 
sufficiently well-built and ornamented to 
make one think that there might have been 
days when the people of Kars had local 
pride—was not very greatly damaged, 
though it was windowless and doorless. 
But the throng! I wish I could describe 
the throng! I can write down words and 
they may convey something, but there was 
a something not conveyable in words; a 
degradation too deep; a hopelessness too 
utter; a hovering whimper that seemed to 
rise mostly from the hunger-stretched lips 
of childhood. 

Get that starvation grin! It is the most 
awful thing! Most of the children were 
hideous little skeletons with puffed-out 
purple bellies, and there were many women 
swollen with starvation dropsy, who not 
being able to walk alone had to lean on the 
shoulders of emaciated men—husbands, 
fathers, brothers. 

Everywhe ‘re there were family groups 
lying prone on the flagstones drying their 
filthy rags in the sun, while all round the 
walls of the station were groups of men, 
gaunt, hollow-eyed and _ dirt-encrusted. 
They were not begging, these men; they 
were paying very little attention to any- 
thing. They stood stoop-shouldered and 
inert, each man’s thoughts, as it seemed to 
me, turned in upon himself and his own too 
terrible fate. 

Look at it! Isit not an amazing picture? 
They had not come down to the station to 
see the general's train come in. They were 
there because a station is a place to go away 
from. They were homeless and aimless, 
merely waiting for something to take them 
somewhere else where there might be food. 

Beyond the station, spreading out in a 
cuplike valley and climbing curiously gaunt 
hill slopes, lay the town, a mass of shattered 
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masonry and fire-blackened ruins. On the 
highest hill crest was an ancient citadel 
whose majestic walls and towers seemed to 
have grown from the rocks on which they 
were built—a thing of beauty dominating 
desolation, 

The general had a very proud Punjabi 
guard, a dozen very tall and stalwart In- 
dians in immaculate khaki with high khaki 
turbans adding to their stature, and in- 
stantly upon our arrival they were on duty 
with shouldered rifles and bayonets fixed, 
pacing with measured military tread up 
and down the platform. They paid as much 
attention to the people as they would have 
paid to so many invisible insects. And how 
careful the people were to keep themselves 
at a respectful distance. They might surge 
in eager groups toward car windows to beg, 
but when the guard passed they fell back. 
It was a curious contrast between rigid 
order and irredeemable chaos. 


On the Heels of the Turks 


I had just time to register all this in my 
mind to be forever remembered when the 
R. T. O. came aboard. He came with a 
kind of headlong eagerness quite unlike 
anything in the usual British manner and 
eagerly he shook hands with us. He was a 
handsome youth and as well turned out as 
to uniform as he would have been on parade 
in Pall Mall. But I thought he was intoxi- 
cated. 1 put him down in my mind as 
being plain drunk and wondered how he 
dared to get himself in such a condition 
when the army commander was due to 
arrive. But the first complaint he made 
was that the supply department was stingy 
with its whisky. He had not had a drink 
for more than three weeks and it was his 
honest opinion that if ever a man needed a 
drink he did. He had been living on bully 
beef and army biscuits washed down with a 
particularly offensive brand of bottled 
water. He called it stinking stuff and sup- 
posed it might be good for his health, but 
that was all that could be said for it. 

Did we have any whisky? No, we were 
sorry, we had no whisky. Well, did we have 
anything sweet? He had been out of sugar 
for two weeks and was getting so he waked 
himself up in the middle of the night dream- 
ing of sugar. Yes, we could help him out 
with sweets; and I immediately opened a 
tin of chocolates which he proceeded to dive 
into. And while he munched the candies 
and made his complaints he laughed—he 
laughed at everything. And it was not the 
kind of laugh that one could join in. It 
made cold chills creep over me and if I had 
been alone I should have been afraid of him. 

Only about three weeks before, the Turks 
were driven out of Kars and when they 
went they completed the destruction of the 
town and carried with them every ounce of 
food they could lay their hands on and 
or peng every movable article. There 
nad been flocks and herds and grain in the 
district; nothing was left; and the only 
animals to be seen were a few prowling 
pariah dogs that were said to be making 
themselves useful as No, one must not 
write a thing like that! 

Our sadly unnerved young friend had 
come into Kars on the first train as railway 
transport officer and had been there ever 
since. Up at Alexandropol and in the dis- 
tricts round about was a great multitude of 
refugees who had fled from Kars and from 
the territory between Kars and Erzerum 
during the Turkish operations, and they 
wanted now above all things to get back to 
their homes. It was an unreasonable wish 
or rather it was unreasoning. But nobody 
could control them. They were like loose 
cattle on a stampede, and as soon as they 
heard the Turks were gone they started to 
move. Empty-handed, they plunged into 
an empty land and the R. T. O. said he had 
passed through Kars as many as sixty thou- 
sand of them in two weeks! Truth is, there 
could be no policy with regard to them; 
there could be no fixed plan for their orderly 
rehabilitation, because no power had defi- 
nite authority to deal with them. 

The R. T. 0. had been working twenty 
hours a day—‘‘and the idiotic creatures 
dying like flies!” he said. ‘‘ Dozens of them, 
dead or dying, roll off every train that 
comes in. And they have to be got rid of 
somehow. Rotten job, I call it! And none 
of them can work. They’re jolly well too 
far gone to work. All they can think of is 
getting something to eat and all that most 
of them can do is to lift their hands to their 
mouths with the little bit of bread we can 
provide for them. They eat bread and 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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salad—salad without dressing just plain, 
ordin ary, everyday grass. 
‘Have you bread enough forall of them? 
I asked. 

The question seemed to strike him as 
being very funny. 

He laughed long and loudly and finally 
said, ‘“‘Of course not!” 

“But what dot hey do?” 

“They die of course! What else should 
they do? Die like flies—and have to be got 
rid of —have to be got rid of!” 

“Why do you run trains for them? 
Wouldn’t they be much better off if they 
were concentrated farther up the railroad 
where they would be in easier reach of 
re ‘lie ig 

“Run trains for them? Who runs trains 
for them? They just swarm all over every- 
thing on wheels and there’s no gettin’ ’em 
off! Cunnin’ devils they are too. They 
kick and scream and the women and kids 
all cry if you try to pull ‘em off. So the 
best thing is just to let ’em alone—let ’em 
ride—let ‘em die! If we didn’t let ’em ride 
they’d walk. Most of ’em walk anyhow. 
They come stragglin’ in by the hundreds 
every hour and the road between here and 
Ale ‘xandropol is strewn with dead.’ 

“Isn't that an exaggeration?” 

“Exaggeration! Exaggeration! Oh, I 
say! See here now, if you can exaggerate 
the actual fact you’ve got some imagina- 
tion—some imagination!” 

I invited him to come back to supper and 
promised to give him some hot corned-beef 
hash and some canned pears and fruit cake. 
He stopped laughing and regarded me 
curiously as though he were wondering 
whether or not it was safe to believe in 
Santa Claus. He was like that, yet strangely 
enough in the presence of the army com- 
mander and his superior officers on the 
train he was as correct and decorous as any- 
one. This was automatic reaction to mili- 
tary discipline, nothing else. 

Meanwhile the general had been receiving 
deputations in his neat little official car 
forward, while a half dozen soldiers deine 
orderly service on the train were engaged 
in getting his automobile down off the little 
flat car which carried it. He had to go off 
on an inspection trip that would take him 
into outlying districts and he asked us if 
we would get for hima few details with re- 
gard to the economic situation in the town. 
Economic situation? Town? Well, look at 
it! I should have written it down simply 
as utter ruin and complete emptiness and 
let it go at that. But there might be some 
details. Yes, we would get the details. 


A Starving Man's Death 


But first we would have a little luncheon. 
We would open a can of corned beef and 
have some corned-beef sandwiches. We 
had some loaves of bread that we had 
brought with us from Tiflis. I went back 
into our car to make the necessary prepara- 
tions and was instantly assailed by the 
hungry crowd in the pools and puddles on 
the other side of the train. And then it was 
that the man died. He was so movingly 
awful in his too evident anguish that I 
leaned away out of the car window, thrust 
the ravening others aside and placed a piece 
of bread in his hands. Standing where he 
was, he wolfed it. I was not watching him, 
but when I heard a terrible whining cry I 
looked again. He staggered away a few 
paces and crumpled up in the mud. The 
others regarded him dazedly for a few mo- 
ments, then went their searching ways mur- 
muring, ‘‘O-ra-ne! O-na-ne!” 

After a while we started out to discover 
the town—to get the details. My plan was 
to locate at once the representatives of the 
American Relief Committee and find out 
what was being done. Then we learned 
that there were no Americans. No Amer- 
icans? No, there had been one man for a 
few days, but he went back to Alexandropol. 
One man! Only one man! I could not be- 
lieve it. But there was a place of some sort, 
was there not— a headquarters of American 
relief? Oh, yes, there was a headquarters, 
and the man we were questioning said he 
would go with us and show us the way. 

It was a slow business, walking. We had 
to pick our way carefully over ruins and 
rubbish, through unspe akable filth and 
round stinking quagmire s. I caught occa- 


sional glimpses into tumble-down court- 
yards and the things I saw turned me sick. 
I thought I had seen complete degradation 
before in my life, but I never had. 

When we got up into the town we came 
upon a mob of a seemingly better class than 
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the one we had left behind at the station. 
There were several hundred men, women 
and children surging and clamoring round 
the door of a low half-ruined building. Mr. 
Kachidoorian asked one of the men what 
the row was about, and was told that they 
were getting government bread. They were 
among the few who still had a little money 
left and were able to buy bread. But there 
was only a limited quantity for sale; there 
was not enough to go round and each one 
was frantic with fear lest he should not be 
able to get his small allowance. 

Enroute torelief headquarters westopped 
to pay our respects to the general. I have 
no idea what he was general of. There were 
no troops in evidence, but he was the gen- 
eral just the same, a proud if somewhat 
unkempt Armenian in a nondescript uni- 
form with a long saber dangling at his 
heels. When the British drove the Turks 
out of Kars they turned the administration 
of the civil affairs of the district over to the 
government of the Armenian Republic, and 
there was not only a general but a governor 
as well. The governor was a fine-looking 
old white-haired gentleman, who was neatly 
uniformed and well groomed. He sat at a 
bare desk in an empty room and had a 
tragic look about him that was most im- 
pressive. He said there was enough flour 
for two more days. The baking was being 
done under his direction and he was baking 
just so much bread every day and no more. 
He knew if he used up every ounce of flour 
he had in one day he would not have bread 
enough to go round, so for those who could 
buy there would be the meager ration for 
two days. 


Ripe for a Cholera Epidemic 


After that? Well, he didn’t know, but he 
must harden his heart. More flour must be 
bought somehow, somewhere, and as many 
as could be saved must be saved, but thou- 
sands must die. There could be no free dis- 
tribution by the government because there 
was nothing to distribute. There was no 
help for it. I told him that a cargo of flour 
was being unloaded at Batum the day I 
arrived. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, ‘‘ but there is no 
knowing when any of it will reach us. The 
Georgians and the Tartars want it as much 
as we. The Georgians hold up the trains at 
the borders; the Tartars raid them in the 
mountains. We are shut in, surrounded by 
enemies. And then we have no fuel. You 
can see for yourself that there is not a tree 
within a hundred miles, and there is no coal, 
We are burning the timbers of the houses 
and everything we can get hold of, hoping 
that sufficient relief may come. But it 
can’t last long. And there are so many who 
are sick.” 

“Hi ave you any drugs?” I asked. 

“You may be lieve me, madame,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘in this district there is not so much 
as a quinine pill that I know of. I have just 
sent a man to Tiflis to buy drugs, but I’m 
afraid he will return empty-hande d. Idon't 
know if there are any to be bought. The 
Americans at Alexandropol have a small 
supply —but very small; not sufficient for 
their needs. There is already a great deal 
of typhus and we are facing an almost in- 
evitable cholera epidemic. If the cholera 
comes I think the work of the Turk will be 
nearly finished. At least another half mil- 
lion are ripe for such a reaping— starved 
worn out with hardship—unresisting!” 

As I talked with him I began to feel a 
great resentment and to ask unanswerable 
questions. Why did the authorities permit 
the movement of the people into the dis- 
. ‘ete - here there was no food? Why were 
they not concentrated at the most con- 
venient point on the railroad and fed 
systematically? And why was relief so slow 
in arriving? I could not believe that any 
effort of any kind had been made to save 
the situation, yet I knew that the American 
people had given millions of dollars for that 
very purpose. What had become of the 
money? And where were the workers? 
Were they all just traveling round investi- 
gating or sitting in offices keeping books 
and making reports? What had the Amer- 
icans been doing during the eight month 
since the armistice began? 

I had to see worse places than Kars be- 
fore I began to realize that such resentful 
questioning was not justified. The truth 
was that the American relief organization 
was doing a gigantic work, but the further 
truth was that there were not enough 
workers. Theawful migration down through 
Kars had been in progress, as I have said, 
only about three weeks and there was no 
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way on earth to control it. Then, too, sixty 
thousand people were not so many; there 
was a refugee population in the country of 
nearly half a million. The ideal plan was to 
concentrate the women and children in 
camps for this winter and send an advance 
guard of men back into Turkish Armenia 
with building materials, farm implements 
and seed grain. But this was talked about 
only as an ideal, not as a possibility. In any 
case Turkish Armenia was still occupied by 
the Turks and it was said that a large 
Turkish army was in process of mobiliza- 
tion at Erzerum. Nobody knew what 
might happen. It was a hopeless situation, 
and as regards the prospect of peace and 
the resettlement of the peoples it has grown 
steadily worse. 

We went on to American relief head 
quarters. And oh— really, you know! But 
don’t forget that I saw right results later 
on. This was a new situation for the relief 
organization. It was an avalanche of wor 
The house was in fairly good conditior 
one of the few in the town left practically 
undamaged—and it was large enough to 
accommodate a great many refugees. The 
office contained one wholly unfurnished 
desk and two wooden chairs. Its high wir 
dows stared at one, curtainless and unclean; 
its rough wood floor had been swept with a 
muddy broom; its walls were stained and 
unsightly. 

We were met and welcomed by an Ar- 
menian doctor, who was in temporary 
charge of the place. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University and had_ practiced 
medicine somewhere in New England— I 
have forgotten where. He toid me, but 
I have forgotten. My mind was not reg 
istering such details; it was busy trying to 
associate him with Harvard. He was dirty 
beyond belief. Even his face was dirty 
dirt-encrusted——and to shake hands with 
him heartily and naturally was a test of 
one’s self-control. His hands—well, you 
see, there was no soap--absolutely none; 
no fuel with which to produce hot water, 
What could a man do? 

He wore a conventional black frock suit 
that somehow made the filthy rags of his 
compatriots look clean and touchable. He 
was like one of ourselves sunk to the lowest 
depths, He had gone back years ago, was 
practicing medicine in Turkish Armenia 
and prospering, but he got caught in the 
terrible drive against his people and fled 
with other refugees to Russian Armenia. 
He had been through the whole great 
tragedy. He belonged to the group that 
moved northeastward from Erzerum and 
Kars; he was carried with the surging 
throng back to Kars-—-and there he was. 
An American relief officer found him and 
put him in charge of the hastily established 
headquarters while he hurried back to 
Alexandropol to get help and accumulate 
some supplies. The poor man was almost 
childish in his pride of 5 pee apo and if 
he had been just . little bit brisk one might 
have hoped for his redemption. But he 
whined, 


The Hungry and Destitute 


He took us first out into a courtyard that 
was filled with women and children; there 
were no men there; only hundreds of women 
and children, and they were standing in a 
wide-curving line round the courtyard walls 
waiting for some bread that was to be given 
tothem. The relief organization was selling 
flour to the government as the only possible 
plan at the time and was buying bread to 
give to the destitute. But as I have said a 
good many times, there was not enough! 
There was only a little and it had to be 
eked out. The women and children were 
nearly all crying and they were nearly all 
living skeletons or else puffed up with 
starvation dropsy. When they saw me the 
low whimper rose to a wail and they 
stretched forth their hand “O-na-ne! 
O-na-ne!” They surged forward to pick 
at me with their awful hands and to fall at 
my feet 

Then I began to cry and my one boys got 
on either side of me and sai Oh, ‘don’ t 
look at that! Come on away 

The doctor wanted to show us the hos- 
pital. It was not exactly a hospital, he 
said, but it would be as soon as the Amer 
icans arrived with the necessary supplies 
In the meantime they had been building 
some wooden bedsteads and had got out of 
a deserted military barracks some old iron 
beds that were better than nothing. But 
they had no bedding of any kind; no 
blankets, no sheets, no mattresses, noth- 
ing —absolutely nothing! 
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The sick in their unbelievable rags were 
lying round on the floors—bundles of un- 
imaginable wretchedness. The doctor was 
not doing anything at all for them. What 
could he do? He had not so much as a 
single ounce of medicine of any kind. He 
said if he only had a little soap and hot 
water he might clean them up—and that 
would have been doing a very great deal 
I looked at him and wondered that hi 
mind still clung to conceptions of clear 
ness, 

The little pe ople were more pitiabl th 
the adults. They were in what was referred 
to as the children’s wing. There were a 
good many of them and among them they 
had a fine collection of communicable 
diseases. There was no attempt at segrega 
tion. Why should there be?) One laughed 
like the mad lieutenant at the mere thought 
of it. It was so much better that the chil 
dren should die. There was more typhu 
than anything else, but there was tuber 
culosis also in its several manifestations, 
and numerous unt uch 7 le skin and scalp 
infections. The ward, if I may ¢ all it that, 
had in it not one tick of furniture of any 
kind and the children were all lying on the 
dusty and rubbish-strewn floor with noth 
ing under them and no covering save the 
rags they wore. A little dying person in a 
corner seemed not to bother anyone much 
He was breathing his last. The doctor was 
very sorry, but what could he do? There 
was nobody in attendance not anybody 
atall. But oh, the Americans were coming! 
That was what they said. Look at it! 


Relief on the Way 


In the late afternoon it began to rain 
the usual slow cold drizzle that was to turn 
into a downpour and we got back to our 
car wet and deeply depressed. Though I 
remember now with a smile that, comfort 
less as our old coach was, it looked then, 
somehow, clean and strangely homelike 
The proud Punjabis had moved into rai: 
coats and were still on duty, pacing up and 
down the platform, and the general's neat 
little train still had its air of orderliness and 
authority. The general had not yet r 
turned from his inspection trip. He had 
invited me to dine with him, but I had dk 
clined, because I had invited the R. T. O 
to dine with me. I wanted to buck him 
up, if I could, with some hot corned-beef 
hash and canned pears. Also I had one lone 
bottle of port wine— labeled *‘ medicinal” 
and | intended that he should drink it 

I went to our little commissary compart- 
ment, lighted the Tommy cooker, got busy 
with a can opener and all that sort of thing, 
and then by chance I glanced out of the 
window. The body of the man was still 
there. The rain was soaking into it. The’ 
whimpering throng had sought shelter in 
the station and in the near-by ruins at the 
edge of the town. 

I shall not tell the story of the eve ning 
There was much wild talk —with the lieu 
tenant’s too evident madness making it 
hectic— criticism of the authorities and 
their methods of procedure. But it did no 
good. It didn't get us anywhere. 

I went to bed finally and tried to sleep, 
but I made a poor job of it. It stopped 
raining after a while and then outside in 
the dark there was an incessant move 
ment tealthy footfalls, sniff-sniffs and low 
animal growls, bare feet in the mud. The 
steady tramp of the big Indians on the 
platform was a reassuring sound. Toward 
morning I did fall asleep and was thankful 
when | waked up to find that we were under 
way. We were moving out across the mag 
nificent country. The mountains on the far 
horizons were black against the first yellow 
flame of an Asiatic sunrise. It was too 
early for the people to be out looking for 
grasses to eat We went back to Alexandro 
pol and there I learned that two of the 
workers who had come into Tiflis with Mr 
Yarrow were on the way to Kars. They 
would take the thing in hand gut only 
two? It seemed to me that there should 
have been— well, more than two 

And that is as far as I can get now. Thi 
must be a continued story. There are worse 
places than Kars to visit —-and better place 
There is marvelous Mount Ararat to sec 
its legends to think of And there is the 
Grand Katholikos of the Gregorian Churcl 
to call on in the oldest monastery on earth, 
a monastery which stands just off from the 
curiously simple cathedral that according 
to the genuine belief of the people was 
founded by Christ himself. One gets a 
strange insight into the Armenian martyr- 
dom. But that must do for another time. 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 








nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. | 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and | 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel | 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of | 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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FORTUNE’S DARLING 


He seemed to point 


“Her house, tuan.’ ; 
Above.” 


with a shadowy arm. “The first. 

He was gone like a breath. 

Above, pierced by a chink or two of stars, 
loomed only taller blackness. Runa was 
for climbing toward this, but Dan withheld 
him. 

“Wait. We don’t know.” Dan lighteda 
lantern. “Too far from home, boy. These 
folks may have bamboo spikes in their 
ground. Don’t want one to run up into 
the calf of your leg.” 

The lantern—as at the bottom of a pit 
lighted steep walls of branches. They stood 
under a craggy hill covered with trees. A 
house of attap shone dull yellow overhead, 
like a great bird cage hung among leaves. 
Its ladder slanted down to their feet. 

Dan hailed this dwelling quietly, first in 
Malay, then in English. He got no answer. 

“Leda!” he called. ‘‘ Leda!” 

After waiting Towers took up a stone 
and rapped with it on the ladder. 

“* Nobody.’ 

He climbed a few ey called her name 
again, then holding the fantern above him 
went up. Runa and Amra Khan swarmed 
after. 

“Huh! She’s been here.” They heard 
him laugh oddly. “A good old Europe 
hairpin on the floor, It’s her house all right. 
Or was.” 

The three men jooked about a clean bare 
room of basketwork. It was quite empty. 

“I wonder” — Dan picked off the floor 


| her hairpin and fingered it while he thought 


aloud—‘‘I wonder if we're too late.” 

Runa’s hand on his shoulder roused him 
from unprofitable musing. 

“We're dog-tired. Sleep here anyhow, 
Danny; and vie w the place by daylight. 
Come. Sleep. 

Amra Khan smiled and nodded wisely 
down at them like a handsome young god 
who knew all the sorrows of this world. 

“Sleep is best.” So saying he went and 
lay across the open door. 

Dan turned down the wick of his lantern 
and left it burning low, for night lamp, at 
the foot of the center post. Soon afterward 
he and his friend were stretched on the cool 


| ribs of the floor, side by side in a corner. 


Heat, universal stillness, a gurgle of water 
running somewhere behind the house and 
the ticking of their watches kept them 
awake, then lulled them. 

How long he had slept Dan could not tell 
or, at the first start, where he was. He 
found himself sitting upright, blinking at a 
lantern and two sleepers. Then he remem- 
bered; he knew what had wakened him. 
Something was climbing or crawling under- 
neath the house. 

He did not stop to reason about it. Dan 
knew some customs of that land. 

He laid his palm on Runa’s forehead. 

The youngster’s eyes opened calmly, 
bright with intelligence, broad awake and 
ready. 

“Roll over to the door,””’ Dan whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘Man under the house. Roll 


| quiet.” 


They reached Amra Khan's feet, and 
stood up without a sound. 

Nothing happened. They remained for 
some time listening, heads inclined, best 
ear foremost. Dan began to think some 
nightmare had played him a joke. He 


| would have said so, but just then came a 


loud crackle, the noise of dry wood splitting 
and splintering. 

In that corner which they had deserted a 
narrow bright thing flashe d up through the 
floor. It wriggled and vanished. A man 
grunted. As he did so there was another 
crackle, a second flash. 

Driven through what had been their bed, 
quivering, stuck the long blade of a spear. 


vi 


“Af. téte de pied!” cried Runa. “You 
would spit us like a pair of larks?”’ 

Pistol in hand he aimed to fire through 
the floor. 

Quick as these two stabs from under the 
house had come, something else was 
quicker, The friends had not touched Amra 
Khan, who lay sleeping calmly behind 


| them. Now, as Runa spoke, even while 


the spear blade waggled back and forth, 
wrenching downward 
again out of sight, Amra Khan woke. All 
in one bounce he gave a look, understood 
and acted. Scorning ladders Amra Khan 
shot feet foremost off the threshold and 
dropped. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


It was a tall jump, but they heard him 
take ground as lightly as a cat. Before the 
spear point vanished he seemed to be under- 
neath the house. 

“Don’t fire!’ 
catch Runa’s arm. 

Smashing and bumping noises broke out 
below. The house again and again shook 
upon its stilts. Then somebody groaned. 

Meanwhile the two friends plunged for 
their lantern, got it and ran back toward 
the threshold to jump. Amra Khan’s 
voice checked them 

“Tawah Sahib, please open the bac ‘k 
door,” it said quietly. ‘‘ Here isa man hurt.” 

The house was only in part a tree dwell- 
ing, for though its front hung lashed to 
branches and trunks high off the ground its 
rear wall sat close to the hill. Runa took 
down a heavy rattan bar from the back 
door, which he swung open. The lantern 
light poured forth on a curtain of green 
leaves. Presently they parted, rustling. 
In walked Amra Khan, who carried what 
looked like a dead man, a body with loose 
arms and legs. 

“There was only one of them.” He 
dumped his load on the floor as though it 
were a bag of rice. ‘‘ Very sick, your spear- 
wallah.” 

A pleasant smile lighted the northerner’s 
face. His combat under the house had 
greatly refreshed him. Taking the lantern 
he stepped again into the leaves, among 
which, near by, his shadow appeared for a 
moment bending down. When he returned 
he brought a coconut-shell cup that dripped 
with water. 

“A spring behind the house,” he de- 
clared. “‘I stepped in it and found it.” 

Amra Khan offered the cup to his mas- 
ters, and when they declined he took a drink 
himself 

‘Good water.”” He smacked his lips. 
“Hill water.” 

Not until then, and like one stooping to 
a trifle that might be forgotten if postponed 
longer, did he squat with lantern and cup 
beside the body on the floor. It wasa dark, 
heavy, muscular fellow who sprawled 
there, covered with blood from eyes to 
breech clout. 

“All from his nose,” said Amra Khan. 
“Banged him round the posts and then 
choked him. Too hard. But in the dark 
you couldn’t tell how many 

He emptied his cup over the bloody face, 
went out for more water, sluiced his cap- 
tive well, took a handful of leaves and be- 
gan to scrub. He worked with rough good 
humor, cleaning man and floor alike, but 
somewhat favoring the floor. 

“Give him this.” Runa offered a flask 
of brandy. 

“Too good for him, sir,’ 
Khan. 

‘*We wish to hear him talk,” said Runa. 
**Dose him.” 

Yet when at last the battered spearman 
opened his eyes and sat propped in a corner 
he had no desire to talk. An ugly stupid 
evil-doer, he nursed his throat, snuffed 
loudly through a broken nose and glowered. 

““Who sent you here?” 

The ruffian considered his hands. 

“Yes. They are red in spots. It is all 
your own. You thought it would be ours 
running down the spear. No such luck. 
Who sent you?” 

His thick lips parted as if beginning a 
reply, but not a word came. This murderer 
had undergone terrible handling, which 
left him stunned; he sat in expectation of 
death; with every movement, every work- 
ing of his coarse features, every wild-beast 
turn and shift of the eyes he betrayed fear 
and pain. Yet something overpowered even 
these emotions. The splintered floor in the 
corner opposite, the bare walls, his captors’ 
faces—to each object and person he gave 
an edgewise glance that rested nowhere. 

“Surprise! That’s it!”’ said La Fléche, 
interpreting. ‘The chap never heard of us 
before. Expected somebody else. ,, Who, 
Danny? Can you guess? We'll try 

With that Runa pounced j eg like a 
ni —_ and roared in the stranger’s 
face: ‘Nata Kasumasent you! Eh? Nata 
Kasuma!” 

The name had power 

“Tida, tuan!” Their prisoner blenched, 
with wide eyes and uplifted hand ruining 
the falsehood while he spoke it. “‘ Tramun- 
garti! No, sir. I do not understand.” 

Runa, laughing, twiddled the finger of 
scorn, 


Dan had only time to 


chuckled Amra 
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“Your teeth are loose in the socket, my 
friend,” he said, “‘thanks to our brother 
Amra Khan. Tut, tut. You can’t hold in 
your lies any more. Come, tell me. Who 
was it you meant to kill?” 

The rascal grinned sourly at them. 

“Wise men, learn for yourselves.” 

He slumped down, folded his arms and 
closed his eyes, a burly image of the sulks, 
done in bronze. No man could fetch an- 
other word out of him. Both Dan and 
Runa tried to do so many times, not with- 
out skill, but in vain. He kept his big 
mouth tight as Iago’s, and feigned sleep. 

“More afraid of his boss,’’ Towers con- 
cluded, “than he is of us.” 

Runa, turning disdainfully away, agreed. 

“The just word, you have said it. Pah! 
Obscene night fowl, he knows we do not 
torture.” 

The capture of this dark brute, the 
scrubbing, revival and examination had 
been rapid and orderly in detail, but as a 
whole process longer than it seemed. 
Glancing from the ladder head Dan saw in 
astonishment a world of daylight. — 
their lantern burned owlishly. Without, 
pink-and-white mist rolled among o- 
kling tree-top islands; over these curved 
Aladdin’s hill, tinged ‘with sunrise against 
clear heaven; while at the right, beyond a 

wall of branches rising parallel with the 
door frame, vague luminous space foretold 
some low- lying open region, valley or plain. 
The peach-blossom mist covered al else 
below, and drifted halfway up the ladder, 

“Thought ‘twas midnight,” said Dan, 
marve ling at the sudden loveliness. 

“Only man is vile.””, Runa stood behind 
him with a hand on his back. “The dawn, 
eh? Bath of the spirit, purer than Ganges. 
Dawn. Alba.” 

The youngster began humming a song: 

La nuech vai e’l jorns ve 
Ab clar cel e sere 
E l'alba no's rete 
Ans ven belh’ e complia! 


Amra Khan cut this troubadouring 
short. He had come and gone through the 
bac k door, busy with disc overies. 

“Bath ready, sirs,” he proclaimed. 

Among the hillside leaves, in a pent- 
house of thatch, he had found a great 
brown water jar. Leaving his masters there 
to splash themselves he guarded their pris- 
oner. When they returned, clean, cool, 
dressed and ready for breakfast, he had 
news to tell them. 

“‘A man came out of the fog,” said he. 
“A little man, who spoke to this house like 
a rat squeaking. I looked down. The rat 
saw me and ran away. That thing’’—Amra 
Khan pointed at him who lay sulking in the 
corner—‘‘that thing wished to call and 
answer. I stopped his mouth.” 

La Fléche gave a nod, well pleased, and 
sat down with Dan to a meager spread of 
victuals on the floor. 

“You see, my boy? They’re sending to 
inquire. A good sign.’”’ Runa took with 
finger tips a ball of cold rice, which he 
popped into his mouth and munched con- 
tentedly. ‘‘A good omen that your Leda 
must be alive. Where, we cannot tell. But 
they saw our light in her house; they sent 
a spear underneath, what? Les vermi- 
nards, a spear intended for her. Therefore 
Leda is on earth. Be cheerful, Danny. 
She is alive, she is not dead, and waiting to 
be thy bride!” 

“Maybe you're right,” Dan _ replied. 
“Plausible. But we’re all in the dark.” 

“You mean the dawn,” said Runa. “The 
dayspring. We begin to guess. Before long 
we shall see face to face. It is now a mere 
question of waiting at home to receive 
callers. They will come.” 

Faith soon had its reward; for the two 
friends had only begun smoking after 
breakfast when they heard voices and foot- 
steps draw near. La Fléche dodged aside 
from the door, stole to a chink in the woven 

wall, stood peeping down and beckoned 
Towers to join him. The mist was gone, 
they saw. Before their house lay a wood- 
land path mottled with sunrise and flicker- 
ing bamboo shadow, through which came a 
little procession of bright-kilted men. 

“Argo!” called a deep hoarse voice 
* Argo!” 

Runa turned from the chink towarc 
Amra Khan. 

“See to your prisoner!” he _ hisse¢ 
“Don’t let him speak, this Argo!” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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United States Rubber Company 
Service 1s Nation Wide 


ROM Alaska to Florida, from 
Maine to Arizona—wherever 
there exists an engineering problem 
involving the proper application of 
mechanical rubber goods—the experi- 
ence of the United States Rubber 


Company is at your service. 


This countrywide service, based on 
long manufacturing experience and a 
line of products complete in every 
detail and unexcelled in quality, en- 
ables operators everywhere to obtain 
the greatest possible efficiency through 
using “the right rubber product in 


the right place.” 


United States Rubber Company 
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VERY TRULY 
~ —YOURS 


HE real difference between fine 
custom-tailored clothes and the 
custom-tailored clothes you buy 


from Kahn—®s the saving in price. 


We accomplish this saving in price 
by increased economies in buying, tai- 
loring and selling, impossible to the 
small tailor doing business on a neces- 


sarily restricted basis. 


Kahn dealers are, in many cases, 
graduates from the custom tailoring 
field—men whose ability and experi- 
ence told them they could make a big- 
ger business success by gearing on to 
the great Kahn tailoring organization. 


Kahn clothes are made of the purest 
woolens, by the most expert workmen, 
guided by consummate style artists. 
Consequently they carry with them an 
air of distinctiveness found only in 
the finest type of individually tailored 
garments. 

And remember that every Kahn gar- 


ment is built around your own person- 


ality and is, in the broadest sense — 


VERY TRULY YOURS 


There's a Kahn Representative in your 


locality. 


Look for this label: 





KAHN -TAILURING~ CD 


UF INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A. 


MADE-TV-MEASURE- CLVUTHES 
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Continued from Page 78 
Amra Khan ducked into the corner and 
squatted, his hands ready for another chok- 
f The captive ope ned his mouth, stared 
right, but durst not answer to his name 











The deep voice hailed agair 

“Argo!” It was the leader of the kilted 
men who spoke -a fat giant, splendidly 
dressed, who bore himself like one with 


authority 

‘Humph!” he groy 
“W 1it here.”’ 

His retinue gathered and sat down in a 
semicircle before the house. Waddling, yet 
light of foot, he approached the ladder 

“Back,” whispered Runa, and 
Dan away with him to stand by the I 
post. “‘We have the upper hand. Be polite 


to him 


after listening. 














Ladder and house quaked as the fat man 




















came climbing 
Dan could not but admire his friend’s 
management. True, they now hel ad 
Val tage, f r wher over th e tl resno d rose 
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task. work at a blackboard he pointed 
toward one corner of the room. ‘‘ By him.” 
He swung the weapon toward the next 
corner and the wretch who was penned in 
it, feigning sleep no more, but frozen up 
right. “‘Is he one of your night watch 
men?” 

Nata Kasuma turned on his haunche: 
like a toad. 

‘A man of mine? No!” he croaked 
‘*T never saw him before. Some wild pig 
out of the woods. I will punish him, 
gentlemen.” 

The wild pig fell forward on 
and groaned. 

Runa, crossing his elbows, leaned on the 
spear and winked at Dan. His face, tired 
but shining, was very droll 

‘My father,” said he, “‘I am glad. This 
man was none of yours, I knew. Therefor 
we shall keep him and punish him our 
selves - 

Their brilliant guest sat glowering 

““Try the jam again, sir,”” Dan begged 
‘*Has it gone wrong?” 

Nata Kasuma dug into the pot and 
lapped the spoon clean 

“Excellent,” he declared “Sweeter 
than the heart of ananas. I was annoyed 
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kindly, a grave but smili 
the foot of the ladder gave bow for bow 
‘Il am glad to meet hunt 
The fat chief tossed his gold-and-silk betel 









bag into the hands of one who waited for 
it. ‘When you're ted let me know, and 
I’ll furnish ‘all the ou need to go 
on with ust call.” 

Along the clean path he went rolling, a 
tun of man dressed gayly as a womar His 
flock of servants trailed after Dan and 


Runa, following to where the path bent 
round a headland of trees, wat 

ou f sight. The village hu 
ertical front of branches wih 


huts, yellow bamboo stairway 





and crossed in relief like some 





carving. Nata Kasuma wit Oo} 
entered the largest and lowermost house 
inder the hill 

‘Fat hen starver!” said Dan. ‘‘And 


yu made me do the polite—to him!” 


-ver mind. We took the odd trick,” 
replied Runa. ‘That game’ i 


t’ i nos affaire 
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They returned to the house a 
ip the ladder. 

‘We'll take Amra Khan into our 
sel,”’ La Fléche declared. “ iin 
and it may prevent mistakes. Also, three 
heads better than two.” 

He beckoned this third head, who left 
the prisoner and joined them by the door 
Dan spoke first 
‘‘Amra Khan, we are well pleased with 
yu. I talk openly. We brought you as « 


into this place, whict 

















dangerous. Now we lead you 
blindfold. You are free to go 

choose — we'll give you money a! 
of bearers——or to stay here u 


y was not long: “‘Share 





One thing more vou should } 
We are looking for a mem-sahib, a great 
lady 

‘Great and young,” said Amra Khar 
. 





vith a demure smile. ‘‘ The skin of her face 
and hands like a plank of sandalwood. I 
KNOW 


“The devil you do!” cried Runa. 
“How?” 

‘My friend the policeman at the ferry 
saw her. Same horses we nad; Ibrahim’s.”’ 

tuna sat béaming at the speaker 
“*A chap after my own heart, this,” he 


told Dar “Know s how to spear and | 


vas 
lé 
i 
rve ljeht ¢ 
a large det ) pay 
He asked no questions, but sat thinking 
th an air of content 
) for 
propesed Runa for the 
e Tract 
corner had been studying 
creature long past hope 
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studies the trapper whose next movement 


| may be the final blow. 


“Well, Argo,myfriend,” began La Fléche, 
“‘you heard your master disown you? A 


| wild pig of the woods. He gave you to us 


to kill.’ 

The wretch would not stir. 

“Go on. Finish,” he croaked. “I have 
had enough of living.” 

Have you any family?” asked Runa, 

“Bah! No.” 

“Suppose we did not finish?” Runa’s 
voice and look were inscrutable. ‘‘Suppose 
you told us everything about last night, 
and we gave you a good breakfast and let 
you go?” 

Some change crept into the man’s face, 
but only for a moment. 

“Huh! No good!” he grunted. ‘‘Let 
me go? Go where? Into Nata Kasuma’s 
hands again. They are worse than yours, 
young man. We live he re wby lapping his 
great toe. I am sick of it.’ 

Argo spat at the world, then rolled over 
and hid his face. Runa jumped to his feet 
and pulled Dan up after him. 

‘“‘Amra Khan,” said he, “let this man 
have all our food and all the brandy. Stuff 
his careass.”” Then going to where Argo 
lay, the youngster bent down and spoke as 
bitterly as a friend giving advice: “You 
slave to a fat idiot! Tell us all you know, 
the truth, and we'll carry you off where 
men never heard of Nata Kasuma, into the 
woods, down to the sea! Yes, and let you 
go with money in a bag. Eat your break- 
fast, think, be sensible; fear nothing, so 
long as you tell us the truth. Come, 
Danny, let’s take a smoke.” 

For half an hour the two friends waited, 
lying among green rattans above the house, 
watching and hearing the bright runlet that 
emptied the spring. Then Amra Khan 
beckoned them down indoors. 

**He will talk.” 

“You're a good medico, Runa,” said 
Dan. 

Food and strong liquor indeed had 
worked mightily to cure this pessimist, this 
rejected Argo. He sat in his corner like a 
man willing to try the scheme of things 
again. 

“She left three days ago.” His words 
came in a rush. ‘‘The truth, I am telling 
it. She went away. Nata Kasuma said 
she was a young devil woman. Last night 
we saw a lamp in these her windows. ‘She 
is come again, bringing the Red Dog’s 
Children,’ said Nata Kasuma. ‘Go strike.’ 
What else could a man like me do, sirs? I 
eame and struck. That is all.” 

He rose, made a profound sembah to his 
judges and squatted again. 

*“Where is she?” Dan inquired. “‘Where 
had she gone?” 

“To raise the Red Dog’s Children 
against us,” replied Argo. ‘“‘So Nata 
Kasuma thought—or said. It may be. 
Their camp was half a day’s journey be- 
hind our hill. She went to them; I know 
that much.” 

Already confused by a night and a morn- 
ing of unaccountable surprises, the culprit 


; now remained lost forever in amazement. 


His guilt, the value of his excuse, the very 
question of his reward or punishment, life 
or death signified nothing whatever to 
these mad white men. Like hunters who 
should leave a buffalo to chase a hare they 
swerved from the main course and pounced 
on trifles. Argo sat sté aring. Their eyes 
were bright, their tongues busy, their faces 
eager. They gave commands to the serv- 
ant, that te rror, that hard-handed breaker 
of heads, who smiled, v anished down the 
ladder and was heard running off. What 
were they going to do? With these scatter- 
brains a man could never understand 
much. 

He understood even less when, about 
noon, he found himself leading them, the 
breaker of heads and a file of bearers up- 
hill past the house. 

“Straight to those Red Dog people,” 
said Dan. “The shortest line you know. 
And go quickly.” 

A scramble among tree trunks brought 
them to a steep hidden way, no path in- 
deed, but slits and rifts and burrows in 
foliage twisting upward. Over green slants 
of moss, under bamboo, corded vines and 
hanging ferns, along rock walls that burnt 
the fingers the little expedition climbed and 
crawled, It was heavy, breathless work on 
all fours. Dan under the guide’s heels kept 
him going like a frightened spider. And 
when, their cheeks dripping, their blurred 
eyes stinging with sweat, they stood and 
panted on the hilltop it was only to grin 
dizzily at one another, to draw breath 
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choked with the scent of hot leaves, to hear 
round about them the dry scurry of lizards 
and to go plunging down the farther slope. 

All afternoon they threaded the dark 
green forest twilight in what might have 
been a valley, but appeared boundless, ob- 
scure, the bottom in a sea of leaves. The 
air, which had no life or stir in it, felt 
thunderous. They heard echoes of their 
own movements, like ghostly footsteps com- 


- ing to meet them. Deceived by these they 


halted and gave ear. Insects hummed. 

“Le Bois des Pas Perdus. One hears 
them.’ 

Runa whispered this fancy. All the men 
had taken to whispering. Stillness, mo- 
notony, gloom and the dead air oppressed 
them. 

“‘Dan, the bearers can’t keep this pace 
up. They'll crack, poor devils.” 

Argo, in the lead, turned and made a sign 
of caution. 

“Let them stop,” he breathed. “‘We are 
near. These people do not like strangers. 
Quie atly.”’ 

The bearers lay down to wait. Argo, fol- 
lowed by the two friends and Amra Khan, 
went on as though stalking game in doubt- 
ful wind. He paused again and again to 
listen, but there was only the hum of in- 
sects, broken once by a gibbon’s plaintive 
call, far off. At last he halted, bent down, 
and in a dodging fashion peered through a 
screen of undergrowth. 

“Here was their camp. They are gone, 
sirs.” 

Beyond the screen appeared an open 
ground, no clearing made by man, but a 
hole in the verdure, a circular shaft pillared 
round with tall trunks and roofed with 
darkness. Entering this the four men stood 
dwarfed as in a rotunda. 

“They are hard to find,’ whispered 
Argo. “‘They move always. Like ghosts 
and devils. Orang-utan.” 

He scowled at the place round about. A 
few bundles of wilted leaves, a broken red 
pot and camp-fire ashes lay on the trodden 
floor; and somehow these traces of human 
kind rendered the place more desolate even 
than the surrounding forest. 

“Eh? What’s that?” Runa puckered 
his nose and sniffed. 

The gloom, charged with potential 
thunder, had in it some current rather of 
pressure than of air, that drifted changing. 
Along its unseen layers came perfume. 
Dan caught a whiff of smoke that passed, 
that came again, like incense; yet bitter- 
sweet, and like incense only as wild hone “y 
resembles honey of the hive. 

The friends looked strangely on each 
other. This was the last smell in the world 
for a man to encounter here. Runa’s eyes 
opened wide, staring dark unbelief. Then 
he made a frightful grimace and swore. 

“Oh, yes, of course! We are in church! 
he hissed. ‘“‘Incense? We have lost our 
minds, Danny. It is not a forest, it is a 
church! Or else y your girl has brought her 
convent with her?” 

Argo the guide showed no surprise, how- 
ever, but gave a smothered grunt, left off 
scowling, beckoned and went forward. 
Across the deserted ring, between two 
trees, he slipped once more into the bush. 
His masters and Amra Khan, in single file, 
slipped after him. There was no path, only 
a crooked series of gaps in foliage, as be- 
fore. The smell of incense became stronger. 

Ahead, suddenly, voices murmured. 
Soon afterward Argo dropped to the 
ground, began crawling, and made a sign 
that the others should do likewise. Thus 
on their bellies they reached the edge of 
another grove, a second dome. 

It was larger than the first, darker, and 
full of men. So much Dan saw while choos- 
ing a peep hole among stems of grass under 
a bough that swept the ground. 

“How now?” whispered Runa. ‘What 
are they? What natives?” 

Silent and motionless, forming a great 
ring, stood forest men who wore garments 
not of the usual colors but of striped black 
and white. They faced the center, where on 
a flat slab like a tombstone lay an egg- 
shaped rock larger than a football. Near 
it rose a stone pillar or stump, wreathed 
with green sago-palm leaves. On the ground 
burnt a little fire, of which the smoke trailed 
low and blurred all things in sweet-smelling 
haze. An old man stood before the fire. 
He was speaking. Dan could see his lips 
move but not hear the words. 

“Natives of nowhere,” said Dan in 
Runa’s ear. He recognized now the per- 
fume of gum benzoin. ‘Java incense. 
They’re wanderers. I knew ’em in ——” 

Continued on Page 84) 
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Light Weight is the Best Guarantee 
of Maxwell Quality 


HE story of Maxwell is a story of 
metallurgy. This great science 
makes possible a 1960-lb., 109-inch 
wheelbase car, whose common denom- 


inator is Quality. 





More miles per gallon 


takes a leading rank on the subject of 
light weight. 

To make such an accomplishment pos- 
sible obviously every pound of steel must 


be of superior strength; and solight weight 


More miles om tires 


It has made possible a vehicle weighing 
but 1960 pounds itself to carry 750 to 1000 
pounds of human weight a distance of 100,000 
miles or more—to carry it at low cost and to 


carry its five passengers in comfort. 


This is about 2 to 2'4 pounds of vehicle 


weight for a pound of ‘“‘human freight.” 


When you stop to compare weight for weight 
for size you will 
Post-War Maxwell 


with other cars, and size 


quickly realize that the 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, 


has caught the public 


current year. 


is the best guarantee of Maxwell quality. 
That is the reason why the Post-War Maxwell 


fancy as few cars in 


recent years have done. 


The demand is in excess of 140,000 for the 
Only 100,000 can be built. 
Therefore, an early visit to look over the Post- 


War Maxwell may save disappointing days 


later on. 


Price $985 f. o. b. Detroit. 


INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Continued from Page 82) 
But Runa had already answered his own 
question. He gave an impatient nod. 
‘Yes, yes Shut it Children of the old 
princess. Be Don't spoil this. It’s 
eryancient, Bestill.”” Inthe next breath 
he disobeyed his own command 


quiet 


‘Look, look!” Runa bounded to hands 
and knees, poinung, and nearly speaking 
aloud. “There she ni 

The smoke of burning styrax had grown 

n, left the dark woodland twilight clear. 
Dan looked and saw Parimban’s 
daughter Leda. Dressed in white, 
with a white helmet, he stood 
across the circle from him, alone, 


opposite the old priest or chieftain, 
who had just ended his murmur 
In one hand she held green leav 
hich, coming forward, she laid 
ipon the other leaves of the 
wreatn;: bent to sprinkle 
omething on the fire, which flared 
ind sent up new smoke thickly; 
ind then retired. Her features 
Dan could not ee for the dusk 
ind men’s heads in the way; but 
he followed every movement and 
once more to watch her 
grace and dignity. The 
ght was like home to him 

He would have risen, perhaps 
called out; but Runa clapped him 
across the loins and pressed him 
down to earth 


then 


rejoiced 


infinite 


‘Don’t move Runa’s arm 
was trembling. “Oh, Dan, my 
boy! Pallas Athene!” 


They must have spoken or struggled too 
noisily afterall. A black-and-white-gowned 
figure turned to look in their direction. It 
did not matter; for in a moment the whole 
darkening scene was blotted out. As if this 
ritual, whatever it was, had called down 
fire, the long-threatening thunder burst in 
a roar that shook the valley, wind over- 
turned the treetops, and lightning poured 
through in sheet after sheet of crackling 
blue flame 

Then a rush of water extinguished every 
light in the world 

Feet pattered, voices called, white shapes 
flitted past through splashing darkness. 

When Towers could see again there lay 
before him a pond filled with upward- 
spurting drops. A stump rose in the middle 
of it, and an egg-shaped stone glistened 
there like a bubble of dark glass. These, 
pond and all, faded from view as he looked. 

Runa was laughing and talking nonsense 

‘Pretty? Fairly pretty? Oh, son 
Daniel, you have no gift of speech!” 


wi 
| ARKNESS of the storm 


became darkness of = 


night. Rain, wind and thun- 
der were gone suddenly as 
they had come The ele 
ments, exploded in one blast, now seemed to 
iuse and create a stillness even more power 


ful 


process; but 


Sounds of water dripping marked the 
these grew irregular,, dimin 
ished, spread away and died in whispers and 


stealthy departing stirs under the forest 

“No good standing here.””. Runa flapped 
his wet clothes like a drowned bogle. 
‘We'll catch nothing but chills, ague, 


dengue, sprew, quotidian tertian, frog warts, 


duck feet and premature baldness. Let us 
move, Allons. Circulate.” 
In his way he spoke good sense. Dan 


roused, and grew conscious that his own 
white drill was clinging to him heavy and 
cold, like wet rubber 

“We can't find her now.” 

“7 ucky to find cover,” said his friend, 
‘and something dry. Lucky to find our- 
elves. Wait for daylight.” 

With Argo leading they wandered back 
over the way they had come. It was a 
dismal wandering. They slipped on mud, 
bumped against tree trunks or stumb!ing 
toward what seemed open darkness were 
swallowed headforemost and doused in 
masses of bush A hundred nameless 
obstacles they broke through or trampled 
down; sometimes they fell like dominoes 
in a row; sometimes lost all contact and 
stood hailing one another, near at hand yet 
parted by invisible nets, black tangles 


where no man could advance or retreat. 
Prese ntly Argo began to call upon the evil 
one ‘Sehtan, Sehtan! Sehtan’s cage of 
devils!"’— crooning as though to invoke the 
powers of darkness. It was plain he had 
gone astray, given up, and begun cursing 
the world again. Rank herbs bruised under- 
foot sickened the air with a smell as of 
thoroughwort and ginger 
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Amra Khan spoke: “A light.” 

Some reddish glow tinged the leaves be- 
fore them. It swelled and brightened as 
they went forward, until meeting once more 
the »y could see a fire under the trees, and by 
its flickering could count noses. 

“We're all here,” said Dan. ‘‘May be 
her camp.’ He went for it straightway, 
letting the others follow as they chose. 

“Ko hai!” he shouted. 

This fire was a disappointment. It 
burned before a roof, or open tabernacle, of 
green thatch, and made 
the last raindrops sparkle 
as they fell from the high 
vaulted branches. In 
shadow, behind, rose two 
















































or three more green 
gables. Men 
jumped up at 
his call. But 


they were 
the 
whom he 
left behind. 

“Well done, 
men,’’ said 
Towers. “Dry 
wood and shel- 
ter. Good fore- 
sight.” 

The bearers 
grinned at this 
chief who 


only 
bearers 


had 


“Across the Vatley Betow. Not Dark 
Enough. We Wait" 

praised the right kind of work. He 

entered the hut, to strip and dress by fire- 

light, in public, for there were no walls. 

Runa joined him. 

‘We can’t do more to-day.” Runa 
peeled off wet boots, groaning. ‘“‘I heard 
once of a thing called sleep. For the sake 
of novelty let us try it after dinner.” 

They were to have no such luck, for 
when they had put on dry clothes, and sat 
eating, a shadow cut off the ruddy glow 
that poured under the eaves. They looked 
up, and against the fire saw Amra Khan’s 
silhouette bending toward them. 

“Strangers, for Tawah Sahib.” 

“Bring them in,” said Dan, 

Two short figures followed the tall one. 
Ducking under the blades of thatch they 
ranged themselves where the bonfire dis- 
closed their faces. An old Malay woman 
neatly dressed in a red-and-yellow skirt and 
a tunic fastened by a gilt krosang breastpin 
bowed her head, which was sleek with oil. 
Though haggard and worn she had pre- 
pared herself for this audience. Beside her 
a flat-nosed thick-lipped youth in motley 
trousers and silver-buttoned mess jacket 
smiled lovingly at Dan, and made great 
salutation. 

His eyes 

“Why, 


claimed. 


always 


glittered like jet. 


you are Sadik!” Towers ex- 


¥ and tell 
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It was Parimban’s boy, the faithful, with 
whom Leda had conspired when she sat in 
disgrace on the orphanage wall. 

He laughed outright with glee, then 
checked himself and straightened his face 
in decorum. 

“*T am Sadik, tuan.” 

Dan forgot that he was tired. 
your mistress?”’ 

“She has gone back to Nata Kasuma’s 
kampong, sir,”’ replied the youngster. His 
voice was low and musical, but quavered 
with eagerness. “These forest people would 
not help her. The thunder was a bad omen. 


““Where’s 


They told us to wait another week. She 
could not wait. 
“This mother Dewi, her nurse’’—he pre- 


sented the old woman in a courtly passing 
gesture—‘‘had no moresstrength for the 
journey to-night. My mistress went on 
with Ibrahim’s men. We two shall rest 
and follow, she said, in the morning or 
when Mother Dewi can. Therefore I stay 
here with Mother Dewi.”” The imp’s broad 
face grew troubled. ‘It is bad, sir. Nata 
Kasuma’s town is no place for my master’s 
daughter.” 

Dan slewed round on the floor, got his 
old waterproof bag and drew out a fresh 
pair of boots. 

“You're dead right. How far is she 
ahead? How long ago did your lady 
start?” 

He laced the boots while Sadik answered. 
One hour or two hours—the boy thought 
little of time-—-had gone by since Leda 
passed this camp fire. 

“We did not know it was yours,” de- 
clared Sadik. ‘‘Or she would have stayed. 


Your men feared her and said nothing.” 
Dan got into coat and 
helmet. 
“Oh, these bearers!”’ he 


growled. ‘‘Plumb fools! 
Bring a lantern, Amra Khan, 
Argo he’s wanted. 
I’m off to overtake her,”’ he 
informed Runa. “‘ You have your sleep out. 
See you later, back here or at the kam- 
pong.” 

But Runa sat dressing himself in haste. 

“Wait a bit, Danny. I’m coming. 
Heavens, what a woman!” he muttered. 
“‘No wonder the bearers kept still; they 
took her for a wood sprite, poor fellows. 
Hold on! I’m ready.” 

So was Amra Khan, with staff and lighted 
lantern; so was their prisoner Argo, blink- 
ing half awake, tired, surly, but obedient 
to these dread masters who never slept. 
Round the fire the bearers gaped in amaze- 
ment as Dan gave them his parting com- 
mands, to follow at daybreak with Sadik 
and the old woman 

**Bai, tuan,”’ they murmured. Right it 
must be if their chief said so; but these 
were strange matters, wild night walkings. 

The four set out. Dan found young Sadik 
trotting by his side. 

‘My lady will rejoice now,” said the boy. 
“Talso. God is great. You come to her, so 
there is an end. Good. She will stop try- 
ing to get that treasure. It was a mad 
plan, hopeless. I told her so.” 

Both Dan and Runa halted. 

“What's this?” they asked. 
treasure?” 

Sadik stared up at them. 

“You did not know?’ 
“Why, hers—her father’s, 
hunting that. 

“Two great sacks of silver. My lord Par- 
imban kept them in his houseboat, so those 
men killed my lord and carried them away, 
the night of the burning. How could his 
daughter travel to find you, sir, without 
money, when we thought you were across 
the sea, far off in the windward countries? 
To-night you come. All is well. I am no 
longer afraid.” 

Towers took the lantern, and raising it 
looked at this boy. A grave delight over- 
spread the flat impish face, the black eyes 


“What 


he whispered. 
We came here 


twinkled. Plainly, Sadik was telling the 
truth. ; ; 
“You're a pretty decent kid,” said 


Towers. ‘“‘Now skip back to camp and 
Mother Dewi. We'll do all the rest.’ 

The youngster made a deep graceful bow 
and scampered away. For a moment the 
fire sharply outlined the prick-eared shadow 
of his turban dodging among vertical black 
bars and leafy network. Then he vanished 
completely into the night. Dan gave the 
lantern to Argo and waved his hand im- 
patiently forward. 

**Let’s get on.” 

Their night march began in silence. Ex- 
cept for Amra Khan, w ho stepped out like 
a creature made of stuff more tireless than 
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bone or muscle, they tramped on and on, 
heavy-footed, slow, clogged and bedeviled 
with sleep. Again and again the lantern 
bearer stopped dead in his tracks, with chin 
on breast and eyes tight shut. Dan, his 
own legs foundering, remorsefully prodded 
the man awake, kept him going, and 
struggled after, harassed by a dull sense of 
hurry, the reason for which he sometimes 
forgot, sometimes remembered with anger 
anddismay. Even Runa had lost his tongue, 
and came dragging along dispirited. Once 
he spoke: 

“Bags of silver, eh? Lagadigadou! We 
know why old Ibrahim opened his heart so 
generous!” 

His words, his laugh sounded like bab- 
bling in a dream. 

The steady jog and sway of lantern light, 
the batlike flutter of darkness spotted with 
leaves, continually changing yet repeating 
the same fantasy, had a power of hypno- 
tism. The ground began to rise; the path, 
if this drowsy cavern were a path, to wind 
and stagger. They were climbing a hill 
now, which was unbearable. About mid- 
night it might have been when, without 
order given or word spoken, the travelers 
sat down on the ground. With lantern 
between toes, head dropped on knees, Argo 
began at once to snore. 

“The poor brute’s had a cruel twenty- 
four hours,”’ said Dan. ‘‘ We’d better ——” 

He did not finish that speech. 

When he finally woke it was to find 
the neck of a water bottle stuck between 
his teeth. 

“‘Drink,” said the voice of Amra Khan. 
“More. It is good. I made it. You will 
feel proud as Banker Seth. Ho, ho! Again, 
Now we are right.” 

The draught tasted like cold tea, very 
strong, drugged with a sirup too thick and 
perfumed. 

Dan choked over it, then sat up, wide 
awake, his head clear, his limbs ready for 
action as though he had thrown off heavy 
wrappings. 

** Abe wabe main!” laughed Amra Khan 

Runa likewise rejuvenated sat mocking 
him. 

ze hat kind of poison was that?” 
crie d. ‘*How much time have we lost? 

“Honeydew,” sighed Runa. “Be still; 


Dan 


wait; let it run down into your toes. 
Quarter of an hour, not more.” 
Tall, slender, peaceful, Amra Khan 


loomed above them like a benignant young 
slave of the lamp. 

““We overtake your lady soon,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘All too soon. It is not far.’ He 
shook his head mournfully. ‘‘Before we 
come to her let me speak, for my heart is 
divided. 

“This day I have seen her. Brothers, 
how shall I choose between you, two men, 
but always a pair, like my hands? Itisa 
hard thing that I have to say. 

The two friends looked up, 
the man’s words, his tone, 
much grief 

“Say on,” advised Runa. 

Amra Khan bowed. 

‘“*My debts are to you both, but my first 
debt to Tawah Sahib,” he continued. ‘I 
speak now, in time. When you fight each 
other for this lady I fight on the side of 
Tawah Sahib.” 

His hearers burst out laughing with great 
good humor; then seriously told him there 
was no d: anger of any feud; then laughed 
again, enjoying what he said as men enjoy 
the wisdom of a child. He did not laugh with 
them. His tawny handsome face wore a 
look of composure, though drawn thin with 
fatigue or pain. 

**T have known the beauty of woman. It 
is soft, yes, but it cuts very sharp,” said 
Amra Khan quietly. “It cut my father’s 
stone house in two. The tongue is soft also, 
but goes on biting after the hardest teeth 
have crumbled.’ 

Under the fringe of leaf points and dusk 
round his turban he appeared to be smil- 
ing—an odd smile, gentle, sorrowful. It 
passed. He bent over the lantern, rapped 
his knuckles on Argo’s head, and making an 
old Eastern pun cried: ‘‘Wake, son of a 
camel!” 

The sleeper lifted a bleary face and fool- 
ish open mouth, into which Amra Khan 
promptly rammed his water bottle, as 
though dosing a horse. 

By and by they stumbled uphill once 
more, winding in and out through countless 
dreary leaves and slack ratline creepers. 

“Very well,” said Amra Khan. ‘What 
comes of itself, let it come.” 


wondering, 
conveyed so 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ne Belt, an Entire Plant—and the G. T. M. 
It all began with a belt-killer—the pulverizer drive. Belts, reaches of the engine room shafting, where it’s 23 to 31 
with good luck, sometimes lasted a year on it. Even then, feet from center to center, 6- and 7-ply Goodyear Blue 
their short lives were full of trouble; for they stretched, Streaks unswervingly deliver full load of power. 
jumped the pulleys, gaped at theplies. Thenoneday, about Each of them is G.T. M. specified for its job. No one type 
two years ago, the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man of belt could do more than pretend to meet so many vary 
prescribed a 6-inch, 4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak Belt for ing requirements. So the G. T. M. recommended apphi 
service on that gruelling transmission from the 24-inch pul- cation of the particular belt to the particular need. And 
ley of the drive shaft to the 8-inch pulley on the pulverizer. Mr. Nast, constantly impressed with the 22 months’ con- 
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initial installation, made in the Company’s plant at Marble- with confidence. 
head, Wis., on the basis of an expert analysis of actual con- And in unison the Goodyear Belts contribute to the plant 
ditions, has grown from that one Goodyear-served drive operation the highest values of good belting. Flexible, they 
to a 100% Goodyear Belt equipment in the plant at hold tothe pulleys. Unstitched, they wearuniformly. They 
Knowles. The study that effected savings in power and neither rip nor stretch. Judging, as Superintendent Koed- 
t time and belt outlay was extended to an entire plant in ing does, by the staying qualities of the original Goodyear 
e a succession of analyses. Blue Streak, they will outlast by a year or more the life of 
Serving different types of drives, the beltsin the Nast plant the average belt. And their first cost was but little more. 
today are of varying lengths and widths, different plies and The same valuable service from both the G. T. M. and 
, types, but they are all of the one quality—Goodyear. On Goodyear Belting is at your command. The G. T. M.'s 
a the hydrator there's a 5-inch, 4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak analysis of a single drive or a whole plant is free to you. 
i for heavy duty. An 8-inch, 5-ply Klingtite is in the Our reward will come from it by the same process 
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ih Goodyear Glides work on the pulverizer. On the long - 100°, Goodyear Belt equipment 
if 
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THE GROWN-UP BOYS 


Good ladies, little folks, an’ giris, 

Let's you an’ me enjoy 

The fun of playin’ Sandy Claus 

To some dear grown-up boy. 

Let's send a brimmin’ pound of love— 
Age-mellowed, friendly, ripe— 

To every grown-up boy who likes 

His easy chair and pipe. 


i Like his, old Velvet’s heart grows young 
4 With each succeedin’ year, 
That fills it fuller an’ more full 
Of Friendliness an’ cheer. 
Let this good pound of Velvet prove 
That loved ones don't forget 
.} .The husbands that are still their beaus— 
Ee Artg sons they still can pet. 


git 


: —s vier y ( Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 Folsom 
: 1 ae , ere Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., for his 1920 
\ aM oe 4 PE ie. Almanac. He will send it FREE. 

7 


bad 


Let's make this” ~ 
an old time CDhristmas 


full of good cheer, old friends, bright fires—and fragrant 
with good tobacco. 























What gift so typifies the merry spirit of the old time 
Christmastide as a pound of Velvet—the choicest pipe to- 
bacco that hospitable old Kentucky ever grew? What gift 
is so acceptable to the smoker as a whole pound of this 
hearty old tobacco—fragrant as only real tobacco can be 

smooth, mellow and mild from long ageing in the wood ? 














You may not know his taste in neckties; he may have 
a dozen scarf pins; but 





If he is a true devotee of the pipe there is no gift that e 
will better convey to him the expression of your affection or ; 
, . ; is . est 
regard than a pound of good old Velvet. * THE SMOOTH 


VELVET in handsome 


full-pound-weight Kiggertentty ra Sobncen® 


humidors of glass 


TOBACCO 








“How did you find out?” Miss Elliott 
asked in a voice of mystery. It was myste- 
rious because it was so low and so guarded. 

“‘He came and demanded an allowance 


for her.” 


““Not so loud,” she continued. “The fog 
carries sound, and you never know who’s 


behind the hedge.” 
“You can hardly see the road.” 


close to her ear. 
You never 
saw her. And 


With 
bated breath he casually mentioned this ob- 
vious fact, and then put his hand through 
Miss Elliott’s arm, bent until his chin was 
tickled by her fur collar and his lips were 
‘You never spoke to her. 
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THE GIRL ON THE HILLTOP 


Continued from Page 23 


cor ceal from 


know 


you you cannot me 
what you are suffering.” 

Roger laughed. 

‘Please don’t,” she pleaded. ‘It isn’t 


necessary. Pride is all right, but too much 
of it is not friendly to me. You say you 
don’t love Charity. You are cool toward 
her at this moment. That’s only because 
you've lost the other half.” 

“The other half?” questioned the mysti- 
fied Roger. 

“Why, don’t you see?” Miss Elliott 
explained: ‘‘You loved them both. 
contrast: one dark, one light; one elegant 


The 


“Tt all seems clear 
Miss Elliott asked. 
Roger eyed her with 


now, doesn’t it 


confidence. 
in a fog.” 

"Eo long,” she observed chee rfully, 
your heart is right : 

“Oh, mine’s all right,”” he broke in. ‘It’ 
yours that’s doubtful.” 

Miss Elliott laughed “Charity is the 
pearl of the country,” she declared, ‘‘and 
am not hard-hearted if I insist thet you 
ought to propose to her.” 


““My head,” he said, 


> 


a lowering brow, 
but his scrutiny was accepted with a calm 
“is still 





But he knew all that he 
all the same 

At the cottage he was anr yyed to find 
Mr. Starlow awaiting him. They had met 
so often in the village street and in the 
lanes that they had come to exchange al 
curt but greetings; but 
Roger had never forgotten that early, my 
terious mania for spying of which 
appeared to have been partially cured by 


the confiscation of hi 


wanted to know, 


ways courteous 


otariow 


field glasses hat 
nervous timidity which once had charac 
terized the American had 


vanished that it 


3o completely 
eemed to Roger that 
to-day hi 


demeanor 





yet_you read 





her. How?” 

His awe- 
struck voice 
made Miss 


Elliott smile. 
“TI studied 
the family. 
She hap- 
pened to be 
true to type, 
that’s all. | 
Now you're 
not. Don’t 
dream of try- 
ing the fam- 
ily method 
on Charity. 
You’ve been 
civilized. 
Please don’t 
club Charity 
Turle. Just 
be sweet and 
nice to her.” 

“Nobody 
but you,” he 
protested, | 
“says that 
Charity goes 
with 
tate.” 

Miss Elli- 
ott drew a lit- 
tleaway from 
his closer | 
pressure. 
“You know 
she ro 
she answered 
“She’s the | 
one I’ve been | 
sorry for. 
She’s just as 
hard hit as 
the others by 
your coming. 
It was pictur- 
esque and ro- | 


the es- 


does, 


mantic and 

all that sort 
of thing to | 
give Dorothy | 


a chance to 
live with you 
in your drafty | 
old house. It | 








“*The Second Night 
She Was 
Picked Up Insensible 


They Got It. 


From its Ruins*’ 





almost 


wa 

threatening 
His blue eyes 
were stern 


and cold, and 
his firm chin 
thrust 
almost 
pugnaciously 
beneath lip 
sed 
into a rigid 
straight line 
| His hand 


were 


wa 
out 


( ompre 


bare to 

and 
Roger noted 
that their 
one time 


artling 


da) 


had been 
somewhat 
modified, and 
that the y 
looked capa 
ble at least of 
carrying a 
small parcel 

“Sergeant 
Hill,” 
Mr 
in acool, hard 
drawl, ‘‘it’ 
just 
told me that 
you are court 


ing Miss Lin 


said 


Starlow 


peen 


gard Ne 

rhe star 
tled Roger 
flung bach 


his head, and 
etarenu 
peechless at 
the impassi ve 
Mr. Starlow 

I am an 
American cit 
izen,’’ t 
latter an 


the 


1ouUu! 
without ap 
parent 
vance 
“Lam glad 


ou're sure of 


rele 








may be pro- it.”” was the 
saic common quick retort 
sense to ‘You weren't 
marry Char- once, you 
ity.” know.” 
“Charity’s hair is romantic,’”’ Roger and dainty, the other a real worker. Each **You mean that?” he said, glowering Roger glanced at the clock. The wheel 


murmured in her ear. 

“Ah,” Miss Elliott cried, ‘“‘ you love her! 
I hoped so. Her hair is lovely. You have 
stolen her cottage. A nurse has stolen her 
brother. You are robbing her of her poor 
old uncle’s savings. But, if you love 
her a 

“I do not,” he denied. 

“You must; or why was your pursuit of 
Dorothy so calm and methodical? She got 
even, all right. She hid Colonel Ryker be- 
hind you. She corresponded and no one 
guessed, because you were always near her. 
What loads of trouble that saved her. I am 
sure the duchess would have moved heaven 
and earth to prevent the engagement. A 
little sly, that!” 

Miss Elliott 
warmth. 

Roger chuckled. “I escaped,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘That’s the main thing, the only 
thing.” 

‘Did you want to, so badly?” she asked. 


spoke with considerable 


“TI did not know how badly until I 
escaped.” 
“You hide it too well.” Miss Elliott 


shook her head. ‘‘ You are splendid, but 


made you fonder of the other. You see it 
now, don’t you?” 

**Much too involved for 
swered. ‘All news to me.” 

Miss Elliott gently insisted that she 
knew better than he. ‘It would have had 
one strange result,’ sne said sagely. “If 
you had married Dorothy you would have 
fallen deeply in love with Charity. Now 
that Dorothy is taken from you you might 
gradually come to look on Charity as a 
sister if you were not going to play the 
game.” 

**Look here,”’ Roger said. 
of all this nor sense is nonsense’ 

Miss Elliott showed patient resignation 
at being misunderstood. She meant every 
word she had said, she declared, and she 
made it quite clear that she thought it up 
to toger to propose to Charity. C} arity 
might resent so sudden a transfer of affec 
tion perhaps, but that was for her to say 
for herself. It could easily be explained 
Dorothy had first claim; Charity, fair- 
minded, would admit that 

They emerged from the fog on at illtop, 
and looked down on a valley of mist 


me,” he an- 


“How much 


TT) 


Miss Elliott nodded with a grave face 
“Very well,” he decided. ‘‘I must go to 


London to-night. I’ve just time to settle 
it first., I am going straight to her.” 
‘““My best wishes go with you.”’ She 


smiled on him and stood watching as he 
strode down into the fog on the other side 
of the hill She could just see tl 
turned, and she waved him friendly good 
luck. 

Roger asked himself how far it wa 





fair 


to couple a propo al with a re quest to be 
refused, Of course Charity was the best of 
friends and would be glad to do him a good 
turn. Dear old Charity wouldn't mind re 

fusing him and even giving him a certificate 
that she had done so if he asked it. And 
yet——well, it wasn’t so easy after all. No 


girl would exactly like to be proposed to by 
command of another girl, and no girl would 
Well, to be what? \ 
stepping-stone to another, that was it. The 
truth was out. Roger quickened his foot- 
““Mary!”’ He murmured the name. 
He had learned only a week before that it 
belonged to Miss Elliott. And that was 
about all that he had learned about her 


choose to be 


steps 





wright’s trap would shortly be due to take 
him to the tation, and he had hoped to 
rity first; but an interview whicl 
hardly 


one was to be 
met in 
| am,’ 


a deep frowr 
"he answered, biting 
1 crisp anger ‘Everybod) 
knows it too. What do tney know about 
you? A stranger--a private on 
sergeant the next, a civilian the next. You 
: your way into the friendship of ths 


You get a foothold You worl 


‘I’m what I say 


words il 


day, 





i Nia nto managing an estate it 
going adrift. \ push irself to big 
house A duchess | 1 up bee ‘ 

are good 10 ng and have a glib 
The rest follow like a flock | 


tongue 
‘ 


Dp 
} 


Please sit down,” Roger interposed wit! 
an immense exce of politenes ok is 
gets interesting. I have still ten minutes.’ 
His face was white and his eyes glittered 


He seated himself, but his opponent flushed 
the redder and spoke in such hot anger that 
he could hardly be understood 


Continued on Page 923) 
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‘Tire Mileage 


re Boston, the Creed-Kellogg Company recently figured their Goodyear tire costs per mile and 


found them to be remarkably low. 


This they attribute not only to the toughness of Goodyear 


Tires, but also to the willing and expert service of a Goodyear Service Station Dealer. In a letter 
from the Creed-Kellogg Company, their Mr. Howard mentions that this service, which included a 
systematic free inspection of their tires, covering tread cuts, proper inflation, front wheel alignment, 


and so on, “‘has been of great benefit to us in securing more mileage. 


’ Go regularly to the nearest 


Goodyear Service Station Dealer and ask for this sort of mile-saving Goodyear Inspection Service. 


HE largest single group of tire 
users in the world agree that 
the first step on the way to 


maximum tire mileage is a set of 
Goodyear Tires. 


A large proportion of these users also 
realize that even Goodyear Tires will 
more surely deliver greater mileage 
when they are cared for and given 
timely service. 


Our agreement with this is seen in 
Goodyear’s sincere attempt, through 
the medium of its Service Stations 
and its Tire Savers, to further tire 
saving in every possible way. 


In furtherance of this plan we list 
below the commonest of tire and 
tube injuries and the ways that you 
can use to correct them, to get 
maximum Goodyear tire mileage. 


TRUING UP WHEELS. Bumping 
into curbs, turning out into gutters 
and similar strains are likely to 
cause mius-alignment of front 
wheels. They travel then with a 
grinding action that wears down the 
rubber tread rapidly. 


Ask your Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer to test your wheels 
for alignment. This may save 
you thousands of tire miles. 


TREAD CUTS. Not even the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread can 
absolutely protect tires from tread 
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cuts. For scraps of metal, glass, 
switch points, will cut the toughest 
treads when squarely struck. 


When tread cuts first appear, 
fillthem with Goodyear tire putty 
and cement; prevent the small 
cuts from becoming large. 


UNDER-INFLATION. Don’t run 
your tires in a soft under-inflated 
condition. Under-inflation prob- 
ably ruins more tires than any other 
one thing. 


Test your tire pressure with your 
inflation gauge regularly, at 
least once each week. Keep the 
pressure up. 


FABRIC BREAKS. Hitting stones 
and ruts and bumps in the road, 
while running at high speed, may 
cause fabric breaks. These grow 
in size; the tube is pinched and a 
blowout results. This blowout may 
not occur until weeks after the fabric 
is broken. 


Use a Goodyear inside protection 
patch over a fabric break before 
it has an opportunity to grow. 
Use the same patch without 
cement as an emergency repair 
after a blowout, and use a Good- 
year Strap-on Boot on the out- 
side of tire over injury. See 
your Goodyear Dealer about a 
vulcanized repair. 


CARE OF TUBES. Take care of 
your tubes. Keep the wheel rim free 
from rust; keep the inside of casing 
clean; use enough, not too much, talc; 
keep the valves clean and tight; keep 
the air pressure up. Carry spare 
tubes in Goodyear tube bags; don’t 
allow them to be injured by tools. 


It is easy to repair tube injuries 
with a Goodyear Tube Repair Kit, 
or Goodyear Self-Cure Patches. 
Keep a Kit or a small box of 
Patches in your car. 


OTHER INJURIES. Chains im- 
properly applied, or kept on after the 
necessity has passed, cause tire 
injuries. Driving in car tracks grinds 
off the side of the tread, and may 
break the side wall fabric. Unequally 
adjusted brakes cause rear tires to 
be worn in spots. When the rubber 
tread is soaked in oil it soon rots. 


It is practically impossible to 
repair these injuries at home. 
See your Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer; ask his advice about 
a vulcanized repair. 


Use Goodyear Tires and Tubes. 
Keep Goodyear Tire Savers in your 
car. Get them at the nearest Good- 
year Service Station Dealer’s. Ask 
him for the Goodyear Lessons on 
tire care. Go regularly for helpful 
advice and tire inspections. This is 
the way to maximum tire mileage. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Offices Throughout the World 
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HEBE for Creaming Soups 


OU can make the most delicious creamed 
tomato soups with HEBE—and so easily and 
Try it for luncheon today or for 


economically. 
dinner tonight. Use the recipe given on this page. 


As an economical housewife you will welcome 
HEBE. You will find it a valuable addition to 
your food supply—for it will help keep down the 
cost of your cooking and baking. 


HEBE is a wholesome and nutritious food, pro- 
duced in clean, sunshiny buildings located in the 
heart of noted dairying sections. 


In the production of HEBE, pure skimmed milk 
is enriched with cocoanut fat. These are the sole 
ingredients of HEBE. They are scientifically 


combined, creating a food that is balanced —a 


THE HEBE 


Chicago 





COM PANY 


food that is rich in protein for tissue building, fat 
for fuel and carbohydrates for energy. 

HEBE’S place in the home is distinctive — used 
in the kitchen as an economical auxiliary to the 
daily milk supply for cooking and baking. 

HEBE makes delicious creamy soups and rich 
creamy sauces and gravies. To bread, biscuits 
and cakes ‘t gives a quality of lightness, delicacy 
and smoothness that is most delightful. It is good 
in coflee too 

Once you use HEBE you will appreciate its whole- 
someness, convenience and economy and include 
it regularly on your list of grocery supplies. Send 
for a copy of the HEBE book of recipes. Ad- 
dress Home Economy Department, The Hebe 
Company, 3201 Consumers Building, Chicago. 


Seattle 


December 20,1919 


HEBE 


Pure skimmed milk 


evaporated to double strength 


enriched with cocoanut fat 





CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 


2 cups tomatoes 
2 teaspoc _ - — 
“4 teaspoc 

2 cups HE “SE dilute “d with 
two cups water 

2 tablespoons butter 

Dash of Onion salt 

4 tablespoons flour 
teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 


Scald HEBE, cook tomatoes with sugar about 
fifteen minutes, melt butter, rub in flour and 
add HEBE gradually until all is 
Force tomatoes through fine sieve. 
mixture and add seasoning. This will serve 
siX persons. 


boiling. 
Combine 


40 C Of AW t 
ampquno% ae 
on SKIMNG x | 
. VEGETABLE’ 


CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE FAT 
25.5% TOTAL SOLIDS. 
\ THE HEBE COMPANY j 
S Tay ES: CHICAGO - SEATTLE,USA 4 
ee 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“it don’t go with me,” Starlow splut- 
tered. “This frozen English way don’t do 
with you Canadians. You've got to be 
born with it to get away with it. You are 
in the chilled-meat car and the ice has given 
out. You may catch the ladies with your 
smooth tongue, but not Starlow. Oh, no, 
not Starlow.” He shook his head till Roger 
thought he must shake it off. 

“Let it all come out, Mr. Starlow,” 
Roger said with amaddeningsmile.‘ *You’ve 
been storing it up, I see, since I was com- 
pelled to take away your pistol and glasses. 
Pour it out. It will relieve you.” 

Starlow passed his hand over his fore- 
head and regained some degree of self- 
control. 

“*T demand it,”’ he said a little less offen- 
sively. ‘I demand to know if you are court- 
ing Miss Lingard.” He bent over until his 
face was within two feet of Roger’s, and his 
fingers straightened and closed and clenched 
with such force that Roger actually saw 
the delicate skin on the back of one hand 
part in a long thin line. 

“Don’t bea fool,” the latter cried sharply. 

“T took your pistol, and you can’t fight 
with your fists.””. He pointed to the hand. 


The American glanced at the broken 
skin. ‘‘No,” he muttered. “I couldn’t 


He sat down reluctantly. 
he said sullenly. ‘I lost my 


make good.” 
“I’m sorry,” 
temper.” 

Roger nodded. ‘“‘Why? I have only five 
minutes.” 

**About Miss Lingard?” 

‘I am very curious,” Roger said slowly. 
“T can’t think how an American, a stranger, 
should become Miss Lingard’s guardian.” 

“T haven’t handled this right,” was 
Starlow’s ingenuous but surly admission. 
“T am Miss Elliott’s guardian.” 

Roger rose to his feet at these unex- 
pected words. He looked in silence into 
the eyes of Mr. Starlow, and gravely shook 
his head. ‘‘ We cannot discuss all the ladies 
in the neighBorhood in succession,” he said 
with insolent disdain. He turned toward 
the door. Mr. Starlow bounded up and 
stood in front of him. 

“T am American,” Starlow cried. “‘So 
is she. She is alone here. She has no one 
to take her part. I make myself her guard- 
ian. Do you hear? I, myself. I’ve seen 
you going there, day after day, time after 
time. And now I’m told you're courting 
Miss Lingard. Sir, I demand your inten- 


tions.” 

Roger was instantly appeased. Mr. 
Starlow’s methods were bungling, and his 
manner was offensive, but a chivalrous 
American idea appeared to guide his action. 

“T am Roger Lingard,” Roger abruptly 
announce ed. 

‘The missing heir? 
‘The missing heir. 
“Say, there’s been considerable sleuth- 

ing for you. What’s the idea?” Starlow 
was eying him with an intent curiosity. 

“Some little things to settle up first. You 
see now that I am an American citizen just 
the same as you, and just as much entitled 
as you to appoint myself the guardian of 
any American young lady. So,” Roger 
smiled pleasantly into the face of Mr. Star- 
low, ‘‘you’re satisfied, I hope.” 

‘Pretty near,” the other agreed; ‘but 
not quite. There’s two young ladies, you 
know.” 

“One is my cousin,” Roger explained; 
“and she has not the slightest intention of 
marrying me.” 

Starlow pondered on this and looked 
into blank eyes with an amiable grin. 
“Eight bells and all’s we ll,”’ he cried with an 
accent of great relief. ‘‘ Now the lady is off 
my mirid, and you being what you are, you 
can do something for me if you will.’”” He 
bit off the end of a black cigar and lighted 
it up. “She was 3174.6 net tons,”’ he said, 
“and I was master. She was flying the 
Stars and Stripes and requisitioned by the 
army, working Suicide Lane.” 

‘Suicide Lane?"’ Roger repeated, ques- 
tioning. 

“Yes, from the Bristol Channel to Brest 
with coal forthe A. E. F. There were thirty- 
five American steamers at one time carry- 
ing coal for our locomotives and bunkers in 
France. On the morning of the seventh of 
May I was sitting at breakfast in the cabin. 
It was a bright sunshiny day and I was on 
the land side of the convoy, twenty-seven 
ships in all, just off Newquay in Cornwall, 
not five miles away. I was putting my fork 


” 


” 


in my mouth with a piece of salted herring 
on it when I looked through the porthole. 
A torpedo was coming, aimed straight at 
my eye. 


It seemed ten feet away. There 
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was a yell from the deck. I rushed to the 
bridge. Nothing happened. The blamed 
thing, the lookout said, seemed to stop 
dead. Whether it sank or was diverted we 
never knew. A second got us. We saw it 
but we couldn’t dodge it. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of getting into boats. The hull just 
seemed to fall in two parts by the bridge. I 
fell right into the opening, and I heard the 
deck jam together again over my head. The 
next thing I knew I was lying on the beach 
at Newquay without any skin on either 
hand—steamed off, somehow, somewhere, 
as I fel! through some broken steam pipes. 
Within an hour they had me in hospital, 
and they gave me the new treatment, stuff 
that made a skin and let a new skin grow 
underneath. No pain to speak of; oh, 
wonderful! Then it was here for the hands 
to harden. I couldn’t touch anything for 
weeks without gloves.” 

““Why didn’t you tell us?” Roger asked 
apologetically. 

“Some little things to settle up first,’’ 
said Captain Starlow with a grin. 

‘Any lives lost? 

“A Port uguese fireman, no more. Now 
I've never sailed blue waters before. I 
don’t know any country but my own. I 
don't understand the customs here. My 
father lives in Minnesota. I just want you 
to look me up. I want you to cable my 
father. I’m asking you to fix yourself at 
my expense, so as you can say, ‘Starlow is 
all right. He’s got ten thousand dollars 
stowed away. He’s going back in as cap- 
tain as soon as may be, at two-fifty per 
month, plus fifty per cent bonus.’ ”’ 

Roger’s growing interest in this conver- 
sation was suddenly fanned into a burning 
flame. ‘‘Sounds like you're going to be 
married,” he said. 

““You’ve guessed it.’”” Mr. Starlow’s dig- 
nified reticence was dropped as a warm 
cloak falls in the sunshine. ‘I’ve got the 
prize young lady of two worlds,”’ he cried 
with a proud laugh. “‘She don’t ask about 
me. She trusts me. But I want her to 
know. I want her to know through you. 
She trusts you.” 

“Ah! Then —~—” 

“Yes. You couldn’t make a mistake. 
There is only one young lady in the country 
that measures up to the description.” 

“Put it there!’ Roger cried, stretching 
out the hand of warm congratulation. 
“Miss Turle will have some money to put 
with yours. 

“Tae, Captain Starlow indignantly 
exclaimed, “cuts no ice. 

“Of course it does. I am her cousin, re- 
member, Charity will have this house for 
her life. I can’t give it to her, for the law 
doesn’t allow it. She will have five hundred 
pounds a year for her life, and the principal 
will be divided among her children when 
they come of age.” 

tHe knew exactly what to say, Bickley 
Ryker had taught him that. But Captain 
Starlow haughtily proclaimed himself fully 
capable of taking care of his own family, 
and announced that he accepted no charity 
with Charity. 

Roger laughed and said that was her 
business. 

“It’s the custom of the country,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and you can’t prevent her follow- 
ing it.””. He glanced at the big clock. ‘I’m 
off for London,” he cried gayly, ‘‘and I’ve 
one or two things to see to first.” 

He shook hands again most warmly. “i 
wish you both every a, he said, 

“Write the addresses. I'll cable.” 

He ran out, jumped into the waiting trap 
and just caught the train. From Glou- 
cester he wired a mysterious message to 
Miss Elliott. “‘The third time’s lucky,” 
was all he said. 

xv 


OROTHY LINGARD stood in the ga- 

zebo on the wall and sometimes peered 
through the jalousies down toward Castle- 
chepe, and sometimes up the village street 
through the leafless branches of the old 
oak, and sometimes toward the east, where 
the road still followed the park wall. A 
hard frost followed by a high wind had pre- 
maturely stripped even the oak trees, and 
the Lingard estate stretched visibly before 
her in every direction. In an ordinary time 
those unscreened fields would have de- 
lighted Dorothy, whose pleasures were win- 
ter pleasures, and to whom open country 
meant better fox-hunting; but to-day she 
thought neither of estates nor of horses nor 
of hounds. Bickley Ryker was to come to 
her at the hospital at four o'clock, and he 
must almost certainly pass this way. She 
was passionately curious. She was sick 
with fear, The pupils of her eyes were 
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distended, and her breath came and went in 
gasps which formed cloudlets of white mist 
in the frosty air. She had thrown him over. 
For less, far less provocation than that he 
had once roughly shaken her. 

As she flitted from lattice to lattice 
tensely watching, shivering notwithstand- 
ing her heavy furs but not knowing that 
she was cold, her distracted, disconnected 
thought sought in vain for the secret of the 
domination of his passionate, masterful let- 
ters. He had said in his first letter to her 
that he was sorry he had lost his temper 
and forgotten himself, but he had also said 
he had great provocation. Her first little 
note to him had crossed his letter to her. 
In the note she had expressed humble apolo- 
gies for insulting the soldiers, and she had 
been silent about the chastisement she had 
received. His letter, little humble though 
it was, had thrilled her; a real love letter, a 
passionate outpouring dashed off behind 
the trenches without restraint of thought 
or word; a letter unjustified by his rela- 
tions with her, but more than justified by 
the conditions under which it was written. 

So the correspondence had begun. Quickly 
kindled by his ardor her answers had be- 
come love letters. <A gallant officer in 
hourly peril, far away, dim, shadowy, think- 
ing always of her, writing daily to her; a 
daring correspondent, master of vivid words, 
baring his heart to her, careless of reti- 
cences, forgetting censorships; she had read 
with a high emotion that he was coming 
to her. 

As the day approached the rapture of ro- 
mance steadily declined, until at last she 
saw Colonel Bickley Ryker amid his old 
surroundings as her father’s one-time or- 
derly, and her personal slave and attend- 
ant. He had polished her shoes many a 
time. He had fetched and carried for her. 
Once in a rage she had struck him in the 
face with her riding whip. He had saluted, 
and she had burst into tears and begged 
his pardon. He had ridden behind her as 
groom and been ordered abruptly about by 
her friends, If these memories had thrust 
themselves in they had been burned in the 
flame of his letters; but now they would 
obtrude and would not down. 

It was on the morning of his coming that 
she casually learned that he had corre- 
sponded with Charity Turle. This had 
proved the climax. Charity, like himself, 
was a descendant of churls. The lady of 
the manor might even be the successor of 
the village girl in the affections of Bickley 
Ryker. She had dashed off a note in which 
she had said that it was all a mistake and 
that she trusted to him to return her let- 
ters and forget her. Panic-stricken she had 
prepared for immediate flight, sure of effec 
tive protection with the duchess, who 
would greatly disapprove a marriage with 
Bickley Ryker. But intense curiosity and 
thrilling fear held her fast and led her well 
in advance of the appointed hour to the 
summerhouse on the wall. 

When she had seen him pass and repass 
after reading the note which he would find 
at the hospital, she would fly across fields 
to Minturn, borrow a trap, and drive by 
byways to Dundry Towers. She wondered 
as she stood restless sentry in the gazebo 
what business called him to the village, and 
why he had written that he must go there 
first and could not come direct to her from 
the train. Was it to bid farewell to Charity? 
What was the expression that people used? 
She rec: ‘alled it. Was he going to square the 
cottager’s daughter before his engagement 
to the lady of the manor was announced? 
That was the usual thing, she understood, 
if entanglements existed. Dorothy's fine 
nostrils quivered with disdain. 

She heard a trap approaching. Kellie 
Hill was passing; another of these strange 
war products, forced on her by topsy-turvy 
conditions and the duchess’ support. This 
impertinent Canadian had tried to make 
serious love to her, and a wasp’s sting had 
spared him a scathing rebuke for his pre 
sumption. Had he read the page he had 
rescued from the decoy pool? Of course, 
Did he know who wrote it? Probably. 
That was another reason for hating him. 
He was the only one who would know that 
she had gone mad for two months and fan- 
cied herself in love with Bickley Ryker 
Always interfering, always witness of her 
moments of temper or weakness, Kellie 
Hill was detestable. There was no good in 
anybody for Dorothy in that hour. An 
automobile stopped beneath the oak tree 
and Bickley Ryker got out. Her straining 
eyes peered through the lattice, and her lids 
were pressed together until she was looking 
between narrow siits. She admitted his 
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fine bearing, his soldierly carriage; these 
were now defects to her, for they were the 
results of his training as a private soldier. 
He did not look the gentleman, she told 
herself; he looked only the professional 
soldier. He glanced up at the oak. Doro- 
thy drew back. She had glimpsed his 
face. It was radiant, triumphant, its ha- 
bitual hard expression softened, its smile 
that of a happy man. She pressed her hand 
hard over her heart. It seemed that he 
must hear its beating as he came through 
the open door in the wall and passed almost 
beneath her. She followed that erect back 
with straining eyes until it was lost to sight 
behind an evergreen tree. More fright- 
ened now than ever she put her hand on 
the knob, resolved on instant flight; but 
she could not go. A maddening morbid in 
terest, a passionate trembling curiosity, 
held her. She stood, bending forward, her 
eyes fixed on the spot at which he must re- 


appear. Yet he could not come for nearly 
half an hour. 
After a time the doctor's automobile 


“ame from Castlechepe and deposited Char- 
ity Turle beneath the oak. It was not 
then to bid farewell to Charity that Bick- 
ley Ryker had come first to the village. 
Dorothy would have been more angry 
could she have known that after seeing 
Roger Lingard he had motored to a village 
miles away to spend ten minutes with an 
old aunt, who was bedridden, who received 
an old-age pension, and to whom kind poor 
neighbors often sent in a plate of food from 
their own sparsely furnished tables. 

“Thank you, doctor,” Charity’s clear 
voice rang through the frosty air. 

** Always glad to give you a lift,”’ the doc- 
tor said as he went on. ‘“‘You make me 
feel brighter. . 

Dorothy’ 8 lips curled. Her rival? Per- 
haps. Charity was overdressed ftr her po- 
sition. Barmaids in hotels came into some 
contact with ladies and so learned how to 
wear their clothes. Dorothy looked Char- 
ity over from bitter eyes, hoping to detect 
the loose end that invariably marked the 
villager who tried to ape her betters, and she 
was angry that she could not find it. Char- 
ity’s fur-trimmed coat was London made, 
and the fur was real, and Charity’s hat was 
offensively becoming. Dorothy had plenty 
of time for a minute examination, for the 
unsuspecting object of her inspection sat 
beneath the oak tree. For Charity to idle 
thus on a cold November day was unac- 
countable, but presently the explanation 
arrived, for the mysterious American with 
the white hands came swinging down the 
street. ‘‘An assignation.” 

The offensive word was murmured con 
temptuously and an ugly curl came again 
to the lips as Dorothy saw his face. It held 
the expression which had dignified and sof- 
tened that of Bickley Ryker. 

*“‘News!"’ Mr. Starlow called out. ‘‘A 
bune h of it in ten words. What price? What 
price? ’ 

Charity chided with uplifted finger and 
a shake of the head. “I don’t buy with my 
eyes shut,” she said, smiling. 

She moved a little and Mr. Starlow sat 
very close to her 

“It'll make your mouth open,” he said 
as he put his slowly darkening hand over 
hers and clasped it. 

He looked up and down the road and 
everywhere but at the silent summerhouse 
on the wall, then he put his head close to 
Charity’s. ‘‘ Will you pay?” he murmured, 

Dorothy could not hear, but it was suf- 
ficiently clear that he was bartering for a 
kiss. Lovers, and so desperately bucolic 
that they followed the rustic custom; they 
spooned beneath the oak. Such was Doro- 
thy’s contemptuous thought. Sitting there, 
so close together, was public notice to the 
village. It was equivalent to a paragraph 
in the Morning Post, which cost a guinea, 


and would ceremoniously read: ‘‘A mar- 
riage has been arranged,”’ and so on. 
Dorothy watched Charity edge away, 


shaking her head, saw the humility of the 
baffled lover, and noted his quick accept- 
of defeat 


ance Dorothy snorted slightly, 
elegantly, still it was a snort. Bickley 
Ryker would not be so easily stopped. 
These Americans were milksops; Cana- 


dians too; Kellie Hill had not once scared 
her. He had just followed her like a dog. 
Bickley Ryker would have led. She turned 
and watched the way whence he must come. 
She was in a tremor of fear which exqui- 
sitely exhilarated her. If he found her any- 
thing might happen. He might even kill 
her. She dwelt on that thought with a 
quivering delight. 
(Continued on Page 96 
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Continued from Page 93) 

Meanwhile, as she watched, Mr. Starlow, 
unrewarded, parted with the news which 
was to make Charity’s mouth open, It 
did, but not in his sense. When Charity 
heard that Kellie Hill was the missing 
Lingard she poured out scathing adjectives, 
Such deceit was mean, sneaking, lowbred, 
absolutely rotten, contemptible. 


“Steady, steady,” Starlow said. “What 
harm did he do? None. What good? A 
lot And why was he hiding his name? Give 
a gues 


‘Did he tell you?”’ Charity asked coolly. 

‘No, I'm guessing too. I guess that he 
had a pretty fine idea. He was giving the 
Lingard girl her chance, and she didn’t 


take it, so now he comes out in the open, 
Th adh the angle I see it from. Yesterday 
he was after her. To- day he’s not.”’ 

“'She’ s refused him?" Charity exclaimed 
sharply. ‘‘And he was never in love with 
her?"’ Charity’s voice was a trifle shrill. 


“You've got it,” Mr. Starlow agreed. 

She turned troubled eyes on him, then 
she looked this way and that, and seeing 
leaned her head forward. ‘‘ Your 
news is worth two,” she said. ‘‘ Here’s one 
on account.”” She made a round O of her 
red inviting lips and Mr. Starlow kissed 
her with ardent respect. 

“You do love mea little? Just a little?” 
said happy Starlow in a tremulous voice, 

“T warned you that you must teach me 
th: at,” * Charity answered as she drew away. 

“But you are beginning to learn?” 
‘There is plenty of time. I like you. We 

shall get on awfully well together. You 
shall take me to the States as soon as this 
war is over, and I'll run a farm, and you'll 
run a ship.” 

“You English,” 
sigh as he clasped her hand, 
strained.” 


“We don't 


nobody 


Mr. Starlow said with a 
“are awful re- 


bubble over easily,”” was 
Charity’s answer, “but we play the game.” 

“You do that,” he rejoined. ‘* He wanted 
that you should have some money from him 
every year. I told him my wife should be 
beholden to no man.” 

Mr. Starlow heard with surprise that he 
must not refuse. A marriage settlement 
was a wedding present, Charity explained, 
and could be accepted from any relative, 
however distant. 

“IT shall not come to you empty-handed,” 
she said, and she glanced at him with a kind 
of pitiful apology which a lover could not 
be expected to recognize or understand. “I 
will make you happy,” she murmured with 
a timidity in her utterance quite unusual 
there; and she let him take another kiss. 
Then they rose and strolled up the street 
together 

Dorothy saw Bickley Ryker coming. He 
was striding along at a great pace, and as he 
came nearer she saw that his hands were 
clenched and that an edge of paper pro- 
jected from one fist. She thought that was 
her letter. His head was held as high as be- 
fore, and his shoulders were braced as 
squarely. And now she could see his face, 
She had imagined ravages there. A set jaw 
and eyes sternly fixed on distance; a face of 
stone with cruel lines; no more, but enough 
to increase her fear. She quaked, but her 
trembling fingers, apparently against her 
will, clutched the hasp. She flung the shut- 
ter wide with a bang, and stood motionless 
looking down on him, outwardly composed, 
steady, apparently contemptuously fearless. 

He glanced and bounded up the steps. 

“He will kill me,” she thought, and she 
stood unmoved as he rammed a shoulder at 
the door and smashed the bolt from rotting 
wood. She turned like an automaton as he 
stood before her, and faced him with wide, 
unwinking eyes whose dilated pupils gave 
dim vision, He raised his hands. She did 
not flinch. But they clasped her waist. He 
drew her to him, held her stifling, and 
pressed his lips to hers. Her lids dropped. 
She lay unresisting in his arms. 

At length he held her away from him. 
Her eyes fluttered open. 

‘No more jokes like that!" he said. His 
voice was husky. His arms were trembling. 
She did not answer, and he shook her gen- 


tly. ‘No more!” he said with a harsh em- 
phasis. 
“No; | am sorry,”’ she murmured. 


“Do you love me?” he demanded. 

Again no answer. Again he crushed her 
to him and again once more he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered. 

He set her down, not too gently, on the 
seat. 

‘Look atme,” he ordered, andshe obeyed. 
“You were ashamed of me,” he said, “when 
it came to the meeting. Is that it?” 
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She drew a deep sigh as one waking 
might, and seemed to find it hard to focus 
him with her eyes. She nodded assent. 

“But you love me, and couldn’t let me 
pass, and opened the shutter.’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘I1—1I— wanted to 
see what you would do,” she said, sitting 
more upright and coming more to herself. 

The answer was so odd, so unexpected 
that he burst into a harsh laugh. It re- 
lieved the tension. Both came slightly 
nearer normal. 

“Now you know,” he said. ‘You're 
just a kid suffering from war strain, and 
other strains. Did you know that Kellie 
Hill was your Cousin Roger?”’ 

“T hate him. No. I don’t 
he is.” 

He bent over her. 
over and marry him I will kill you. 
believe that?” 

She smiled. ‘I love you, Bick,’ 
mured. 

He sat by her and put an arm about her 
and pressed her head to his shoulder. She 
rested contented, peaceful. 

Meanwhile Charity and her lover had 
found Mary — in the kitchen of the 
home farm. Captain Starlow with a look 


care who 


“If you throw me 
Do you 


* she mur- 


of guilt bowed with aes respect. To 
the salutation Miss Elliott paid no atten- 
tion whatever. She ignored him. There 


was exchange of cool greetings with Char- 
ity. The two women had hardly met and 
now each was wondering what the other 
was to Roger Lingard, and each was fearful 
lest the other should know of that curiosity. 
Miss Elliott had made one of her very occa- 
sional descents into the village in search of 
butter—at least she told herself that she 
sought butter, but her real quest was knowl- 
edge of Charity’s answer to Roger Lin- 
gard’s proposal. No one could look so 
sober as this girl looked, she decided, after 
having had such a proposal. 

Charity was fair about butter, and per- 
mitted no personal prejudice to interfere 
with her distribution of the prized com- 
modity. She would spare Miss Elliott half 
a pound, she said. When she returned from 
the dairy she found that Captain Starlow 
had slipped away, and she came to a sud- 
den decision. If he could not stand up for 
himself it must be her task to protect him, 
She wanted a quarrel, anyhow. Everything 
had gone wrong with her, and she was in- 
tensely prejudiced against this aloof and se- 
cluded Miss Elliott, who had come into the 
neighborhood dressed like an actress, had 
never done a stroke of work, and who made 
no advances to the village. 

“One and threppence, ples se,”” 
handing over the butter. 
speak to Captain Starlow? 

This blunt question was put aggressively. 
Miss Elliott's only answer was a slight lift- 
ing of her delicate straight brows, and a 
flash from her surprised eyes. She turned 
to go. 

“TI will have an answer,” said downright 
Charity, who stood nearer to the door, her 
fine shoulders squared and her flaxen head 
flung back. 

Mary Elliott, perplexed, said quietly: “I 
do not know him. Will you let me pass, 
please? 

Charity stood like a rock. Miss Elliott 
fastidiously swept her handkerchief over a 
chair and sat down. This white handker- 
chief so used was a red rag to a proud 


she said, 


“Why don’t you 


9 


housekeeper. Charity’s brown cheeks 
flushed and the light of battle shone in her 
eyes. 


Mary sat as she had when Roger had 
thought of her as a stone image. She had 
the gift of a statuesque immobility; not 
that of Dorothy, who was obviously always 
flaming within when she sat so still —but 
rather that of a dreamer who glides into 
another world until the trifling vexations of 
this shall have adjusted themselves. 

All the bitter disappointments and disil- 
lusions of Charity had come to a climax 
this day. She recalled the incidental gossip 
about the visits of Kellie Hill to Farmer 
Tudd’s house. This gossip had a new mean- 
ing now that she knew that Kellie Hill had 
never been in love with Dorothy. She saw 
in Mary Elliott her successful rival, and she 
recognized in that rival’s calm dignity a 
class sign. This American girl belonged to 
the order that she hated and was going to 
America to escape from; they had them 
over there, too, then. They had these 
women who would not fight it out with you, 
but just shut up inside themselves and let 
you storm yourself out, and then marched 
away as though they had won the battle. 
Mary Elliott was a type to her, just as 
Dorothy had been and was; and she was 
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the more resentful against the individual 
and the type because she knew in her heart 
that Starlow recognized the type and bowed 
before the individual. He had tamely sub- 
mitted to this girl’s insolent ignoring of 
him. He had slunk away. To Charity it 
seemed like desertion of her. 

She leaned back against the spotless 
kitchen table and caught its edges with a 
hand on either side. Her new engagement 
ring was conspicuous through no intention 
of hers. Her stare at her visitor could only 
be described as rude, but she was no longer 
repelled by icy dignity. 

“If you have a special interest in Cap- 
tain Starlow, Miss Turle,” said Mary El- 
liott, ‘I shall be glad to explain.” Miss 
Elliott’s voice was soft and her sudden smile 
extraordinarily cheerful. She looked with 
an inviting cordiality into Charity’s hard 
eyes. 

“We are engaged.”” Charity’s manner 

was ¢ urt, but she was already relenting. 
“T hope you will be very happy, Miss 
Turle.” The blithe voice rang out like a 
bell and it seemed to C harity that this odd 
girl appeared in an instant to have dropped 
some years. 

“Thank you.” Charity accepted these 
good wishes without enthusiasm. 

“There’s been a misunderstanding,” 
Mary said. “I thought for a long time that 
Captain Starlow was watching me. He 
seemed to be following me about.” She 
burst out into one of those catching laughs 
that Roger so loved to hear. “‘ He had some- 
body more interesting to follow,” she added. 
“I suppose that I was nervous and that he 
and I liked the same walks.” 

“No.” Charity slipped off her cloak. 
“Loose yours, Miss Elliott, or take it off.’’ 
The kitchen fire was hot, and the encir- 
cling settle shut off all drafts. ‘‘He did 
watch you, and he did follow you. When 
I got to know him well he had to explain 
that of course.” 

“Of course,’’ Mary assented. 

She was curious, but only slightly cu- 
rious. Charity was engaged, that was 
enough for one day. Roger had played the 
game through. He had won by losing two 
girls. It shall be frankly admitted that 
Miss Elliott in that exhilarated moment 
said to herself: “It’s my turn now. 

“Captain Starlow was not trained for a 
watchdog or a guardian.” Charity smiled 
as she seated herself in front of the fire. She 
amused herself by unfolding her little story 
by degrees, warmed by the engaging man- 
ner of her visitor, and fighting against a 
bitter undercurrent of antagonism. If 
Roger Lingard was interested in this girl 
why should she, Charity, play the jealous 
fool and perhaps expose a secret which 
must now be guarded with a double care? 
Charity had no thought of disloyalty to- 
ward Captain Starlow. 

She told how he had been torpedoed and 
sent here to recuperate, and the vigor and 
detail of her story brought it all out with a 
vivid sharpness. She was quietly proud as 
she proved Starlow one who acted the man 
when the need came, and she was gratified 
by the quick perception of her listener. 
Mary Elliott approved her man. 

The kettle boiled. Charity sprang up 
and proceeded to make some tea. As she 
measured out the spoonfuls of the stuff 
which was called tea in that hour of the 
war she mentioned casually the name of 
the steamer. “‘The Mary E.,” she said. 
Miss Elliott turned quickly, her brows 
lifted in surprise, 

“Yes,” Charity said; “named after you. 
The pride of your uncle’s fleet. 

She ran to the china closet for the cups, 
and she chuckled as she heard Miss Elliott’s 
following laughter. Oversensitive Charity, 
acutely sensitive to shades of manner, al- 
ways eagerly responsive to camaraderie 
from the cultivated or even from those who 
could have been and were not, was glad to 
have opened friendly relations with the ret- 
icent girl of the hilltop. 

“I read the rest,’””’ Mary cried. “‘My 
dear fussy old uncle. He said ‘Rest at St. 
Dyfrigs. Miss Elliott will be there. Keep 
an eye on her.’” 

“The very words,” Charity said. The 
two looked at each other, commiserating 
man for his abysmal stupidity. ‘‘Captain 
Starlow took his orders as he would take a 
command to keep an eye on the binnacle.” 
Eying Mary she added slowly: ‘‘He kept 
a log of your doings and sent it off weekly.” 

An exchange of glances, a moment’s 
silence, broken by Charity. 

“I stopped it,” she confessed, “some 
weeks ago. I convinced him that you were 
able to take care of yourself. It was hard. 
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He knew his duty to his owner, he said. I 
answered that you were not a ship, that 
you were sailing a straight course, anyhow, 
and that it was enough for him to watch 
me. He had to choose. It was love before 
duty, he said, and walked with me instead 
of following you.” 

“You have the sea words pat,’’ Mary 
commented, a little dryly. 

“T know Captain Starlow rather well,” 
Charity said crisply. She had not been 
able to resist narrating her part in freeing 
this girl from espionage. It was the im- 
pulse of the momentary mood which had 
forced her to remind weeping Dorothy of 
the latter’s insult to the soldiery. The 
never-dying bitterness that she was of sim- 
ple birth was always welling up. “I hope 
you will forgive him.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

It was more pleasantly said than would 
have been the case if Charity had not been 
engaged. Nothing else mattered. The two 
parted shortly. Mary had the butter and 
the precious knowledge. Charity had a 
heavy heart and a joyous smile for Captain 
Starlow when he came that afternoon. 


xvi 

HERE!” Roger cried to the porter at 

the London railway station. 

The demobilized porter moved as fast as 
his healed wound permitted —a tendon was 
stiff—and took the suitcase of an elderly 
gentlemen from a taxi. He led this white- 
mustached colonel of the American Red 
Cross in Roger’s wake, and when the latter 
halted by a compartment in the train, the 
unsuspecting colonel was deposited there. 
Thus it was that by slight diplomacy Roger 
traveled down with Mary Elliott’s uncle. 

At the American Officers’ Club at Ches- 
terfield House, to which he had been invited 
by Captain Silas Hankin, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Roger had the night before heard 
this colonel addressed as Elliott. All Elli- 
otts being dear to him he had listened as 
and when he c ould, had caught reference to 

‘my niece Mary,” and had heard the train 
time fixed for the surprise visit to her. 

The train was starting as the colonel vo- 
ciferously demanded American papers, but 
the girl on the platform shook her head. 
She had sold out. This was no accident, as 
Roger had bought the lot. He produced 
three, offering a choice. The colonel, pleased, 
nodded thanks to the kind young stranger 
and selected his favorite journal. He com- 
mented as he read, and was further pleased 
by the deferential acquiescences of this 
highly intelligent young man. He was ex- 
cited by a hot newspaper attack on ship- 
owners as profiteers. 

“Venomous ignorance!’’ he snapped, to 
which Roger assented with a nod. The colo- 
nel angrily stroked his stiff white mus- 
tache. “‘My company owned seven large 
cargo boats,” he said. ‘“‘Four under the 
British flag were requisitioned by the Brit- 
ish Government, three by the American 
Government. We had no control of them, 
and nothing to say about them, except to 
send them when we were told, and furnish 
the crews. All torpedoed. The lot. Of 
course they were insured at current values. 
Of course we got over twice what they cost 
us. We couldn’t replace them. There were 
no ships for sale. So our doubled capital is 
in Liberty Bonds, and we have profited 
greatly by submarine attacks. Could we 
help it?” 

“How could you?” 
thetically. 

“We couldn't, except by refusing to take 
the money, and why should we make pres- 
ents to underwriters? All the same—all 
the same”’—the colonel slapped his knee 
in irritation —‘‘it’s a disgusting business.” 

He resumed his reading with afrown. He 
was a man who had had one of those round, 
rosy comfortable faces which cheer all to 
look on except the utter failures and the in- 
curably envious. The face was thinner now 
and somewhat lined, and the once placid 
eyes looked strained. The one-time genial 
calm of prosperity, good digestion and 
alienation from all petty worries and an- 
noying contacts had given place to a testy 
skin-deep irritation. Thousands of dollar- 
a-year men like this one were about doing 
serious work, honorably performed. 

Roger’s good luck held. The colonel’s 
cigar case, gently jolted by train movement 
from the pocket of the heavy overcoat lying 
on the ot, fell softly to the floor. Roger 
kicked it under the seat. Presently there 
was a great searching of pockets. The fum- 
ing colonel finally accepted a perfecto, and 
puffed with astonishment and pleasure. 

(Continued on Page 100) 


Roger said sympa- 
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Be a confident hostess — serve 


Wilson’s Ham 


The joy of entertaining is greatest when you 
are sure that your guests will be delighted 
with the quality of the foods upon your table. 
Careful selection, special curing and smoking, 
give to Wilson’s Certified Ham that tender- 
ness of texture, juiciness, and fine, tempting 
flavor which win appreciative approval. 

Like all Wilson products it is prepared and 
handled with the respect your own mother 
would show if she cooked your favorite dish 
for you. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Products, and 
write us for a free copy of ‘*Wilson’s Meat Cookery.” 


Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 1238, Chicago. CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Nothing will please your friends and relatives more 
than to receive a fine Certified Ham or side of 
Certthed Bacon on Christmas morning. Your 


dealer can supply you 
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Speeding up Production 
with Paint 


} ACTORY owners who paint their plants merely 


to cove! the walls overlook the big, vital pur 





pose of factory painting. Paint saves lighting cur- 
rent, speeds up production, cuts manufacturing costs, 
assures accurate work and keeps the working force 
healthy, happy and on the job. 


We have made a fundamental study of paint in 





mills and factories, worked out finishes and systems af 
which wonderfully increase operating efliciency. ; / “y 
A white paint in a factory, which multiplies light, Ps f. a ipo ¥ “| te 
isn’t enough. Usually there is a glare that is trying A aa > 
| d Pou “A LE ie | 
on the eyes, defeating its major purpose. The of SA Me SS ae , 
Sherwin-Williams Product for this use produces a $ ~ 
soft, evenly diffused increased light which relieves ‘on’ a 
. - - - . 7m, 
eye strain. iL; 2 ao } 
For every purpose in the factory we have a finish Ant | 2 see 
| ] ° © “a ] } 
that exactly meets each individual condition, 
-r ; . ° } + 
hat is a typical Sherwin-Williams service, one . 


meaning of the Cover-the-Earth trademark. 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


Flooding a Factory with soft daylight 
by means of paint 





N a factory at Newburgh, N. Y., making 
cotton fabric materials, the Operators 
formerly worked at machines with electric 
lights shining directly on their needles. 
When the walls were painted with 
=, Sherwin-Williams Eggshell Mill White, 
the factory was flooded with soft, dif- 
fused light, permitting the removal of 


| all of the machine lights. This not only 
SS materially reduced lighting costs, but also 
—— . -~ ba 
SS improved the health, spirits and ethciency 
i" of the operators. 
ten The attendance record was better, mis- 


takes were reduced to a minimum, the 
product was improved and production 
increased. 

Sherwin-Williams Eggshell Mill White 
can be used to cover metal, brick, stone, 
mortar, painted or unpainted wood, with 
one coat. In this particular factory it 
covered acceptably the smoke-blackened 
brick boiler room wall. 

Sherwin-Williams Dado Enamel, a wear- 
resisting paint, applied to the walls elbow 
high, prevented soiling where grimy hands 
touched. The walls can be easily wiped 
off and kept clean. 

Sprinkler carriers were indicated by 













Sherwin-Williams Safety Red. Electric 
conduits, steam carriers and other pipes and 
wires have their special colors and can be 
instantly identified anywhere in the plant. 

Sherwin-Williams Metalastic covers and 
protects all metal surfaces. Sherwin- 
Williams Concrete Floor Finish on con- 
crete floors prevents dusting. Sherwin- 
Williams Lustral Enamels are used on all 
machinery. 

We have worked out complete systems 
for Plant Maintenance and standardized 
the painting requirements of some of the 
largest factories in the country. 

The manufacture of factory finishes is 
one phase of our business. Finishes for 


manufactured products is another. The 
practical use of these finishes is essential 
to secure the best results) We are in a 


position to furnish this service through 
our staff of Paint Engineers specializing 
in Plant Maintenance and Modern Finish- 
ing Methods. 

Consult us about your requirements. 
Send for book on Industrial Upkeep. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Corresponde thee, 6 inal Road, N. W., 


Address Ma O ( 


Cleve oO 








| PIGMENTS, 
| DISINFECTANTS aAnbD 


CHEMICALS, 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
He could not know that Roger had specially 
stocked a case at the’ club in preparation 
for just such a happy contingency as had 
occurred, 

Roger became egotistical. He talked 
about himself as he had never talked be- 
fore. He even allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to show his two decorations, the 
Croix de Guerre with two palm leaves, and 
the Russian Order of St. George. He re- 
minded the profoundly interested colonel 
that for political effect a Russian regiment 
had been sent to the French Front by way 
of Vladivostok and the Suez Canal; and 
told how his platoon had been serving on 
the left of this regiment, and how a chance 
had come to him to bring in a wounded 
Russian captain. 

‘*A stroke of luck,” he explained. ‘‘The 
Russian commanding officer had authority 
to decorate, and the wounded man was his 
aide. So I got overpaid for rather a small 
thing.” 

He told how an American boy had hap- 
pened to join the British Army and gain an 
estate in England. He had a high wall 
round it, he said, which was neither useful 
nor ornamental. He was going to pull down 
the wall and use the stone toward the con- 
struction of thirty houses, each with thirty 
acres of land. He was going to sell these 
small farms, he explained, on long-term 
credits to thirty selected British demobi- 
lized privates who had had experience of 
farming. That would be his contribution 
toward satisfying the land hunger of the 
returning soldiery. 

Roger's story, badly told, would have in- 
terested anybody from its nature; but it 
lost nothing as it fell ingenuously from the 
artless lips of a young man determined to 
make a deep impression on the unsuspect- 
ing uncle of Mary Elliott. The colonel’s lik- 
ing for this young American squire who 
smoked such excellent cigars was openly 
expressed. When Roger, about ten o’clock 
the train had started at half past six—un- 
veiled a lunch basket and displayed a whole 
chicken and some sliced ham and other 
things the colonel's liking developed almost 
into affection. He had breakfasted on 
coffee and two-day-old bread. Having 
just arrived from France he did not know 
enough about food conditions in England 
to realize that this opportune raven which 
had brought him meat had achieved a won- 
derful deed. Only a young man in love 
would have condescended to such depths 
of bribery and cajolery as those to which 
Roger had fallen. The two gnawed half 
chickens with eager appetites, and the colo- 
nel grew confidential. 

With a second cigar after lunch his 
talk became cordially intimate, and finally 
touched the only topic which interested 
Roger. 

Roger appeared toc onside rwhen he he rd 
the name tt Miss Elliott. ‘I am sure,” he 
said at length, ‘that I have met her. Isn't 
she staying at one of my farms?” 

“Has she quite recovered?” the colonel 
asked anxiously. 

“Recovered?” A note of surprise marked 
the accent with which Roger repeated the 
word 

‘They called her the Night-Bombing 
Cereus,” the colonel said with a grim smile. 
‘Five shells in six months on her hospitals. 


Does she seem all right? Does she look 
well?” 
“Five times?" 


‘Yes, and the least of them took the front 
off the hut. Does she show it still?” 
“She seemed in perfect health the last 
time I saw her.” 
Roger’s voice was a trifle shaky. 
times! Shells 
The colonel’s anxiety removed, he asked 
himself audibly and testily what the devil 
she was staying down there so long for. 
“You met Miss Elliott at the Duchess of 
( “woyne’ s, I suppose?” he questioned. 
“No, Roger answered; “ casually, that’s 
all. I had to visit the farmer sometimes, 
and I sometimes saw Miss Elliott.” 
“She is not a good correspondent,” her 
uncle complained. ‘“‘And I’ve missed half 


Five 


her letters, anyhow. Do you know the 
duchess? 
“Oh, yes.” 


“I'm going there. She was good enough 
to ask me, though I’ve never met her. We 
have friends in common, and they sent me 
letters for my niece to her.”’ 

‘Please tell me what happened.” 

The colonel explained how she had gone 
in 1915 to the French, armed with a perfect 
knowledge of their language and a year’s 
technical training as a nurse; how she had 
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been sent right to the Front; how she had 
been for a time liaison officer between the 
French and English hospital services; how 
she had gone back to nursing. 

“In March,” said the colonel, ‘she was 
sent suddenly to a poste de secours east of 
Amiens, a most unusual thing, for the 
French keep men only at these front sta- 
tions. The aide majeur and the sous-aide 
were killed the first night, and her hut was 
wrecked. Two more such night attacks 
from invisible skies in two weeks. Then 
they sent her as infirmiére principale to 
Montdidier, and they got her there too. 
That finished her for the time. They sent her 
to the Riviera. She basked, as she says, at 
the Hotel Lamartine, in Nice. She pulled 
herself together in three months and then 
went to Nancy, glad to be with Americans, 
She was head nurse in an evacuation hos- 
pital. Thesecond night they got it. She was 
picked up insensible from its ruins. They 
put her in the hospital train and she never 
recovered consciousness in the twenty-four 
hours to Paris. When I got to her in 
Neuilly she insisted on coming to a certain 
fixed preordained farmhouse in Monmouth- 
shire. She had nursed a boy from that 
house, she said, and he had described his 
home as a lonely hilltop where larks sang 
and lapwings whirled. She said these words 
over and over, and cried. So I wrote to his 
parents, They were grateful. It was quickly 
arranged. She was not fit to travel alone, 
but there was nobody to send.” 

A long silence followed. Roger seemed 
to be dozing. He was in reality shocked 
dumb. He heard the shells bursting, and 
he saw Mary Elliott picked up unconscious. 
He knew now why she had wished to escape 
all reference to war, why at first she had 
seemed so isolated and indifferent. He 
thought himself witless not to have guessed, 
and was ashamed that he had presumed to 
censure her. When at last the colonel spoke 
again he heard with indifference the news 
that peace was in sight, that it might come 
at any moment. 

“T left Paris day 
colonel said, “and 
thority.” 

Roger nodded mechanically. 
heard many things on high authority. 
was not impressed. 

“*Miss Elliott,” he said, “has not said a 
word about herself.” 

“T had to pledge the farmer to secrecy,’ 
the colonel rejoined. ‘She had the Frenc h 
Cross, you know, and was made a lot of. 
She was afraid of being lionized.” 

“She escaped that all right.” 

The colonel nodded. “I know. One of 
my captains was convalescing at St. Dyfrigs 
and he mentioned her name now and ag: sin, 
He doesn't now. I can’t —_ rstand it.’ 

“Starlow,” Roger dryly said, ‘is going 
tomarry a connection of mine.” He handed 
over another cigar, and the colonel chuckled 
between puffs. 

“*T understand now,” he said. 

He listened, pleased, to a panegyric of 
Charity Turle. Roger was soeloquent about 
her that they had almost reached Castle- 
chepe before the subject was closed. He 
was relieved to learn that the colonel was 
going on to the next station, which was 
nearer 1o Dundry Towers. That opened a 
chance to warn Mary to expect a visitor, 
and an opportunity for a talk on another 
matte r vastly more important. 

“You've made this journe y mighty pleas- 
ant, Mr. Lingard,” the colonel said as they 
parted at the station. ‘I shall never be 
able to repay you.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” 
e — atic exit speech. 

Half an hour later, rushing to Mary El- 
liott, he was stayed at the St. Dyfrigs post 
office by arg apparition. The postmistress, 
without straw bonnet or false front, her 
hairless head round and yellow like some 
Dutch cheeses, swayed and swung her hands 
and gibbered. 

“Peace!” She got the word out and 
sank to the floor. Roger jumped over her 
prone body and caught the swinging re- 


before yesterday,” the 
I have it on high au- 


He had 
He 


was Roger’s 


ceiver. The news was official: “An armi- 
stice.” 

He ran down the village street shouting: 
“Peace! Peace!” 


The houses shot their inmates out. Even 
the old schoolmaster ran. Roger from the 
bench beneath the oak told them. It was 
right. It was true. It had come from gov- 
ernment. They stood, silent, staring, dazed; 
notasound; nota movement. Then Char- 
ity’s voice rang out, clear, strong. But they 
never finished the first bar of God Save the 
King. The women were crying too hard, 
the men breathing too thickly. 
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“Tt’s come at last!” Roger said. “It’s 
here. The killing is over. They asked it. 
They had to ask it. We’ve won! We've 
won! We've got ——” 

He could not go on. Tamsa James had 
edged away. She was a widow and her 
only son had been killed four days before. 
The little crowd turned, following his eyes. 
Charity and Nancy Baines went after her 
and put their arms about her. She straight- 
ened at their touch. 

“Your son’s safe, Nancy,” Tamsa said. 
“‘T’m glad for ye.” She came back with 
head high held. 

“At the hall to-night,” Roger cried. 
‘*We’ll have something doing there.” 

They cheered and they roared and pres- 
ently these cheers were for the new squire. 
Wooden-legged Tim Parfitt and the philo- 
sophie schoolmaster were the first to seize 
him. He was shouldered and carried round 
and round the oak tree. When he recovered 
his senses, so to speak, after this gratifying 
manhandling, the children stood in a row: 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light? 


fae sang a stanza through, and then 
they clasped hands—children and mothers, 
and the old and the young and the rheu- 
matic and the cripples—and danced in a 
circle round the tree and round Roger. But 
he leaped down and joined them. He was 
of them, not above them; and besides, as 
one of them the tears would not show so 
plainly. 

He dropped out abruptly and ran up the 
street. Peace! And Mary Elliott did not 
know. Over the stile and up the field and 
into the larch belt; and then he saw her 
coming, running down the road, 

s it peace?” she called, 

He stood breathless trying to answer, 
but he could only nod. He opened his 
arms and she ran straight into them. He 
held her fast. Her head nestled back. She 
rested, panting, her loosened hair hanging 
over his arm, her eyes closed. His lips 
touched her forehead, then her lips, but 
they could not linger; each was still striv- 
ing for breath. She broke away and stood 
looking at him from eyes like stars. 

“Go to your people,” she said jerkily. 
“You belong to them to-day.’ 

“To-night,” he said, mov ing toward her; 
but she shook her head. “At the hall.” 

“Yes—yes! I'll come. I’m of your peo- 
ple now. Go—now. 

He could not go. She would not let him 
come. He stood, chained, exalted, moved 
to uttermost depths. She bac ked away, 
slowly, reluctantly, looking into his eyes all 
the while, turned at last and sped away up 
the hill. Her ste p lagged with her will. She 
wheeled and waved him to his duty. 

When she had vanished Roger drew a 
deep breath and looked about him as one 
who wakes from a dream. Afterward in 
memory he could count the naked larch 
trunks in the little belt, so sharp was their 
outline to his quicke ned se nses. 

To-night; she was coming to-night. The 
great hall was to open its portals to peace 
and to her. That the joy hour of the world 
should be his also, his special and intimate 
hour, seemed no wonderful coincidence to 
him, It was only right that she should 
come to him amid the splendors of a uni- 
versal rejoicing, and that peace should 
come to the world in his moment of exalted 
glory. He went down through the village 
feeling sorry for those who could celebrate 
no more than a cessation of war. 

Everyone he met was shy and embar- 
rassed. Some little girls curtsied. Some 
boys lifted their hats. Elder girls, singing, 
dropped their voices at his approach. 
Shouting lads skulked away as he came. 
He would have none of this. He laughed 
and talked and joked just as he had when 
he was Kellie Hill. But for that moment on 
the hillside he could not everywhere have 
broken down that wall of class so suddenly 
erected; but he was keyed to irresistible 
powers. His happy magnetism brought an- 
swering freedom of speech and manner. 

By the time he reached the oak tree he 
had learned that that night was to be a wel- 
come to him as well as to peace. Charity, 
elastic, charmingly towheaded, excited, 
rushed by, pausing only to warn him that 
he was not to be allowed in the hall until 
eight o'clock. 

“My dear Charity, it’s peace, not me.” 

She glanced at him oddly, and flushed, 

“You are not exac tly a dove of peace,’ 
she said, ‘“‘but we’re pretending that for 
to-night.’’ She bustled off, hunting food for 
the great supper. 

“Lucky Starlow, happy Charity,” 
thought. 


Roger 
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Lady Milly Barbour, a fairy swathed in 
furs, danced up to him in the park and 
kissed him three times—for Kellie Hill, for 
Roger Lingard and for peace. 

“Aunty’s taken charge and we shall 
stagger you and the rest of humanity to- 
night,” she cried. She hurried away to 
search country-house attics for bunting and 
decorations. 

At his manor house the duchess aston- 
ished him anew by her buoyant youth and 
the happy light in her beautiful eyes. Her 
son was safe. She, too, ordered him away. 

“Come in your parade dress,” she com- 
manded, ‘“‘with your ribbons. Have your 
speech ready. Have you seen Dorothy?” 

“Not since I’ve been Roger Lingard.” 

“Be patient with her, Roger. Think 
what this night must mean to her. Is it 
true—Ryker?” 

He nodded. 

i Stop it,”’ she pleaded. 
ment.’ 

“She wants it.” 

“She wants the bridle. Man to man—to 
escape a precipice; that didn’t mean to 
clasp a yokel’s hand and jump over with 
him. Lingard women never did know when 
to stop. Protect her, Roger.” 

“If she says she loves him, duchess 

“Oh, your sentimental American ideas! 
Run away.” 

Roger hurried to Lebanon Farm, out of 
touch for the first time with the lovely 
duchess. She had spoken treason to love in 
the hour in which it had come to him. His 
eager footsteps hesitated as he scanned the 
stolid front of the house. Things were dif- 
ferent now. Invisible sentinels guarded the 
portals. He swung round to the back. In 
peace or war, in love or out of it, a farm- 
house kitchen door is never barred. A 
ruddy fire roared and the sound of the 
churn came from the dairy. Presently he 
heard Mary’s step on the stone hall floor. 

She hesitated for an instant in the door- 
way, glancing reproach; but her eyes 
dropped and she flushed beautifully as he 
stepped toward her, holding out his arms. 

“You should not,”’ she murmured, “‘ but 
since you have - She lifted a finger to 
her lips and bent her head, listening. ‘“‘It’s 
one step from the churn to the door,” she 
warned. A smile flickered as he dropped 
disappointed arms and retreated a step. 

“Mary,” he whispered, ‘‘I forgot all I 
ran to tell you. I love you.” 

“‘T—knew—that.” 

“And to ask if you love me. 

“You—knew—that.” 

He clasped her. The churn stopped short. 
He leaped backward. The churn resumed. 

“‘And to tell you that your uncle came 


“Refuse a settle- 


” 





down with me. He is wandering about 
Dundry. There’s nobody there to receive 
im.” 

“Oh—I’ll go.” 


“We'll go,” 
ing his great plan. 


he corrected eagerly, unfold- 
“They’ve barred me 
from my own hall till to-night. It’s a big 
welcome to me. You must be in it. You 
must share it. It’s for peace and you and 
me. 

Mary’s eyes widened. He heard her 
sharp little inspired breath of delight. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! That hall. May 
I? Could I?” 

His arms were almost about her waist. 
A heavy footstep sounded without. It was 
only a cow in the farmyard, but the width 
of the table was between them before they 
knew that. 

“IT think,” Mary said with a suppressed 
laugh, ‘‘that you and I could catch the 
pony.” She nodded toward the dairy. “If 
she knows she'll come and help. Wait in 
the barn.” 

He slipped out one way, Mary tiptoed 
the other. She came to him soon, hatted 
and cloaked. 

‘At last,” he thought, but a hen cackled 
madly and a dog came jumping with wild 
barking. 

~- farmyard, ” said Mary demurely, “‘i 
a noisy place.” 

They caught the pony and got away un- 
detected; not that detection mattered, 
but neither wanted to be interrupted by 
any third person in the world. 

“‘And all the time you've had a letter of 
introduction to the duchess,” Roger said as 
they drove down Rodney Hill. 

Mary laughed. 

“If I had crossed fields in French boots 
with heels three inches high,” she said, 
“‘and jumped stiles in narrow skirts with 
eleven lace flounces, and frightened cows 
with a red sunshade with a jeweled handle, 
and carried my letter in a gold purse and 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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just brush and blade— 


—your favorite razor and a Warner self-lathering 
shaving brush make the outfit complete. 


—cut the kit—and reduce the time and incon- 
venience of shaving. 


—perhaps it ought to be called the Warner saving 
brush. 


—the soap you like best is automatically fed from 
the handle into the fine Rudderset brush— 
recharges cost little. 

—and you'll find it the most samitary of brushes. 

—a man’s snappy Christmas gift—sent on receipt 
of price—five dollars—little more than the cost 
of a good old-style brush—from your dealer’s 
or Warner-Patterson-Perry Company, 1024 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ARNER 


SHAVING BRUS 
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(Cencluded from Page 100 
finally got to her with my damp hair hang- 
ing imp beneath a hundred-dollar Paris 
hat he would have thought just what 
you did vi 
“TI? What did I t k?’ 


“A soldier came over a hill,” she said, 
oftly mocking He was a hero. He was 
very neat and full of irage. He marched 
to ‘battle He yvverthrew the colt and 
tumbled into a den of thieves, all heaped 
up with glittering knickna And there 
in the den was a sa 

“Fairy princes 

Mary hook her head “A mysterious 
forbidding young person, all spangled and 
dressed up.” 

‘Dolled up Deliciously scented and 
beautiful.” 

‘Be autiful, inverous,”’ 
r¢ ‘old. he irtle ™ 
*Pardon me,” Mary chided, “this is my 


tory. And he could not make her out and 
he thought her deep and crafty, and a——a 
menace—yes, a menace to society. And 
the girl was mad clear through at his 
austere scrutiny. That’s rather good. That 
describes it. And at being caught like that, 
all dolled up and exquisitely scented! So 
he made up her mind to be as disagreeable 
and make him fetch and carry, 
and give him a chance to see the worst of 
her, and then to make him like her just as 
he was, without any explar ations at all, 
and be sorry he had not understood her at 
the very first glance, notwithstanding all 
the shining gold things and the shimmering 
clothes and the French high-heeled s lippe rs 
which he specially detested.” 

“Oh, oh,”’ Roger cried, “ you loved me at 
first sight!” 

“I could not say that was not true, 
Roger,” she admitted with a frankness 
which thrilled him. “At any rate, | never 
complained that you stole my butter. 

“He tried to probe her soul,”’ she con 
tinued. “tle asked direct questions, indi 
rect que stions, tried everything.” 

‘And learned nothing 

“And all because her kit had been 
bombed to shreds and she was taken to 
Paris with nothing except what she was 
lying in, and a new outtit was wished on 
her while she was dazed and half conscious, 
by a rich and silly old uncle. Oh, Roger, 
my dear Roger, what they did to him, 
those people in the Rue de la Paix! And 
the commissions those salesgirls got out. of 
a poor old Red Cross colonel! ‘T'rés chie, 
nonsieur, just the thing for negligée in the 
country.” And they would hand him a 
blood-red tea gown embroidered with gold 
tars. And I too ill to know or care; and 
when I opened my trunks here ” 
Mary threw up her hands. ‘I was going to 
hide in the house till I could get some re 
spectable things made. And of course you 
must force my door and bring a colt into 
my room and make yourself generally 
offensive. And oh, Roger, I love you!” 

Roger glanced about. Some sheep wan 
dered along 

“Where there are sheep there’s a shep 
herd,”” Mary warned sententiously Then 
she said for the second time that she 
was sorry to have neglected the duche 
“What will she think of me?” she asked 
regretfully. 

“You soon had new clothes 


as she coulk ’ 






” Roger said. 


“Oh, of course you'd ask that. And why 
didn’t L mix in with the village? And why 
was I a shameless idler while everybody 
else worked? And why did I stay here so 
long? Well’’—she hesitated for an instant 
and flushed ; a little ‘life was so exciting.” 

“Exciting?” echoed Roger, smiling. 

“Yes. You see —I never knew when you 
were coming.” 

“You darling! 

“And then suddenly,” she gibed softly, 
quoting his oft-uttered lamentations, “ 
learned that you were the slave of an 
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immemorial past, the inheritor of an an- 
cient tradition, a trustee for posterity, a 
link in a chain.” 

toger laughed. 
said 

‘That made life a whirlwind. Then” 
her voice dropped almost to a whisper 
“‘one afternoon I was potting ferns and 
telling you how to win Dorothy. And I 
knew " Her eyes told him but he 
pressed for words. “I knew that I—that 
! -wanted to be a scheduled heirloom and 
go with the estate to the heir. That made 
life a ¢ yclone.”’ 

“‘An heirloom—you!” he repeated with 
a mock scornful laugh. 

“You had just said it,” she reminded 
him. “You said it of Dorothy—and I en- 
vied her.” 

“But you sent me to her.’ 

“Ah!” She actually pi iled under strain 
of recollected anxiety. ‘“‘It wasn’t easy. 

And to Charity too.” She put a hand on 
his and he felt that it trembled. “Il am 
illy, Roger. I was angry with them be- 
cause they were so blind as not to choose 
you.” Her little laugh quavered into a sigh. 
“*Each time I was sure I had lost you. But 
now I'm rewarded.”” Her voice rang with 
udden joy. “I was tempted, dear,”’ she 
owned. ‘Perhaps you did not owe it to 
them. L told myself that you did not, some- 
times. I thought —I hoped —that you liked 
me best. I had my pirate moods. If you 
had come to me when my heart was flying 
the black flag I should have tried to cap- 
ture you. No quarter for them. But now 
I m so happy.” She drew a deep breath. 
: wonderful and sweet to have a 
clear conscience —and to have you.” 

When a lover hears admissions such as 
these, where are words for answer? He 
worships in humility, in dazed wonder that 
he should be thus exalted. 

A bump, a high lifted near wheel—the 
pair looked into each other’s eyes and 
broke into peals of laughter. Pony and 
cart were on the grass by the lane side, the 
pony contentedly browsing, the cart peril 
ously tilted. They glanced backward and 
ahead and into the fields; but there was 
none to see how love had nearly spilt them 
in a lane. 

“Roger!” The staccato intonation was 
one of distress. 

Roger had a vagrant recollection of Dor- 
othy stung by a wasp and felt a fleeting 
furtive inclination to laugh anew. Such 
tricks the mind plays in supreme moments. 

“Oh, it’s Dorothy's night,’”” Mary wailed. 
Her under lip quivered in a manner which 
would have been thought impossible by 
those who had seen her under fire. 

The eager lover instantly saw her drift. 
“She has Ryker,” he said vehemently. 
‘‘He'll be sure to come.” 

She shook her head. ‘Her only chance 
to be queen of a Lingard festival—her last 
chance — Roger.” Her tone was piteous. 
‘Ll can't go. No, I shan’t see you come 
into your own. No, no, Isay. Please 
don’t tempt me. Let us end it beautifully 
for her, dear. You know better. If 
the bride goes the cousin is not even a 
dimmed star; she’s quenched, To have 
shared it with you * The words trailed 
to a sigh. 

Eloquent appeals, stormy reproaches, 
finally masterful commands; then she 
laughed 

‘We are a couple of kids,” she said. 
“There'll be the wedding to console me. 
Dorothy's night is to-night. Oh, do you 
think I could go and not be at your side? 
Would you mind much if I asked you to 
walk back alone—now? We might meet 
my uncle. He may drive over. He can’t be 
trusted. He's a dear, but he would ask 
everybody about you, and his kind old eyes 
would glisten, and he would talk about his 
little girl, and if you reminded him that I 
had seen active service and he hadn't he'd 
say: ‘Bless you, yes, but that doesn't 


“*T don’t care now,”’ he 


ts so 


make her a judge of men. Women must be 
sheltered.’” 

Her mimicry was so ludicrously perfect 
that Roger had to laugh. He got down 
without protest. She was so generously 
right that he could but yield. 

“The proudest and happiest girl in the 
country will be there only in spirit,’””’ Mary 
said as she leaned over the side of the trap 
and looked love into his eyes. Her last 
words were: “* Make a lot of Dorothy.” 

That night an astonished Mrs. Tudd 
heard with dismay that Mary was not 
going to the great celebration. 

“*But your uncle, miss,’”’ she protested. 
“He left word as he would meet you there. 
He came from Dundry by train just to go 
there.” 

“Serves me right,’”’ Mary said, “for 
keeping away from them all.” 

**And who'd a better right to a long real 
rest?” 

“I’ve not shared their troubles. IT cannot 
share their pleasures. I should be cold- 
shouldered.” 

“There’s one shoulder 
began. 

“Oh, of course, uncle 

“Uncle!” Mrs. Tudd repeated disdain- 
fully, but Mary had disappeared. 

Later Mary heard from Mrs. Tudd of a 
pointed door in a tower, of a corkscrew 
stairway which led to the hidden forgotten 
minstrel gallery, perched high at the east 
end of the hall. Mary leaped for the dresser 
which held the despised French gowns, and 
sniffed with joy the faint scent of their vio- 
let sachets. 

At eight o'clock three old fiddlers struck 
up a tune. It welcomed Mary in her 
ghostly gallery as well as what Tim Parfitt 
called the march of the élite. The notes of 
The Conquering Hero were lost in a cheer 
from a hundred throats which reverberated 
and echoed from the wide walls and tim- 
bered roof. The Duke of Cloyne and 
Charity Turle— Mary leaned forward, not 
believing, yet so it was—-led the entering 
procession, and next came the lovely duchess 
on the arm of Colonel Elliott. 

fary’s eyes shone as she shouted with 
the crowd below. ‘‘ Roger has broken the 
slate,”’ she murmured, by which she meant 
that he had smashed the table of prece- 
dence into fragments; and so he had, after 
a fierce fight with that democratic aristo- 
crat, Tim the Cobbler, ex-footman and 
master of ceremonies. Fifty couples, includ- 
ing all the convalescent officers, all the 
nurses, people from neighboring estates, 
officers from Castlechepe, rr ‘ir wives and 
daughters; they filed in and formed a lane, 
clear across the hall to the red-carpeted 
dais on which stood two gilded chairs like 
thrones with arms which ended in ferocious 
earved and gilded boar heads. 

At Roger’s entry the cheering was frantic. 
He stood bewil lered, embarri assed. Mary’s 
heart bounded. “‘ Poor Roger!”’ She smiled 
as the calm Dorothy steered him along the 
living lane. She knew that Dorothy was 
doing this by the position of her elbow. 
“She does it better than I could,’’ Mary 
thought. ‘‘And she looks like a princess.” 

Mary laughed out loud—there was none 
to hear--as Roger obviously shied at the 
dais and the thrones, and she clapped softly 
as Dorothy seated herself, clasped her hands 
lightly in her lap and graciously surveyed 
the throng. 

“Oh, splendid!” she said under her 
breath. 

Dorothy understood ceremonial. In her 
heart Mary felt that it was a little overdone 
for the changed times, but the flame of self- 
renunciation burned so fiercely that it made 
ashes of criticism. She followed Roger’s 
eyes as he looked at the decorations on the 
grim walls. She saw him turn to Dorothy 
and obviously draw her attention to the 
great stone chimneypiece. 

Mary was sure that he was speaking of 
the American flag which floated on one 
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side. She rose and saluted it, and the 
Union Jack, and the banner which bore the 
red boar’s head on a white ground. She 
thrilled with pleasure before this sangui- 
nary oriflamme of the house of Lingard 
which conspicuously hung among the faded 
rotting bannerets of Crécy and Poitiers and 
Navarre. She dropped into medieval mus- 
ings and pictured Roger in shining armor 
looking up at her from below as she bent 
far over and flung a love guerdon from the 
minstrel gallery to his feet. 

The glamour quickly faded. Her knight 
was now in khaki, mud-covered, haggard, 
spent; and she was in nurse’s dress, bend- 
ing over him. She opened her eyes and 
looked down over the floor with a new 
vision. It was very pretty and she was 
very glad for Roger, but it was pageantry, 
after all. No one had come there in eager 
loyalty to swear fealty or to pledge services 
to a new lord. 

“And who thought they had?” She 
laughed at herself and watched them all 
presented by Tim Parfitt one by one, the 
oldest tenant first, then other yeomen 
farmers and their wives, the schoolmaster 
without his pipe—cottagers, laborers, the 
postmistress in her wig, and last of all the 
fat lady from the turnpike house with her 
great cameo breastpin. Mary drew a deep 
breath of pleasure when Roger stepped 
down from the dais and met them all from 
a level floor. It seemed pathetic to her 
that Dorothy sat still and shook hands 
from an elevation. Roger understood; it 
was a reception, no more, and he was the 
guest of the evening; Dorothy would 
never understand. 

She was glad to see how attentive he was 
to Dorothy and how careful he was that 
she should have all that was due, and more. 
When dancing began she smiled. Roger 
wanted to enjoy himself. Dorothy evi- 
dently wished to be stately. The couple 
disappeared beneath the gallery and Mary 
turned her eyes to her uncle, who was gal- 
lantly dancing with Lady Milly. She saw 
him stand still and look down in surprise 
at the upturned fairylike face. She could 
not guess that he had said with labored un- 
consciousness: ‘*‘Captain Starlow has writ- 
ten sometimes of a soldier named Kellie 
Hill. Is he here?” Mary wondered why 
the couple sat down and what interesting 
story Lady Milly was telling. 

A voice—Roger’s; Mary made a leap for 
the door and gained the landing as Roger 
and Dorothy entered the gallery from the 
other side. She had not known that a sec- 
ond stairway ascended direct from the hall. 
She corkscrewed upward, careless of dust, 
feeling her way. She could hear their 
voices, but not their words. Five minutes 
passed—the time seemed thrice as long 
and then they came out below her. 

“Yes,” Dorothy was saying, “I shall 
marry him. He's very exciting. I hate him 
when he’s away, and when he’s here I am so 
afraid of him that I love him.” 

She heard Roger descend, sniffing, snif- 
fing all the way, and Mary was quite sure 
that he was not weeping over Dorothy’s 
perplexing ideal of love. She went back to 
her seat with a heart beating fast. She 
hoped that her scent had betrayed her. 

When five minutes later she heard sly 
muffled footsteps she pretended absorbed 
interest in the scene before her. When a 
pair of hands were softly pressed over her 
eyes she did not start. When an unnatu- 
rally gasped-out word ‘‘Guess!"’ was hissed 
into her ear she swallowed a lump and 
forced a broken murmur: “‘I can’t think.” 

When her eyes were released she did not 
open them. When her head was slowly 
drawn back and an arm encircled her neck 
she nestled. When a pair of lips were 
pressed on hers she had no measure for 
time. 

Roger took for all that he had missed 
that day. 

(THE END) 
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bot breakfast 
for C) cents 


Just a few cents —tor coffee, butter-and-syruy 
spread pancake sand all! If only the luncheon 
and dinner problem could be solved half so easily ! 


Phose Aunt Jemima Pancakes are sa/isfyving, too 
Not heavy, or anvthing like that-——but you don’t 
start looking at the clock so early wondering if 
it’s not almost time for lunch. 


And oh, how easy they are to make! Everything, 
even powdered sweet milk, comes ready mixed 
in the flour. Beat up with water and the batter’ 
made—on to the griddle with them and they’ re 
done; tender, golden-brown and rich with thi 
real old Southern flavor. 


It’s not often these days that anything so good 


costs so little. Ask your grocer for a package of 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—-and tell old man 
Hl. C. L. to go jump in the lake! 





‘T'’se in town, Honey! 





PANCAKE FLOUR 
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the advantages of 1 y to lessen discom- 


It runs five hours on a gallon of kerosene—the cheap- 
re leisure for self 


est fuel. It cranks itself and stops automatically when 
or wholesome social 
batteries are charged. 
exclusive intace vs Light In Willys Light, the Electric Aute-Lite Corporation 
nigh titme ol il Coy oO useful ha perfected 1 product that will add greatly to the reputa 
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a furious pace northward into the hills. 
One Bob, hostler and confidential man at 
Curley’s Maud S. stables, was driving. 

Twenty minutes later, having found the 
Mary G. untenanted and unguarded, Con- 
nie, armed with a .45 revolver and a dark 
lantern, was being lowered in a mine 
bucket to the bottom of the fifty-foot shaft. 
Bob the hostler waited, alert for every 
movement in the dark chaos of shaft 
houses which fringed the hills. But no one 
moved except a watchman patrolling his 
beat along the dump of the Red Leg a 
quarter of a mile above. Then he was 
hailed softly from below, and gently 
not to exaggerate its creakings—he wound 
up the winch Connie and the 
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expressing the flaw in an otherwise com- “Of course you don’t,” said Connie. 
mendable character. But that eye by now ‘“ Drunk or sober, if he smells you in this 
was growing set, morose. He had simply he'll want millions. I buy it and transfer 
been doing one and the same thing too long Usual arrangement. "T won't appear I'm 
for the general health of his soul. your agent.” 
And under the hills— but the hills always “O.K.,”’ said Martin W. Force. ‘ Where 
keep their secrets. are you going to take him for your little 
Now, Connie sat in the star apartment operation?” 
of the Maison Riche in close consultation * Better get another room on this floor,” 
with Martin W. Force. Spilled out on the said Connie. “Tom Curley and I will want 
black walnut of the center table was a_ to be close to you and the stuff.” 
little heap of carbonate ore, which as they “Cut your wolf loose,”’ said Martin W 
pawed it over ran under their fingers like thoughtfully fondling his red necktie 


7 


sand. Shortly thereafter a confidential bell boy 
“Make your play for him now, boss,’’ from the Maison Riche plucked Tom Cur 
said Connie, “before he sobers up. He _ ley by the sleeve as he stood at the bar 





bucket emerged. 

“Tt’s dead true!” whispered 
Connie as he stepped out. ‘Get 
them horses started and pound ’em 
on the back.” 

But as they rounded a turn of 
the road below the Red Leg two 
lanterns flashed from a growth of 
scrub pine, two figures stepped out 
into the road and a voice exclaimed 
sharply, “‘ Halt!” 

Bob the hostler, seeming to make 
a quick calculation—as men must 
needs do in that period of the 
West—that footpads do not carry 
lanterns, pulled his two champing 
bays to their haunches. The lantern 
light revealed the bearded face and 
the gleaming official badge of Lute | 
Macomber, head mine guard at the 
Red Leg and adjoining Force prop- 
erties, himself a coagent with Connie 
in the purchase of many a promising 
claim. 

**Oh, it’s you, Connie!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘You poor pizen fool, 
you ought to be carryin’ lights on 
a night like this!’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” inquired 
Connie shortly and in a tone of ir- 
ritation. 

“‘Ore stealin’s the matter!” re- 
plied Lute. ‘‘That’s what’s the 
matter! Four sacks from —" 

“Well, keep your troubles to 
yourself! Iain’t stealin’ ore,” re- 
plied Connie. “ Pound your mules 
on the back, Bob—wait a minute 
though!" He leaned over and j 
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, 





dropped his voice to a confidential 
tone. “For the sake of Moses, 
Lute,” he said, “put ene of your 
men on guard at the Mary G, 
Copper Dan has struck it and no- 
body’s at home. I’ve been down 
for a look myself.” 

Lute whistled. 

“Meanin’?”’ he inquired, 

“ Meanin’,” replied Connie, “he 
thinks he’s keepin’ it all to himself 
and he’s gettin’ drunk at the Ari 
zona House. It’s to-night or never 
for Martin W.” 

“You don't sayso!” began Lute. 
But the rest of that sentence was 
lost on the nipping mountain breeze 
as Bob, responsive to Connie’s come 
mands, plied the whip. 

And now through the abundant, 
flamboyant, bubbling life of Coro- 
nado Camp, newly rich and madly 
spending, three or four currents 
of destiny were flowing together, 
They were to meet before the 
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night was done and thereafter 
everything was to move with the 
certainty of a Greek tragedy—or 
comedy. 

From the hills came Connie the bar- 
tender and Bob the hostler, driving their 
buckboard like mad. Down Main Street 
from the Bella Union to the Maison Riche 
strode Martin W. Force, the observed of 
all observers. Behind his back old settlers 
were nudging tenderfeet and newcomers 
and exclaiming, “That’s him!’’ From the 
gambling room to the bar of the Arizona 
House moved Tom Curley and Copper 
Dan, already established in a warm alco- 
holic friendship, 

Tom Curley seemed to be doing his job 
well, even artistically, According to in- 
structions his man appeared to be drunk 
but not too drunk— just up to the proper, 
happy, talkative, expansive edge 

Finally Jim Hanford, soldier of indiffer- 
ent fortune, was drifting from resort to 


resort in the general direction of tl 


e Ari 
A roving eye had this Jim Hanford, 


a 


House, 


“‘Boss,"* He Said in a Low Confidential Tone, “‘Looks Like Copper Dan Schultz Had Struck it in His 


Mary G. Claim. He's Loaded Tonight" 


knows well as anything that the Red Leg of the Arizona House and handed him a 
was capitalized for three million and he note 

knows carbonates. Got to be done to- After a discreet pause Tom said to the 
night.” exultant Copper Dan, who wa 
“T guess you're right,”” mused Martin W. another round of drinks, “Lil game goir 
Sure his title’s clear?”’ on up to the Maison Riche Private room! 
“Dead sure,"’ replied Connie. ‘“‘How bag 

much ready cash you got in there?”” He 

jerked his thumb toward the open door of 
the adjoining room, where the light from 
the doors of a stove illuminated a small 
iron safe. 


ordering 
“ 


Frien’ o’ mine. Come on 

An observer might have noticed that the 
speech of Tom Curley when he talked a few 
minutes before to the bell boy had beer 
exact, incisive, and that now it was thic!} 
uncertain 

“Could scratch up between thirty and “Whoa 
forty thousand,” said Martin W. cheerfully 

“Anything looks good to them,” iid “Back up in’ take fresl tart! Lue 
Connie in the tone of a specialist diagnosing to-night! I'd ‘a’ busted faro bank if 


Emma!” replied Copper Dar 





a case, “when they're loaded—especially lemme. Bring o i ume! 
if it’s ready money. Part of itin gold? All Babbling hints that } had t ed 
right. That helps!” in every direction, Copper Dan we 

“Of course I don’t show my hand,” said along beside his new-made friend int é 
Martin W. web spun by Connie the bartender 
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After a genial quarrel over the stakes, 
which Copper Dan wanted to make inordi 
nately high, they settled down happil 
expansively, to the game. Dan, as Connie 
the bartender did not fail to note, was 
growing uncertain in his movements and 
hazy in his mind 

In the course of this preliminary passage 
Connie was the winner, and Dan, betting 
recklessly, correspondingly lost 

“Looks like your luck was turning,” re 
marked Connie the bartender as he gath 
ered in the cards for a fresh deal. “* You've 
been talking a heap about your luck.” 

**S’ all right about my luck,” said Copper 
Dan in the raucous gargling voice of the 
drunken. ‘Can't change my luck 
with a lil card or two. Nossir! 
Luck’s here, all righty!” 

“Well,” said Connie, “you've 
been hinting and suggesting about 
your luck all this evenin’. If you 
think you're lucky after this here 
exhibition of poker you've got t 
prove it to me 

“That’ right,” babbled Ton 
Curley. His voice was thick, where 
Copper Dan's had a gargling effect 
“Come across now! Show us! 

An expression of triumph mixes 
with cunning illuminated the fe 
tures of Copper Dar 

“I can’t show you, can’t | 
Betcher bottom dollar I'll show 
you!” 

After three or four vain stab 
( opper Dan’ right hand reache 
to the depths of his pocket and o 
came his handful of black dirt 

“What's that—bird shot?" i: 
quired Connie 

“Richest lil old bird shot 
ever did see!"’ said Copper Dar 
“carbonate bird shot out of the 
good ol’ Mary tag 

“Lucky old horse!” exclaime 
Tom Curley “Good ol’ Dat 
Struck it myself las’ week, Da 
Put it there!” 

sut Connie was poking the spe 
men with his finger critically 

“Well,” he aid, * there ‘'searb rt 


ates and again there’s other 
bonates And there veins al 
there's al oO pocket 


This ain't no pocket,” replied 
Copper Dan, speal ri 
as though argument had pulls i} 
back to sobriety An’ she a 

gos 


r more cle 





Says you bet she a 
“* Have another drink,” said ¢ 
nie, pouring the appropriate lil 

tion from a brown bottle 


Tom Curle eaning back in | 
chair, caught Connie's eve and wit 
an infinitesimal gesture indicate 
the i! As ( e jerked th 
accurate prote ‘ ily round the 
table he ted with the eve of « 
perience that Copper Dan’s jag 
entering upon another phase lie 
Was ZrOWINg Slee} As he reached 
for his! i! head jerked forwar 
i 4 qj | { ne wa 
learned it ence; he had neve 
heard of hypnotic suggestion. B 


he was a practical p 


he knew 


Hologist a 
from long « kpenience Ww 
everal crooked trades that the n 
eS " 
. 7 ment when he begins to go to sleep 
we 4 : J 
frunkard 


7 | is the moment when a 


often wax in your hand 
“Dan,” he said softly and in a 
monotone, “I'm thinking of buying 
out your Mary G.” 
Copper Dan pulled himself with a jer 
out of sleep and stared vacantly 
Hell you are!” he said, and his eyes 
began gently to close again 
‘If you'll take a chance,” 
Upon this Dan’s eye lov ypened 
I'm the boy that ain't afraid,” i 
Copper Dan 
Always takin’ chance 





good old sport ! 





exclaimed Tom Curley, keeping up 
npersonation, though Dan's condition re 

red such a course unnecessary 

Connie the bartender rose softly as Dan’ 
eyes drooped agair He passed throug! 
the door into the hall rom Curley if 
umobile, his hand his cards. Am 
later Copper D ‘ ed awake 

Wi n't we playin poker?” he a 

‘Ry i ‘ r ‘ thie Mar 

‘ Connie replied Tom Curley. 


Continued on Page 108) 
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(important Announcement:Arthur Fields, and“ Irving 
and Jack Kaufman" have signed contracts which 
guarantee to the Emerson Phonograph Company exclu 
sive right to their services in recording song-hits.) 


=. HERE,” we said to Arthur Fields, 
‘upon the dotted line.’’ And Arthur 
grabbed the pen and said, ‘‘It’s Emerson 
for mine. Hereafter all the songs I sing, I'll 
sing for you alone. And here’s my seal and 
signature to make my wishes known.”’ 


The Kaufman Brothers, Irv. and Jack, 
then drew up to the table. ‘We'll sing 
for Emerson,’’ said they, ‘‘as long as we 
OIG OE.” «ces We’re mighty glad to pass 
this welcome news along to you—the folks 
who favor Emerson because their hits are 
NEW. 


” Tue success of a hit depends largely on who 
sings it or plays it. To that end we spare no 


\ Freckles 
/ Character Song— Arthur Fields 

\ I'm Like a Ship without a Sail 
?) Tenor Solo—Henry Burr 


No. 1091 


Dear Gmerson — 
Were yours Gxclusivelt 







7M ERSON 





Lirther helt. 
Brow. 


(IRVING and JACK) 


(IRVING and JACK KAUFMAN—ARTHUR FIELDS) 






















No. 1080 
Wait ‘till You Get Them Up 
in the Air, Boys 
Character Song—Irving Kaufman 
Some Day You’ll Want Me 
Back 
Tenor Solo—Charles Hart 








No. 1092 
Poor Little Butterfly Is a Fly Gal Now 
Character Song—Irving and Jack e 
Kaufman 
That’s Worth While Waiting For 
Character Song—Arthur Fields 
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No. 10100 
Tell Me 

Baritone Solo— Arthur Fields 
Hippity Hop 

Irish Character Song— 
Irving Kaufman 






























expense in securing adequate rendition of the hits 
which go out over the Emerson name. 


ID “on 0 ‘ Arthur Fields has a following that takes in 
on ant a Doctor st giaie 
Canis Chase than the whole country. This is equally true of 
Irving Kaufman “Irving and Jack Kaufman.” It would be im- 
When They’re Old ; a 
+ tne «Ae Sow ts possible to find three more popular artists in the 
Comic Character Song song-hit line. 
Eddie Cantor 

+ These three tuneful singers will continue to 
. OB 7 roy Si record the big hits of the day, weaving into the 
Eyed Marys records they make, in their own well-known, de- 


Character Duet—lIrving 


ak tain Waalieen lightfully individual ways, the original material 


I Cannot Believe I Lost for which they are so famous. 
ou 
oe Not far from you is an Emerson dealer. This 
e dealer is a good man to know. His stock of 
No. 1060 popular hits—both song-hits and dance-hits— 
In Miami is up-to-date, and he is always glad to play for 
a you any selections which you may wish to hear. 
I Wanna Go Back We cordially invite you to hear at your earliest 
Senor and Baritone Duct — opportunity, these new Emerson song-hits by 


Irving and Jack Kaufman 


Arthur Fields, ‘Irving and Jack Kaufman” and 
“The Three Kaufields.”’ 


EMERSON PHONOGRAPH CoO., INC. 
Makers of Large-Size Gold Seal Records. 





Also records in foreign languages. 





The new Emerson Records “‘Measure 
up’’—full 10-inch diameter. A big money’s- 


© 
Wy »COINC ’ ’ 
a worth—a big Music’s-worth!”’ 


1919 
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Continued from Page 105 

‘Did I say I'd sell Mary G.?” 
Copper Dan sleepily, casually 

You sure did!" re plied Tom 

Copper Dan's eyes fluttered asleep, then 
momentarily awake as Connie the bar- 
tender entered with two buckskin bags and 
a roll of bills 

He emptied the bags on the table. Clat- 
tering twenty-dollar gold pieces ran in a 
yellow flood, curved on their own edges in 
glittering circles. He slipped the rubber 
elastic from the roll of bills, made green 
and yellow patches with them on the 
turkey-red cloth of the table. Dan’s eyes 
remaining open as though with effort, dully 
regarded this display of wealth. 

“ Sellin’ 
asked. 

“Sure you are!” replied Connie. 

“Dunno I ought to sell,” said Copper 
Dan. ‘Wanna go to sleep now.” 

“You said you would," expostulated 
Tom Curley softly. He had now dropped 
the impersonation. ‘ Be a good sport.” 

“Count it, Tom,” said Copper Dan, his 
eyes drooping again. 

Tom Curley made heavy clattering busi- 
ness of pawing over the gold. 

More than thirty thousand dollars,”” he 
an anbenal 

‘'Zat enough?” inquired Copper Dan, 
wi iking almost painfully 

‘It's what you said you ‘d take,” 
( onnie “You're square, Dan.’ 

‘A’ right—shovel the money over me,” 
muttered Dan. He tried to laugh at his 
own joke, but brought out only a weak 
uncertain chuckle. 

Connie waited no longer. From the top 
bureau drawer, where they had been await- 
ing this moment, he produc ed pen, ink and 
two legal instruments of transfer filled in, 
all but the signature. 

By them, in consideration of thirty-one 
thousand dollars duly in hand paid, the 
party of the first part gave to Cornelius 
J. Cotter, party of the second part, and to 
his heirs and assigns forever, all claim to 
the Mary G 

Copper Dan, gently shaken into wake- 
fulness, was allowed to make experiments 
in handwriting on a blank sheet of paper 
before he aflixed his signature. Consider- 
ing his condition, the signatures to both 
papers were remarkably steady. By the 
time Tom Curley had signed as witness Dan 
had gone finally, definitely to sleep. His 
arms on the table, his head on his arms, he 
was snoring heavily. 

Leaving Tom Curley on guard, Connie 
went downstairs to the hotel office and pro 
cured a room on the same floor. To it they 
carried Copper Dan, now inert, floppy 
‘They deposited him on the bed, put beside 
him his money and his duplicate deed of 
transfer and gently closed the door upon 
him. When they returned to the room 
where Copper Dan had played his little 
game, Martin W. Force was awaiting them. 
He was smiling almost genially — and 
Martin W. seldom smiled 

“Well, you landed!" said Martin W. 

“T ain't sure, boss,”’ said Connie as one 
deprecating praise, “‘but we could ‘a’ got 
it a lot cheape r. Bet | could ‘a’ made it for 
te n thousand.’ 

‘That's all right, boys,” said Martin W. 
generously. ‘A likely figure is better. If 
he wants to fight in the courts he'll put up 
a howl that he was drunk when he did it 
Heap of good that will do him. But any- 
how thirty-one thousand will look better 
than ten thousand. Even if it’s a pocket 
it’s probably worth more than that net 
If it’s a big body of ore— well, you remem- 
ber the Red Leg.” 

“I'll fix up the transfer later,” said 
Connie the bartender. 

“That's all right,’ responded Martin W. 
easily. “Tom, you just drive up and see 
the claim is watched to-night. And tell the 
day-shift boss at the Red Leg for me, when 
he comes on in the morning, to put a force 
to work on her~— heeled. 

“Connie, you stick round town. If 
Copper Dan shows any leaning toward gun 
plays when he sobers up, you two fellows 
may have to lay low for a while. Call me 
if anythirig new comes up.” 

So Martin W. and his triumphant lieu- 
tenants parted company for the night. His 
stolid blond countenance entirely unillumi- 

1ated by the joy which shone within, Con- 
nie strolled back to the Arizona House. 
Midnight was approaching, but Main Street 
still ran full. Saturday night was rising to 
its diapason, its climax 

And lo Connie stood before } own 
bar indulging in pleasant conversati 


inquired 


o” 


out for all that money?” he 


replied 
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there appeared at the street door Lute 
Macomber, night guard at the Red Leg, 
walking at a tense gait which betrayed 
nervous excitement. He saw Connie and 
strolled to his side 

“Quick, Connie! 
himself. ‘‘Get to a private room, quick! 
he added in a lower tone. 

No sooner had the door shut on the 
babble of the Arizona House bar than Lute 
Macomber burst out: ‘‘Where’s Copper 
Dan?” 

“Rolled and trimmed—sleeping it off in 
the Maison Riche. But I landed him!” 
added Connie, a momentary expression of 
trium yh ligh ting up hiscountenance, usually 
80 stolid. ‘Put your peepers on this!” 

He drew out the bill of sale of the Mary G. 

Unaccountably the sight sent Lute back 
against the mom | as though someone had 
struck him in the face. Unaccountably he 
burst out: “There go both our jobs, you 
damn you damn tenderfoot!”’ 

“What's eatin’ you?” inquired Connie 
calmly if a little apprehensive ly. 

“Salt!” cried Lute, raising his voice and 
then lowering it in the interest of secrecy. 
“You don’t know salt when you see it! 
You've loaded Martin W. with a salted 
mine!” 

Connie stood, his eyes staring, his mouth 
open, as Lute went on: “Salted with the 
ore he stole from the Red Leg—this here 
Copper Dan. When I put the guard on the 
Mary G. I found a piece of one of our Red 
Leg sacks stickin’ out of the dump. I had 
the boys lower me to take a look. There 
was our four sacks of carbonates—the 
ones that was stole from us last night 
spread all over the bottom. I scraped 
vous to rock in two minutes. Salted his 
mine, this Copper Dan, with the ore he 
forked from the Red Leg. You mean to say 
you went down and examined it? ? Where 
do you come from—the East? 

Connie's face resumed its stolid clifflike 
expression. His emotion seemed now to 
take him in the legs. He sank slowly into a 
chair, then suddenly bounced upright. 

“Come on!" he cried. “Got your gat? 
Come on!” 

“Where now 
the loco weed?” 
cally 

To the Maison Riche. 
biled in Roem 46 with the money 
one thousand. Before he wakes up 

“Thirty-one thousand!" said the cynical 
Lute. “I'm betting he’s about as much 
drunk as you are wise. We won't neither of 
us dare to stay in this man’s camp after 
Martin W. gets onto this,” he added pessi- 
mistically. ‘Nevertheless, he shifted his side 
arm to a convenient position for rapid 
operations and followed. 

As they entered the Maison Riche the 
night clerk, standing behind his little quar- 
ter circle of a desk, crooked his finger 
gently at Connie and Lute, who sidled over 
to the desk. 

“Say, Connie,” remarked the night 
clerk, “I —— your friend in Room 46 
was dead biled. You said so when . 

‘Well, ain't he?” inquired Connie im- 
patiently. 

“He wasn't when he went out of here 
about a half an hour ago,” said the night 
clerk. “‘He was all dressed and walkin’ 
straight. Thought you'd like to know,” he 
added with an understanding glance. 

Lute grunted under his breath. Connie 
kept his stolidity of expression. He even 
controlled his voice as he asked, “Was he 
carryin’ anythin'?” 

“Yes, something or other,” said the 
night clerk carelessly, ‘* Didn't much notice 
what.”’ 

Connie and Lute managed to stroll with 
a casual pace until they reached the 
street. Once outside, they hurried through 
the crowd asking of every acquaintance 
the one question: ‘Have you seen Copper 
Dan Schultz?” 

Copper Dan had been seen. A half hour 
or so before he had ridden down Main 
Street and turned into California Avenue, 
mounted on a likely looking horse and 
going strong. At this point Lute Macom- 
ber parted with Connie the bartender and 
with hope. 

“You can’t start a posse after him until 
daylight,"’ he said, ‘“‘even if Martin W. 
wants to let the law in on the joke, which 
he won't. And he’s got the hull Rocky 
Mount’ins to hide in! I'm goin’ to pack 
my few simple belongings before Martin 
W. gets onto this,”’ he added sardonically. 

The Dos Vacas zine belt for mine. As for 
you —it takes a considerable of a damn fool 
to be buneoed by a salted claim, but a 


"he began, thenc hecked 
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to another little pasear in 
inquired Lute sarcasti- 


I left him dead 
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bartender who don’ t know a drunk when he 
ain’t drunk 

The back of Lute Macomber as he 
moved away in a general northerly direc- 
tion expressed weariness with all life. 

Drooping a little in his walk but still 
maintaining his clifflike expression of coun- 
tenance, Connie the bartender strolled 
back to the Arizona House. He had no 
special reason for this course. He sought 
his accustomed haunt, because in the 
present dreadful crisis he had nothing else 
to do. So hazily he followed fate to that 
familiar barroom, screen for his true voca- 
tion in Coronado Camp. 

And now Jim Hanford, floating on the 
surface of his own current of fate from 
saloon to dance hall to variety theater, had 
arrived at the Arizona House. 

By the far corner of the bar stood a 
novelty—a marvelous mechanical music 
box full of bells and and tin bugles and tiny 
drums which, when you cranked it up, 
rendered The Carnival of Venice with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

As Connie strolled past the mild innocent 
brown eye of Jim Hanford caught him in 
its range. 

“It’s sure pretty music,’ 
Hanford pleasantly. 

“It sure is,’ replied Connie carelessly. 

He was strolling on, when he paused so 
suddenly that one foot remained poised. 
At the same instant a thoughtful expression 
crossed the open countenance of Jim Han- 
ford. Both had been struck, if not with the 
same idea, at least with kindred ideas. 

“Here,” said the flash of Jim Hanford’s 
mind, “is the man who tried to buy my 
Cleveland Belle claim for Martin W. 
Fore e. ‘6 

The idea which sprang into Connie the 
bartender’s mind was not so well formu- 
lated. It was merely the germ of a dazzling, 
attractive scheme—an escape from his 
present quandary. 

The two men found themselves looking 
at one another over their shoulders. 

“What say to a little drink?” asked 
Connie pleasantly. 

“Don’t mind if I do,’ 
accepted formula. 

“S’pose we have it in the private room,” 
said Connie. 

“Suit yourself,” said Jim 
the moment suited him better. 

Connie ordered a whisky, which when it 
came he merely touched to his lips; and 
Jim a beer. Then—for he had little time 
to lose—Connie broached the subject 
nearest the hearts of both men. 

“Struck it yet in your Cleveland Belle?” 
he asked. 

“Not yet,” replied Jim. 
enough yet.” 

Both men paused on the same unex- 
pressed idea. Then Jim, the livelier charac- 
ter and the less patient, burst out with it. 

“T been thinkin’ about that proposition 
you made me for the Cleveland Belle,”’ he 
said. 

Though Connie’s heart gave a thump, his 
face assumed merely an expression of bore- 
dom. 

“Oh, that!” he said. ‘“‘That’s off, I 
guess. Martin W. Force ain’t biddin’ on 
ge lena now. I was gettin’ it for him.” 

‘I guessed Martin W. was in it some- 
where,”’ said Jim—‘“‘ usually is.” 

“Can ‘tsee why he called it off,” remarked 
Connie casually, ‘‘except he was stretchin’ 
too far and wanted to let go on something. 
Always believed myself that your Cleve- 
land Belle was right on the lode and as 
likely to hit it as any prospect up on 
Sacramento Hill.” 

“Think so myself,” said Jim, “or I 
wouldn't be strainin’ my back every day 
workin’ it. 

“You didn’t know, did you, that I'd 
busted with Martin W.?” pursued Connie 
the bartender. 

“Nope,” said Jim, opening wide his 
brown eyes. “I never rightly knew you was 
j'ined to him. Only had my su,picions. 

“Most people didn’t. Well, { have clean 
split out with him. I’m rustling for my self 
in this here minin’ game and thinkin’ about 
quittin’ the bar. How you fixed finan- 
cially?"’ he asked, suddenly shifting the 
point of attack. 

Jim Hanford, a poor, inexpert bargainer, 
considered for a moment. Obviously the 
thing to do in selling a piece of property 
was to assume great prosperity and there- 
fore indifference. On the other hand, Con- 
nie might be about to offer a grubstake. 
And he was broke clean broke. His 
board was in arrears. The last of his ready 
money had gone to pay the wages of the 


’ remarked Jim 


* replied Jim, in the 
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“Ain't deep 
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faithful Swede who spelled him in working 
the Cleveland Belle. Truth conquered. 

“T ain't fixed at all, to put the matter 
blunt and truthful,” he said. 

“I kind of thought that was the way she 
shaped up,” said Connie. “You wouldn't 
entertain a mine-swapping proposition, 
would you?” 

“Maybe 
boot or something to go on with, 
Jim. 

The imp of restlessness was stirring 
within him; he had to restrain his voice. 
= Something new—new!”’ the exultant imp 
was whispering. 

“Jim,’’ said Connie, “‘galena ain’t a poor 
man’s proposition. Galena has got to be 
drove for and developed. The stuff for a 
poor man is carbonates. Suppose you do 
strike galena—what happens then? You 
sell out to some syndicate for a tenth of 
what it’s worth. Suppose they give you 
some stock in the concern. You can’t 
beat that Wall Street game. They'll get 
it back from you, if not one way then 
another. But carbonates is another matter. 
Carbonates is like striking coined money. 
You could scoop out carbonates with your 
Swede and a spoon.” 

“Guess that’s so,”’ replied Jim Hanford, 
“but what’s the objec t of this little ¢ ollege- 
bred lecture on mining?” 

“Object’s this,” said Connie, growing 
crisp, succinct as he came near the point: 
“I’ve got Copper Dan Schultz’s Mary G., 
up in the carbonate belt right under the 
Red Leg. And there’s a pocket in sight. 
I bought it outright, speculating. Only a 
pocket-—yet. But this came out of it.’’ He 
produced the handful of black sand from 
the salted bottom of the Mary G., which 
had already that night been through so 
many strange adventures. ‘Assays two- 
fifty a ton.” 

‘Why ain’t you holdin’ on?” asked Jim, 
forci ing himself to a skeptical attitude. 

Well,” said Connie, “sometimes I 
think I will. Of course I will if I can’t 
trade for a proposition I like better. But 
here’s the way it frames: When Copper 
Dan Schultz scratches into that pocket he 
offers me a chance to buy—just as soon as 
he finds it is only a pocket. I look into the 
whole proposition. There ain’t any thirty 
thousand in sight, nor yet any ten thou- 
sand, But it may be the first of a string of 
pockets, or it may even be a loose out- 
cropping of a big body like the Red Leg. 
So to-night I do business with Copper Dan. 
And thirty-one thousand I pay him for the 
claim. Maybe he wouldn’t have let go at 
that if he hadn’t needed the money just 
like you do now. It’s a chance and I'd 
rather take a chance on strikin’ galena 
the main lode—with your Cleveland Belle. 
If Ido I ean get backing. You can’t. 

*‘Now,” pursued Connie, “‘let’s look at 
this proposition from your angle. You're 
takin’ a chance at the Cleveland Belle and 
you'd be takin’ a chance on the Mary G. 
But the Mary G. is a poor man’s chance. 
You can scoop out those there carbonates 
and sell em like they was so much ready 
money. There’s your stake to go on 
several thousand dollars’ worth of stake.” 

Connie stopped to let this sink in. 

After only a moment’s pause Jim an- 
swered, “All right—I'll go up and look 
into that proposition in the morning. 

Connie in spite of himself took one short 
quick breath—almost a gasp. Here came 
the delicate and difficult part of the opera- 
tion. His man was plainly impressed. But 
if he himself was going to exchange the 
salted Mary G. for the speculative Cleve- 
land Belle and thus restore himself to the 
graces of an injured Martin W. he must 
do it now—in that very room—before 
garish day revealed the truth. His mind 
working like a flash, he determined to ex- 
periment with drawing in the bait a little. 

‘Examination nothin’!”"’ he said. “I’ve 
trusted you and you trust me. You take 
her to-night sight unseen, or you don’t 
take her at all. Sight unseen! Before 
morning I may just as likely change my 
mind.” 

What happened next was the most 
delightfully surprising event in the eventful 
eareer of Cornelius Cotter, bartender and 
secret agent in the mining game. It was as 
though one had started to fish and before 
his fly struck the water a five-pound trout 
had leaped into the boat. He had expected 
an all-night fight of wits. But what did he 
know of that restless imp whispering in the 
brain of Jim Hanford? How was he to tell 
that to-night of all nights Jim was ready 
for anything that involved change? For 

Concluded on Page 111) 
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T is not too much to say that the high-grade, 
American-made Ball Bearing has worked won- 
ae ders in the machine tool industry. 
For instance, through the application of Ball Bear- 
ings, it has been possible to maintain in perfect 
alignment drill spindles rotating at thousands of 
revolutions per minute. 


Such things have been made possible because the 


) The Fafnir Bearing Co. 
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Ball Bearings and Greater Production 


Ball Bearing is so nearly frictionless that heating 
and wear at the rubbing parts are virtually un- 
known. 

The result is faster drilling, which means increased 
production and more accurate work, a longer life for 
the machine and, therefore, less depreciation. 

Ball Bearings are standard equipment in up-to-date 
machine tools. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 


| Gurney Ball Bearing Co. U. S. Ball Bearing Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BALL BEARINGS 
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l requires about half of all the Haughton 
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Kerr Building, Detroit 
An example of the modern store building 


| 1 with Haughton Elevators. 





Overland Kansas City Branch 
with Haughton equipment. Overland 
has re-ordered 28 times. 
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(Concluded from Page 108 
Jim had dropped his hand with a heavy 
thud on the table. 

“All right-—-I take you,” he said. 

As, giving his man no chance to change 
his mind, Connie the bartender moved 
away to seek his private stock of legal 
blanks, he had to control the jerking in the 
muscles of his legs. 

Next morning Martin W. Force was 
called as usual ten o’clock. The con- 
fidential bell boy of the Maison Riche, who 
always performed this ceremony, handed 
him a long thick envelope. 

“The clerk said this om as something left 
for you special,”’ he said as he raised the 
curtains, 

Giving vent to a series of yawns, Martin 
W. opened the envelope. One of his yawns 
died mideourse as he beheld a transfer of 
the Cleveland Belle claim from Cornelius 
J. Cotter to Martin W. Force. He opened 
out two other enclosures similarly shaped. 
They were respectively a duplicate of the 
transfer of the Mary G. mine from the 
same Cornelius J. Cotter to James Hanford 
and a transfer of the Cleveland Belle from 
James Hanford to Cornelius J. Cotter. 

While he adjusted his mind to these 
strange transactions, he saw that he had 
overlooked a note scratched in lead pencil 
on a billhead of the Arizona House, It read: 


“Dear Boss: The Mary g was salted, but 
Lute Macomber found it out after we 
closed our deal and you ought to do the 
rite thing by him. Copper Dan wasn’t 
loaded and he got away with the stuff. He 
salted it himself with ore from the Red 
Leg but i made it all rite. I shoved off the 
Mary g on Jim Hanford for the Cleveland 
Bell that you always wanted site unseen. 
He don’t know the Mary g is salted & he 
thinks i bout the claim for myself so it’s me 
he will try to shoot so i'm making myself 
scairce until it blos over. Adress general 
delivery Cedar Camp where i'll be unless he 
finds i went ther in that case i will give you 
a new adress. Im sorry but you always 
wanted the Cleveland Bell & anyhow it is 
better than a salted proposition. I remain, 

“yours truly 


“You KNow WHo,” 


Somewhere behind Connie there was 
undoubtedly slave ancestry. Faithless to 
all the world besides, he was unquestion- 
ingly faithful to the boss. 

“Hell!” ejaculated Martin W. when he 
took all this in. But as he pulled off his 
red-edged silk nightshirt and set himself to 
dress, the knots which Connie's letter had 
tied in his forehead began to untie them- 
elves. In that place and in those times 
men played the whole game of life as they 
played roulette, and like a true gambler he 
tixed his mind not upon the stake he had lost 
but upon that present turn of the wheel 
which might bring fortune 

I always wanted the Cleveland Belle 
Connie was right,”’ he reflected. ‘‘ Bet she’s 


‘Burn this.” 
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on the lode. Better rush a force to work on 
it right away.” 

Then he chuckled aloud to think of the 
resourcefulness, the utter slickness of Con- 
nie the bartender. 

““Must do the right thing by Connie 
when this blows over,” he thought. 

sy eleven o’clock that morning Jim Han- 
ford had charged into the Arizona House 
‘‘a-rarin’ and a-snortin’,” said one of the 
beholders—on the trail of Connie the bar- 
tender. All day he pursued this fruitless 
quest and in his wanderings he talked so 
much that by night the entire camp, in- 
cluding the astute editor of the Times- 
Bugle, knew all about the duplicity of 
Connie. 

Jim loudly proclaimed his intention of 
making Connie useless for anything but a 
colander. It is doubtful nevertheless if Jim 
would have done any shooting. In the first 
place, he was talking too much, which is 
always a bearish symptom. In the second 
place, Jim was of an open and generous 
nature to which blood and slaughter were 
naturally alien. But according to the 
ethics of the time and place Jim must at 
least make a respectable bluff at his inten- 
tion of shooting in order to maintain his 
standing with the community just as a 
dog with no real intention of biting feels 
that he must conscientiously bark at you 
when you come up the front walk. 

Toward evening, when he had talked his 
throat hoarse and his nerves weak, Jim 
Hanford met before the Bella Union Lute 
Macomber, the mine guard, and received 
a little friendly advice. Lute was in a 
relieved frame of mind. He had learned 
without learning exactly why—that his 
oversight in letting Copper Dan steal 
four sacks of ore from the Red Leg had 
been forgiven of the mighty Martin W., 
and this plaint of Jim Hanford’s made it all 
clear. 

“Well, whi ut you kickin’ about?” in- 
quired Lute. ‘ You tre aided a prospect fora 
prospect, didn’t you? Nothin’ in sight yet 
in the Cleveland Belle and nothin’ in th 
Mary G. Ain’t you as likely to strike om 
dirt in one as in the other? Why don’t you 
go ahead and sink her?’ 

“Where will I get the money? asked Jim, 
“Tf the world was up for ten cents 

“What's the matter,” interrupted Lute, 
“with the salt—those carbonates in the 
bottom of your shaft that was us sed i in these 
deceivin’ and illegal operations?” 

“You're forgetting,” replied Jim Han- 
ford. ‘‘ They were stolen.” 

“Stolen on me from the Red Leg, 
agreed Lute. “But I'm willing to forget 
"em. So will Martin W. be willing if I 
mention the matter to him. You've been 
cold decked and nobody ’s going to be hard 
on you. Sell’em. There’s ready money for 
a start.” 

At the time Jim only snorted and re- 
sumed in a hoarse voice a description of 
the rough but thorough dissection he 
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intended to perform upon the person of 
Cornelius Cotter, bartender. But as he 
plodded home that night to his boarding 
house the advice struck in. Why not? It 
was a new venture! 

When he woke next morning, however, 
the memory of his wrongs had returned 
It grew and sharpened when he opened the 
Times Bugle There on the front page and 
treated in a humorous spirit was the story 
of his adventure in mine swapping. Follow 
ing the custom of a region where it was 
alway open season for editors, the Time 
Bugle used no names, but all the world 
would know. 

Again that day Jim wandered, talking to 
whoever would listen, displaying the large 
revolver with which he intended to elimi 
nate Connie the bartender. Considering 
the tone of that article in the Bugle, ev ery . 
one was sympathetic. By n ight indeed 
Jim had worked up a kind of melancholy 
satisfaction in his own martyrdom. 

However, when on the next day and the 
next Jim continued to tell his troubles, 
public opinion changed. Men who had 
already heard the story three times found 
excuses to shut off conversation and go 
elsewhere. On the next repetition they 
began to laugh. The climax came in the 
crowded barroom of the Bella Union. As 
Jim entered someone cried from the rail: 
“Cheese it, fellers, here comes Old Salty tig 

A roar went up which shook the clap- 
boards of the Bella Union. 

Purple in the face, Jim turned and started 
home. And now his rage settled down toa 
cold deadly fury—a mood which surprised 
even himself. Silently he entered the com- 
mon bunk room of the miners’ boarding 
house where he slept, silently he un- 
dressed; silently he lay awake staring up 
into the darkness. Somewhere in the cold 
depressing midnight hours he spoke at 
last, causing the man in the bunk above to 
turn over and grunt. 

“T’ll show 'em!”’ he said. 

At dawn he was up and out on the trail 
of the faithful Swede whom, together with 
a fellow countryman, he lured away at the 
shaft mouth from a steady job on the Red 
Leg. The rt 0k posse ion of the Mary G. 
with all its physical properties as legally 
a acc by Connie the bartender. By 
noon they had scooped up the four sacks of 
carbonates which Copper Dan had used 
to salt the mine and had sold them to an 
itinerant ore buyer. 

The Swedes, inspired by a week’s pay in 
advance and promise of a quarter share 
between them should they strike anything, 
fell to in their own quietly methodical 
fashion. Jim Hanford worked in a blaze of 
energy, taking out his rage on the drill 
heads. The n ight life of Coronado Camp 
knew him no more. 

Passers-by used sometimes to see him by 
the winch when he was spelling the Swedes 
below. Among them were those who threw 
out remarks about salt. Jim Hanford 
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merely turned upon uch an eve grown 
cold and dangerous, but he said 
The small boys of Sacramento Hill caught 
the joke and—as small boys wil rubbed 
it in. They would stand upon the rocks 
above the hollow and call in conce rt, "Old 
Salty! Old Salty!” Instead of following 
established precedent and driving them 
away with stones Jim merely gave them 
that same cold glint and went on working 
Soon even the small boys lost interest in 
this sport. Careless, easy-going, prosper 
ous Coronado Camp went on to other 
things and forgot the joke on Jim Han 
ford. 

Forgot until one afternoon in September 
when the shrill wind from the peaks pres 
aged early snow when the roads were 
alive with struggling freighters jerking 
enthusiasm into their six-mule teams in 
order to get up the winter supplies before 
the snows rendered the passes impassable 
Late on a brisk windy afternoon in this 


season Tom Curley entered the Arizona 


notning 





House bar and confronted Oscar—day bar 
tender now, vice Connie resigned 

“Say,” he said, “Old Sait that there 
Jim Hanford—has come to life again 
He’s seekin’ and searchin’ for Connie like 


he did when he was first do Don't seem 
exactly to be biled, but he’s actin’ funny 
Look out he don’t take you \o Cc onnie and 
bore you two or three times for luck.” 

Se arcely had he delivered this warning 
when Jim Hanford himself burst through 
the door. Tom Curley dropped back to a 
strategic position at the end of the bar and 
let his right hand flutter carelessly to that 
pocket where he kept his side arm 

Osear looked over his man expertly, 
critically, as bartenders had a way of doing 
in the days when our ancestors took the 
obsolete drug, alcohol. Jim’s movements 
were sharp, even aggressive. Jim's brown 
eyes were preternaturally bright 

“Have you heard anything from Con- 
nie?”’ he asked in a very clear brisk tone 

Oscar slipped his hand unostentatiously 
to that shelf under the bar where he kept 
his own weapon. But he spoke in a friendly 
tone of jesting conciliatior 

“Still yellin’ about Connie? Thought 
you'd loosened up on your idea of killin’ 


him.” 

“ Killin’ him!” exclaimed Jim. “ Killin’ 
him?” 

He reached with both hands to the 
por kets of his rough frieze coat, causi: z 
both Tom and Oscar to thrust nervous 
thumbs onto the hammers of their gun 
However, when Jim hands came out of 


hi pockets they held not we ipons but 
black dirt. This with the motion of a sower 


he strewed along the irface of the bar 
“Silver-bearin’ lead carbonates,” ud 

Jim. “The Mary G.’s richer than Jay 

Gould! sroke into ‘em last night Bored 


ten feet and they're still there! If you're 
hidin’ Connie, produce him! Kill him! I 
want to kiss him!” 
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Another Wonderful 
Product from Phezland 


TIS our privilege to gather and preserve for your 
enjoyment the exquisite fruits and berries that 
grow to perfection in the valleys of Oregon and 


Washington—PHEZLAND. 


We are specialists in the preparation of fresh fruit 
products, and in the very heart of these fertile valleys 
have erected modern plants to receive the fruits as 
they are gathered, wet with the morning dew. 
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We offer through dealers,everywhere Phez, pure 
juice of the loganberry, Applju, sparkling apple 
juice, and Phez jams and jellies—blackberry, 
raspberry, strawberry, fresh Oregon prune and 
loganberry. 


THE PHEZ COMPANY, SALEM, OREGON 
Branches : 6 Harrison Street, New York 19 La Salle Street, Chicago 24 California Street, San Francisco 


We want more growers in Phezland. 
Write the Phez Farms Company at Salem, Oregon, 
for full information regarding Phezland Farms. 
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round Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, expressed 

my laugh in words. An Eastern lady tour- 
t. a romant entimental creature sum 

mering on a dude ranch, asked him the 
ime question which had been put to me: 

Did he not like Europe better than Amer 
a? Wasn't it more picturesque, refined 

more able, don’t you know? All those 

da g old peasant women out in a field of 

| pies garnering the grain! It made the 
iundscape so romant like What’s-hi 

name picture of the Angelus! And had 

he seen the little girls and boys of Belgium 

harnessed to carts with those big furry 

doy their abot lattering on the cobbles, 

their chee} ro vith cold, and running 
+} all the ' ¥ git to Kee up A tr the 

dog? © quaint! 

Did het rea 

andt il prefe te | 

live n grubl 

prosa America 

| the te t 

lady of the dude 

ranct 


The man, | 
seventy-four 
inches of Western 
sunburned brawn, 
laconic, humor 
ous, stood looking 
down on her much 
a i big benevolent 
Saint Bernard 
look down on a 
lady's tiny ap 
ping wrist-watch 
pet After the 





Arn ce he had 
helped to convoy 
the Polish troops 
iw Frat ‘ icTo 


fided to me some 
of the ight he 
had seer n that 
gaunt, famine 

amitten hinter 

land hey were 
not pretty— those 


tale He tood 
looking down o 


the lady with a 
puzzled frown; 
then he looked off 
at the encircling 
mountains, tar} 
granite shafts and 
peaks and pinna 
cles, painted with 


the first now of 
the season; then 
he looked at me, 
got no help, and 





suddenly he gave 
the whole proposi 
tion up, jerked out a brief ““Oh—hell!” 
and walked away 

The dude-ranch lady wa hocke 1 and 
aggre ved I hastened to explain, 


What the Ranchman Meant 


‘He really didn't mean hell, you know 
at least, he didn’t mean at all what you 
mean by hell. He meant something quite 
different — far worse perhaps— but not a bit 
what you think hell means, You see, his 
mind is still full of pictures—dark pix 
tures, ugly, harsh, terrible pictures of 
damnable things the people, and especially 
the poor people, have had to suffer and en 
dure. He told me that what hit him worst 
was the stony resignation of them all 
They starved and curled up on the roads 
and died without a word, He said he never 
realized that life could be so rotten bad, 
It got him to thinking about government 
For he could see that it was not just their 


present plight—but they'd been harassed 


and pressed down for centuries, And then 
he came back to this big, free western land 
out here, where there’s work and hardship 
aplenty, and yet people have a chance to 
k out for themselve and to climb, the 
tle fellow as well as the big fellow, and 
t down something for their old age, 
‘And so I suppose the thought of com 
paring those old countries, where the poor 


1 
o chance for ages, with America, 
" pulls down forty to 





and sports a flivver, 
and buys Lib- 
Put it 
Your question made him see the 


and sends his kid to college 
erty Bonds. made him sort of sick 


t! way: 
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big gulf of difference which yawns between 
the continents of Europe and America in 
the matter of the prosperity of the masses, 
even in the way the masses think and act; 
and in order to answer your question and 
express his sentiments adequately on the 
subject it would require a corps of stenog- 
raphers working day and night shifts for 
months, and an Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and the eloquence of Macaulay and 
Burke and Abraham Lincoln all rolled into 
one, and he saw that wasn’t practicable. So 
he just washed out the whole proposition, 
question and answer, with a simple ‘Oh 
hell!’ After all it was not his job, you see.” 
I do not know whether the estimable 
lady of the dude ranch ever did see, I fancy 


towns, who took their politics and their 
murders neat, had not much more than 
appeared over the horizon of our world. 
Socialists, professors of economics and 
parlor dilettantes had thumbed over this 
literature of unashamed violence which out- 
lined a new code of ethics and honor, and 
judged that it came out of Europe. In 
those days—to revert once more to the 
terminol of my Eastern friend—there 
were a helluva lot of things that we didn’t 
knowabout Europe; and as a result of this 
abysmal ignorance, to a certain élite clags, 
the European brand on anything, from wine, 
women and songtoparlor politics and philos- 
ophy, at once made that thing fashionable, 
distingué, chic. These dilettantes in life, 
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And yet, despite all these indubitable 
signs of a new order—a free country, bigger 
opportunity, suppleness of government and 
pressure of public opinion,-all of which ele- 
ments worked to their advantage—these 
tragic, gloomy immigrants, pessimistic and 
thwarted souls, steeped for generations in 
bitterness and hate, could not see that cir- 
cumstances had altered. They had come 
out of the land of limitation and darkness, 
but the eyes of their souls were still in the 
dark. 

I remember a small group of this par- 
ticular type whose meetings I occasionally 
frequented. How hard and fierce and fa- 
natically passionate they were—and how 
narrow! How determined not to yield a 
single inch to that 
old archenemy of 








theirs—the Gov- 
ernment! What 
dark and sinister 
prophecies they 
made when this 
country should go 
down in bloody 
revolution! With 
hands upraised, 
speaking in Eng- 
lish so broken as 
to be scarce recog- 
nizable, and re- 
verting at the 
height oftheirdark 
ecstasy and pas- 
sion to their own 
native tongue, 
how they derided, 
scorned and con- 
demned any one of 
their number who 
would timidly rise 
to suggest that 
such and such a 
social condition 
might be amelio- 
rated by law— if 
only they would 
all work together 
to effect the 
change! How 
they hissed him. 

““Opportunist!” 
was the epithet 
they had for this 
feeble-minded 
renegade, and they 
hurled it at him 
like a hand gre- 
nade. The first 
time I heard this 
term of oppro- 
brium it was ut- 
tered in such a 
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not. In mental caliber she was a popgun, 
a pea shooter; and he was a French 
seventy-five. Their ammunition was not 
interchangeable, Since then that question 
in varying form has been put to me a 
number of times, and now I am going 
to answer it. This article, therefore, is 
to be considered as an elucidation of my 
Western friend’s brief but comprehensive 
summary of the situation. It is a free 
translation of his ‘‘Oh—hell!” 

When after an absence of two consecu- 
tive years I returned I was prepared to find 
my country prosperous, In Europe I had 
become accustomed—but never recon- 
ciled—to paying Klondike prices for food, 
clothes, lodgings and labor, and then hav- 
ing paid these top prices to have fobbed off 
on me cheap and inferior grades of all those 
things, with the justification that it was the 
result of the war. And in the large, that 
justification held good. 

I was accustomed, too, to labor troubles. 
I do not like the tone of Europe concerning 
labor. All work and no pay makes Jack a 
mad boy. And in Europe Jack has been 
underpaid for centuries. Accordingly he is 
mad clean through and through. In Eu- 
rope labor has some ancient wrongs as well 
as modern ones, and these wrongs have en- 
venomed its point of view—and, above all, 
its method of procedure, That I am going 
to speak of later. 

In America before the war, that now dim, 
almost prehistoric period of world peace, we 
had, I recalled, a fair degree of prosperity, 
and workers of all grades seemed fairly 
content. The I. W. W.’s, an outlaw rov- 
ing bunch, kicking round Western mining 





seekers after strange gods, toyed with 
the ideas of sabotage and a bloody class 
revolution as a child toys with a loaded 
revolver, fearful yet fascinated. They got 
an emotional kick out of such dalliance. 

Aside from the I. W. W.’s and the parlor 
revolutionists there was still another class 
who were hell-bent for destruction. These 
were the immigrants from Russia and mili- 
taristic Germany and Southeastern Europe 
generally. Now these people in their own 
lands had something to rebel about. They 
had bad government; a bad government, 
rigid, insusceptible of change or improve- 
ment by the people—that is, by themselves. 
The old defects and cruelties of custom had 
solidified into institutions, and these insti- 
tutions bound them in as if they were in an 
iron cage. Then thousands and tens of 
thousands of them migrated to America, 
and their old rebellious habits of mind mi- 
grated with them, and kept right on func- 
tioning. 

Conditions in this new country were 
totally different; poor peopie like them- 
selves by dint of industry and perseverance 
and intelligence could climb to prosperity, 
and they did; they became bankers, famous 
cigarette makers, moving-picture kings, 
millionaire manufacturers. Their sons and 
daughters went to the public schools and 
colleges. Food was plentiful. Streets were 
clean. State and Federal legislation in many 
cases protected them against unjust ex- 
ploitation. Labor itself was organized and 
the principle of collective bargaining was 
sweeping like a big, slow wave over the 
country, and wages and living conditions 
were being constantly ameliorated. 


stern, passionate 
tone of denuncia- 
tion that I jumped 
to the conclusion that it must be a state’s- 
“ope offense at least. An opportunist must 
»e a monster of such frightful mien that he 
ought not to be permitted to live and pol- 
lute the air—that much was clear. Later 
I discovered that it merely meant appealing 
for remedy to the law. The feeble-minded 
renegade, it appeared, simply wanted to 
establish free milk stations for babies in the 
congested districts of New York during the 
summer. But the apostles of revolution 
hooted at the idea. "Twas just such half- 
baked bourgeois stuff, they declared, that 
made them everlastingly tired. It showed, 
they held, a peanut-sized brain. Their plat- 
form was this: 


Sinister Connivers 


, “The American Government is rotten at 

ius core. Don’t try to help it. Hands off. 
Let the whole rotten fabric fall to pieces 
from interior decay. The more you patch 
it up the more you stave off the inevitable 
dissolution. Let the end come and come 
swiftly. Hasten it if you can. What matter 
a few thousand babies? The world is full 
of babies!’ Thus the fanatic apostles of 
the gospel of despair. They wanted to 
roll up the entire civilization of earth in a 
fiery scroll of flame. 

But taken altogether America did not 
bother much over all these sinister con- 
nivers. They were no more than a few 
fleas on a healthy dog. When I came home, 
with the taste of war and Europe still 
fresh in my mouth—it’s not a taste I can 
recommend— I immediately started tomake 

Continued on Page 117) 
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Time : August 28 to September 2, 1919. Place: Desert Highway between Los Angeles and Phoenix Characters: Universal Film Mfy. Co., the Railroad 
T far Pe 
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CRISIS. had arisen both r-e-a-l and r-e-e-l. Mecca, and Blythe; across the Colorado River; on 


Phoenix photo-play houses were threatened with through Vicksburg, Buckeye and Salome; thence on 
indefinite darkness. While the villain (disguised into Phoenix, sped the truck — five hundred and seventy 
as a railroad strike) laughed, the telegraph and tele miles of mountain roads, hub-deep sand, and washed 


“Save Our Shows.” : , . : . ii 
(“Save Our Shows.”) Seventy hours’ running time from Los Angeles, The 


In desperation, the Universal Film Manufacturing Co. Desert Susan,” as she was christened by the Mayor 


turned to “The Nation’s Freight Car.” “It can’t be of Phoenix, cruised into that city, her crew red-eyed 


done,” they told the Diamond T distributors; ‘do you and he at-crazed, but on a. Arizona could have 
want to try it?” / her fill of films... ... “It couldn't be done, but 


1 = , ' — we did it.” 

rhe record speaks for itself. A stock Diamond T Farm 

Special (11% tons), carrying its pilot and two Universal 

men, with two tons of films on board valued at over : 

$100,000, left Los Angeles Thursday night, August drivers, and following of vanished trails through wastes 
000, , g di ght, g 


The complete record of that wonder-feat—the sand- 
storms, was houts, ¢ loudbursts , rescues of sun-stric ken 


28th, headed for Phoenix, Arizona. Orders were: “J” D a - = " er he Tale of The 
time for next week's shows, SURE.” esert susan. very lover of business romance and 

admirer of American grit will want a copy, and 
Through San Bernardino, Beaumont, Banning, Indio, can get it on request. 


e Desert Susan's verage speed was 16 miles per hour 


DIAMOND: 


"The Nation's Freight Car" 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
4519 WEST 26TH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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phone wires into Los Angeles clamored their S. O. S. out trails, without a hitch. I a 
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First signs of approaching 
sandstorm 


colorado River 
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Ferry at Colorado River— waiting Cruising into Phoenix on time! 
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In Texas 


ONE STAR PRIDE of progressiveness is almost as strong 
as pride of state. 
This is well attested by the celerity with which Northern 
Fibre Folded Towels have been adopted as standard towel 
equipment by some of the greatest Texan institutions. 


Yet this is not unduly remarkable, for the dainty neatness, the 

wholesome cleanliness, of these “different” paper towels is instantly 
appealing to every person who recognizes 
the true value of sanitation. 
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Try Them at Our 


Expense Northern Fibre Folded Towels are ideal lavatory 
equipment for hotels, schools, factories, offices, stores, 


You have to use one of these , 
or any place where towels are used. Delivered one 


towels to fully appreciate their 





Great Southern Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Texas—Northern 









superiority. A letter on your at a time from an attractive white cabinet, they offer == 
business stationery will bring a clean towel for each pair of hands, yet there is no 
you, gratis, a neat package of waste. In entire keeping with the most modern 


twenty-five towels and infor 
mation as to where you can 
obtain a supply. 


lavatory equipment. Cloth-like and strong in con- 
sistency yet perfectly absorptive. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 


Also makers of Northern Fibre Tissue for Lavatories 
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Towel Talk 


Paper towels have defi- 







nitely supplanted cloth 






towels for commercial 














use —and Northern Fibre 












Folded Towels are rec ae Salida) , 

ognized as the ultimate ne ia I Taal , 

in paper towels, Dy i Asie. ; 
we TRE ii. : 

Manufactured in a fac e | i f . ” 






tory that is a model of 






sanitation. Made from 




































the best grade of spruce Southland Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
—Another hotel user of North- 


‘| & ern Fibre Folded Tov-els. 









Southland Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Texas.—Another user of 
Northern Fibre Folded Towels. 


Southwestern Tel. & Tel. Co., 
Dallas, Tex.—Northern Fibre 






pulp. They could not be 





Folded Towels are standard 


more sanitary. 
: y equipment here. 
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Very strong and cloth reer 


like. Soft to the hands 
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Delivered in the most 






oreverrre” 






satisfactory way — folded, F—O————— we ceeeneoooeee re 






Remarkably economical. 






Sold only through legitimate 
trade channels 










Dallas Hall, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas.— 
Equipped with Northern Fibre 
Folded Towels. 









Administration Bldg., Texas 
Woman's College, Fort Worth, 
Texas All college buildings use 
Northern Fibre Folded Towels. 













(Continued from Page 114) 
the grand tour to see what America was 
like. America versus Europe—I wanted to 
savor the contrast. I savored it. Let me 
say in a word what were my first impres- 
sions. Though I was prepared for good 
times, fat times, I was nevertheless as- 
tounded at the abundant, reckless, improv- 
ident prosperity I saw round me on every 
side; people in all walks of life, high and 
low, workers and idlers, spending money 
by the bucketful, throwing it about like 
confetti at a fair; buying at top prices the 
most expensive, de-luxe commodities in the 
shops; the highroads of the country choked 
with automobiles until the dust darkened 
the sky—automobiles owned not only by 
the rich but by the plumber and the car- 
penter and the roller in the steel mills. If 
paralyzed, famine-menaced Europe could 
see our automobile-gorged roads—see the 
hundreds of thousands of merry little joy- 
flivvers owned by our workers! The peas- 
ants would be justified in their rooted belief 
that all Americans are multimillionaires. 

I noted scores of midwestern towns. 
Cars were parked in every available space 
along the principal streets. There were 
garages on every block. In certain mid- 
western sections it is estimated that there 
is an automobile to every five individuals 
not to every five families, mark!—and in 
some arezs the proportion rises until there 
is a machine to every two and a half 
persons. Magnificent heavy motor trucks 
thunder along the country roads, carrying 
fruit and produce ten, twenty miles to the 
railroad centers. On the Continent they 
still use the clumsy two-wheeled cart 
hauled by an ancient swayback mare. In 
this country in rura! districts women and 
children pile into their cars at dusk and 
drive fifteen miles into town to the movies. 
On the Continent theve are no such places 
of popular amusements, save in the larger 
cities. In the small villages and hamlets 
there is absolutely no form of public eve- 
ning entertainment—and no time for it. 
The citizens are tired. They go to bed 
with the chickens. 

‘My customers won’t buy anything but 
the best class of fancy goods,’ declared 
a department-store owner to me out in a 
small town in W yoming. ‘They want the 
highest-priced stuff we’ve got; and they 
don’t squeal on the price either. They haul 
out a wad of bills big as a bolster, peel off a 
fewlayers and laythem down on the counter, 
and then they look round to see if there’s 
anything else they can spend money on. 
You ought just to sit there a while and 
watch ’em come in.” 


A Mad Orgy of Spending 


I did. I sat there for more than an hour 
waiting for an eastbound train. And all 
that time I never heard a customer ask for 
a less expensive article. It was invariably: 
‘Is that the best you've got?” Filthy 
lucre was nothing in their young lives! I 
recalled how the 
French peasants 
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compartments—the same class who before 
the war used to grimace at the cost of an 
upper berth. The dining cars were filled 
to repletion with those who in the not 
too remote past used to carry a humble 
cold snack along. One night in the diner 
there sat opposite me a large robust lady 
in black who consumed three dollars and 
eighty-five cents’ worth of nourishment 
and then tipped the waiter a dollar. And 
when ladies take to tipping waiters with 
dollar bills I know they've got prosperity, 
for their ordinary sky limit is a quarter. 

Changing connections in Montana one 
night I discovered that not a single berth 
in that long overland train was vacant, 
though I had telegraphed for reservations 
two days ahead. I drifted out into the 
vestibule, where stood another traveler out 
of lue k. We exchange ed condolences. 

‘And what’s more,” he added, “I'll not 
only have to sit up all night on this train 
but I’ll have to sit up all the next night 
out on a park bench after I arrive.” 

“Why? Is it Pioneer Week in your 
town?” 

‘No, but all the world’s on the move 
these days. Looks like a migration. You 
can’t get a bed to sleep in at any of the 
hotels in this region unless you wire two or 
three days ahead. But I should worry!” 

He laughed and held up a fat little black 
order book 

‘You'd think pipe organs—fifty to 
seventy-five thousand-dollar pipe organs 
would be pretty medium hard things to sell 
out in this roughneck country? Well, how 
many orde ars do you think I nailed on my 

last trip? 

“Pipe organs!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Who buys pipe organs out here? 
The churches? The West must have got 
religion since I left.” 

“‘It’sthemotion-picturetheaters. They're 
the churches that catch the populace to 
day. They're building a new string of them 
throughout the Northwest. And, of course, 
they all want music. Well, in the good old 
simple days a fiddle or a ukulele could get 
by, and a stringed orchestra was consid- 
ered mighty nifty. But no more. Nix on 
that cheap stuff. The people won’t stand for 
anything less than the best. Their taste in 
music has been so educated by the phono- 
graph that they know all the high-grade 
operas same as they say the peasants down 
in Italy do. The movie theaters had to get 
into line with this big, upward world move- 
ment of giving the people the best. So 
when one theater bought a pipe organ all 
the others had to buy one, too, or else close 
their doors.”’ 

It was the same tale everywhere I trav- 
eled. People with nickelodeon pocketbooks 
before the war were now earning enough to 
pay for pipe-organ music. Big fellows and 
little fellows, too, were wading deep into 
larger propositions than they had ever 
tackled before. The whole atmosphere 
crackled with optimistic enterprise. They 
wanted money to develop more power, to 
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extend their plants, to stretch out, am- 
plify. I listened to the talk, lost in aston 
ishment. How far was all this from bleak, 
war-worn, hungry, desperate old Europe, 
just struggling to her knees! How unreal, 
legendary, seemed those tales of bitter want 
and discontent which on the other side 
have become so commonplace that they no 
longer stir the jaded emotions. 

But after my first astonishment I experi- 
enced relief. 

“At least,” I said to myself, “I’ve got 
away from the grief, the gloom, the hope 
less cynicism of soul which prevails on the 
other side. Hooray for America! It’s an 
island of optimism in an ocean of despair. 
This war has not gored us in the vitals as it 
has gored France, Belgium, England, Italy, 
Germany and Russia, and left us with our 
internal economic systems in an eviscerated 
mess. Financially and industrially Europe 
is on the toboggan slide crying for help. 
But America is practically uninjured, un- 
touched. And we're young. We're healthy. 
We're free. There’s no old oppression or 
festering antagonism to breed hatred in our 
blood. And so why shouldn’t we have auto 
mobiles—if we earn them—and go to organ 
recitals, buy the best food and clothes and 
entertainment, fling the money round a bit 
and drive dull care away?” 


The Get-Rich-Quick Spirit 


Thus I argued, feeling, nevertheless, all 
the while that in all this loose and easy 
spending there was a certain instability, a 
certain blindness, a certain reckless indif- 
ference to or ignoring of our responsibili- 
ties—those plain humdrum responsibilities 
which make us self-respecting at home and 
win us power and admiration abroad. Per- 
haps it may seem no great matter either 
for a youthful individual or for a youthful 
nation to indulge in foolish frivolities, spend 
his patrimony in riotous living, spree round 
with the boys like a regular feller, and go 
in generally for a semi-intoxicated expen- 
sive expansiveness. 

Perhaps for just once in a way that is 
not going to damage fatally either a youth 
or a nation which is sound of wind and 
limb—unless indeed during that period of 
loose irresponsibility he meanders off the 
broad highroad and lands in a slough or 
walks over the edge of a precipice. 

It is this irresponsibility which chiefly 
strikes the stranger in America to-day. We 
are wrapped up, every one of us—capital 
and labor, rich man and poor man—in our 
own individual self-advantage; in driving 
the shrewdest bargain that we can get away 
with, irrespective of the other fellow, the 
public or the world at large. We're drunk 
with money, power. All the good old adages 
of wisdom, such as ‘‘ Slow but sure,” “‘ Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,” “‘Many a mickle 
makes a muckle,” we have tossed overboard 
as unnecessary ballast. And sound as we 
are intrinsically —and just how sound that 
soundness is it takes a three years’ residence 





haggle and beat 
down prices, finger 
the goods to test its 
serviceableness, and 
fight for every sou. 
Was I in another 
world? Which was 
better: A necessity 
so stern that peas- 
ants became avari- 
cious, trying to wrest 
alivelihood from 
their toil—or a pros- 
perity so ample that 
people lost all sense 
of proportion or re- 
straint? 

“‘That’s a fine, 
durable piece of 
goods, Mrs. B - 
said the clerk in my 
hearing. ‘‘It’s guar- 
anteed to wear.” 

“Oh, my good- 
ness !"’ wasthe laugh- 
ing retort. ‘‘That’s 
no recommendation 
to me. I don’t want 
it hanging round for- 
ever, Show me some 
stuff that'll wear 
out.” 

It was the same 
thing in the trains. 
Travelers were clam- 
oring for drawing- 
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in Europe to appraise properly — neverthe- 
less, such a selfish, irresponsible, spend 
thrift policy of exploitation on the part of 
all groups alike is bound to tell. The body 
politic or the body economic or the body 
industrial is bound to buckle and crack 
wherever the strain is greatest. 

And just where is the point of greatest 
strain at the present moment? Undeniably 
it is in the relationship between the em 
ployer and the worker. Each party to the 
if we admit the truth candidly 
is trying to win se balance of power. Each 
side is out for himself —and devil take the 
p iblic Each aide other side 
with insincerity, bad faith Neither side 
is one whit more moral or virtuous or un 
selfish than the other side. For there are 
good capitalists and bad arbitrary capital 
ist good workers and bad workers, and 
good, justifiable strikes and bad, outlaw 
strikes 

But, intrinsically, it isa line wnat panes 
naked power. And power in itself is neither 
good nor bad, moral nor immoral. Like 
electricity or water power, it all depends on 
what is done with it. If, let us say for the 
sake of example, the power of capital is 
employed to exploit this country, gut its 
natural resources in the shortest possible 
time, at the lowest possible cost of produc 
tion, just for the sake of amassing more 
millions or of satisfying a lust for power 
or the intoxication that swinging such 
stupendous propositions brings — then that 
power is being used in a vicious direction 
and should be curbed. Or if the power of 
industry is used to gain economic control 
of the country for the benefit of one par 
ticular group alone, and to pull down the 
present Government ie h aims to sus 
tain the just de mands of all groups - then 
that ne r is being used in a vicious dire 
tion, and should be curbed 

Neither the arm power of industry nor 
the money and brain power of capital is 
perfect, sacrosanct or infallible. Both are 
at bottom driven by the primitive 
urge: Self-interest, a bigger place in the 


conflict 


‘ harges the 


sume 


sun. Both need a lot of watching. Both 
have certain inalienable right and with 
those rights go certain inalienable respon 


sibilities. Both sides do a powerful lot of 
yelling about their rights; but I have yet 
to hear since my return either side rise up 
in meeting and testify how he meant to 
tackle his responsibilities. Both sides are 
deaf mutes when it comes to that angle of 
the theme. And that significant deaf-and 

dumb attitude on the question of respon- 
sibility is the nigger in the woodpile in both 
camps. Speak up, honorable gentlemen 
who represent workers, and likewise honor 

able gentlemen who represent employers! 
Bury the hatchet of your differences — your 
just and inalienable rights —and let us hear 
you orate for a while on your just and 
inalienable responsibilities. Chin music on 
such a subject would seem beautiful as the 


fabled divine harmony of the spheres to the 
invisible third party to the contract —that 
poor, meek, long- 


iffering contingent, 
ground between the 
upper and the nether 


millstones of the 
struggle, which is 
called the general 
public 

Said the manager 


of a big furniture 
tore in New York 
to me this summer, 
when | complained 
of three consecutive 
increases in the price 
of an article inside 


of three consecutive 


months: “* Yes,that's 
right. We've raised 
three times You ee, 


we've just had one 
continuous strike 
after another of late, 





and we've giver the 
men what the 

wanted each time 
Had to. And we 


don't care We} t 
clamp the extra pay 
onto the gener il 
public.” 

A good old scout, 
that General Public! 
I hope your heart 
and liver and lungs 
and bank account 
are O. K., mon cher 

(Continued on 

Page 120) 
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Bie Firm’s Auditing Department Sets New 
Record by Successfully Handling over 
200,000 Separate Invoices for Payment, on 
Purchases of Supplies and Raw Materials, all 


within Six Months. 





ere is one of the battery of three 
Elliott-Fisher Machines which proved 
that no auditing department need be 
owed under” with work no matter 
how big or how fast it comes. It is the 
KE lliott- Fisher Flat- Bed System that 


makes it different. 
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Western Automobile Concern 
Saves Discounts on 


$20,000,000 


With Three Elliott-Fisher Machines 


“\,NE of America’s Largest 
() High-Class Automobile 
Manufacturers in the Middle West, 
with eight factories and an army 
of employees, solves his accounting 
difficulties and saves thousands of 
dollars in discounts on the purchase 
of supplies threugh the speed and 
accuracy of the Elliott-Fisher Flat- 
Bed System, 


The business of this nationally 
known concern* requires the pur- 
chase of supplies with such rapidity 
and volume that every accounting 
method employed broke down until 





Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 


she? 














an Elliott-Fisher System was 
installed. 

Since January First, 1919, the 
date the present system went into 
operation, all discounts have been 
taken, despite the fact that all ac- 
counting is done at a central office 
and delays have to be overcome con- 
stantly, such as receiving O. K.’d in- 
voices from branch factories located 


from one to three mail days away. 


Some of the accounts handled 
are as low as 15 cents and the 
average is under $100 on the entire 
total of $20,000,000 purchased, 


between January and July, 1919. 


These results have been obtained 








the first half year the Elliott-Fisher 
System has been installed, with a 
4:45 p.m. closing hour and = no 
overtime. 

Elliott-Fisher is a system which 
permits making all records of a 
transaction at one operation; carbons 
are clear and in perfect registration. 
All figures are proved’ as written. 

The human element is’ mini- 
mized. The Flat Writing Surface ot 
the machine facilitates handling all 
types of forms, books, cards, 

This system applied to your busi- 
ness will simplify, economize, and 
expedite a// your accounting prob- 


lems. Write tor details. 


and 100 Branches 





ee ee — 


Flat-Bed System of Accounting—Bookkeeping—Billing—Recording 
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général, to stand all this pressure. 
It's giving some of us double pneu- 
monia of the pocketbook, 

What truck me upon my return 
was the artificial or imported grounds 
of ne of our industrial troul 
For the logical, fundamental causes 
f industrial unrest may be boiled 
low to the following: scar yo 
food; searcity of man power; scarcity 
in ‘ ircity of raw materials 

if justrial plant In addition, a 
government may be © autocratic, 
gid and oppressive that the people 
may suffer chronically from a combi- 
nation of the above causes, as was the 
we of the Italians under their petty 
princes, the French before the Revo- 
lution, and the Russians under the 
| 1 

ut fundamental causes of 
unrest ot exist in America. Some 
of them do still exist in Europe. And 
in order t expose the roots of this 
ibject which touches us all so 
losely, | am going to outline some pm 


of the problems of the workers in 
Europe, so that we may see how funda 
mentally different is our problem here, and 
how ideas and methods, the evolution of 
bitter ages, which are the weapons the 
European workers have forged to fight 
their battles with, are not the weapons 
needed in our republic, 

lo begin with France: For four years 
France has been the cockpit of the world, 
and she shows it. She possesses practi ally 
all the fundamental grounds of complaint 
which | named above as valid causes of 
industrial unrest, Her raw man power has 
been killed or hopelessly maimed to the 
extent of two million live A large propor- 
tion of her mines and factories have been 
put out of commission by Germany. Her 


coal supply is searce, She has no raw 
materials. And the value of the frane has 
fallen so low that her capitalists may not 


buy in the markets of the world except 
at a ruinous rate of exchange 


Causes of Discontent 


All these factors react directly and dis- 
astrously upon the workers, the peasant 
farmers, the miners and demobilized sol- 
diers seeking a job No jobs, Nothing 
doing. Or jobs which are all work and no 
pay. Last spring the French Government 
found itself so impoverished, so pressed by 
multitudinous demands that it could not 
furnish seed for the peasant farmers in the 
northern devastated regions to put in their 
crops. ‘And had not American philanthropic 
societies come to his aid old Jacques 
Bonhomme would have been forced to sit 
and twiddle his thumbs while the pre 
cious spring season rolled by. Now there is 
little danger of Bonhomme’s becoming a 
Bolshevist. He is far too hard-headed, 
industrious and = consery 
ative 

And yet he has some just 
grievances, Last spring | 
used to see him upon the 
snowy roads, rheumatic, all 
too thinly clad, often limp 
Inge from some old wound, 
tramping ten, fifteen, 
twenty kilometers to the 
nearest commune center to 
obtain seed for his little 
farm. And when he arrived 
the odds were fifty-tifty 
that the Red Cross helper 
would say: “Sorry, mon 
ieur. Nothing left. You'll 
have to eome back another 
day.”’ Nothing for it, then, 
but to tramp the long way 
back, and repeat the pro 
cess with the same chance 
ill lueck— upon another day. 
These and a thousand other 
irritations of like nature had 
»embittered Bonhomme's 
spirit and outraged his sense 
of justice that if you talked 
with him he would {declare 
savagely that he'd turn 
socialist for halfasou! Join 
those lazy rascals of syndi 
calists in town, who wanted 
to tear down the govern- 
ment because they were too 
lazy to work! One gnarled 
old ex-poilu, who had 
tramped ten kilometers for 
seed,only to be disappointed 
in the end, broke down and 
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under consideration. Receive, ma- 
dame, the expression of our distin- 
guished sentiments.” 

Every week a note just like that. 
Week after week. No action. Just 
cognizance. Upon one occasion, when 
I had put in a request for permission 
to make a trip in the French military 
zone, those letters kept on arriving 
long after I had made the trip—which 
I achieved by private influence 
returned to Paris, written it up and 
— nt the article back to America, 

Finally I went down rf the office. 

‘Look here,” I said, “I want you 
to kill that request to go to X.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ beamed the 
clerk. ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s case marches, 
It marches very well.” 

“But I'don’t want to go now.” 

‘Patience, mademoiselle. Con- 
sider. Yours is not the only demand 
in this office.” 

“But, listen—I don’t want to go! 
I don’t want to go because I've al- 
ready gone.” 








» ove BARNES 


wept—those hard, scant tears of middie 
age—as he poured out to me the tale of 
his wrongs, 

““Ah, mademoiselle!" he cried. ‘In 
America, that country so rich as I have 
heard, your Government does not serve a 
poor honest man thus!” 

Why did not the French Government 
help? Because it was already overbur- 
dened; because it was otherwise engaged. 
But at bottom, in hard reality, it was be- 

cause the peasant’s time and the peasant’s 
life have always been cheap in France. 

And that brings me to the French Gov- 
ernment, which is a factor in the present 
unrest. The French have had four revolu- 
tions, all of them bloody, and still their 
form of government is not so supple, so 
independent, so truly and _ essentially 
democratic as that of England, which has 
won her victories not by the guillotine and 
street barricades but by hammering away 
on her reform bills. One reason for this 
is that though the French as a race are 
beyond peradventure the most original 
thinkers on the face of the globe, and have 
been the pioneers, the trail blazers in the 
realms of pure science, philosophy, art and 
theories of government, yet when it comes 
to the laborious practical application of 
these same principles to the prosaic prob- 
lems of everyday life, your average 
Frenchman is not there, It’s the idea which 
intrigues him, and not the practical appli- 
cation thereof, 

A French soldier, telephonist at one of 
their advance listening posts during the 
war, told me that he and his comrades 
would rig up the most elaborate and perfect 
secret-code system of telephoning so that 
the Hun in his advanced listening gallery 
might not understand the orders, 


“But,” he laughed, ‘‘we never used the 
code after we made it; or we used it just 
long enough to see if it would work. After 
that we lapsed into French again!” 

The fun was in creating the code. And 
that in a nutshell is the chief difference 
between the French and the American 
points of view. The Frenchman demands: 
**Explain to me the philosophy of the idea.” 
The American says: ‘‘ Hang the philosophy. 
Let’s see how the darn thing works. Could 
I use it in my business?” The Frenchman 
does not think of proving up and cashing 
in on his ideas. He keeps them in one com- 
partment and his practical conduct of life 
in another, with water-tight bulkheads in 
between. Mentally he is the biggest, boldest 
adventurer that ever sailed the unknown, 
uncharted seas of thought. Practically he 
is bound by conventions, ancestral tradi- 
tions and hoary old customs which clothe 
him and cling to him as ivy clings to a 
moldering old wall. He thinks in the future 
but he walks in the past. 

The French Government is a practical 
demonstration of this, It is a bureaucracy, 
comparable to Dickens’ famous Circumlo- 
cution Office, where nothing gets done; 
where petty, officious—and the more petty 
the more officious—clerks fiddle and tinker 
about all day endeavoring to make their 
particular department even more action- 
proof. Woe betide a proposition or a mis- 
sion if it gets becalmed in one of those small 
Sargasso Seas! Not that the clerks take no 
cognizance of your request—taking cog- 
nizance is the very best thing they do. But 
that's as far as it goes. Every week comes 
a polite little note saying: ‘‘ Madame, we 
have had the honor to receive your com- 
munication relative to so-and-so, and we 
wish to assure you that your request is 





a 


“Comment ? Mademoise lle has 
gone—without permission? 
“‘No. Monsieur-Tel-et-Tel gave me a let- 
ter to your chief.” 

At once he was all discreet smirks and 
smiles. 

“Oho! Mademoiselle has friends. But 
that’s another pair of gloves.” 

And he bowed me to the door as if I were 
Louise de La Valliére. A two-frane piece 
accidentally dropped into an accidentally 
adjacent palm made him thereafter my par- 
ticular cognizance man. 


Adventures in Red Tape Jungles 


But without influence a poor person 
might importune those bureaus for years 
without avail. A brave, self-supporting 
little French widow whose two sons were 
at the war put in a request for a weekly 
allotment withtwhich to send parcels of 
food to her sons at the Front. In 1914 she 
put in that request, and at irregular inter- 
vals, thereafter, when she could find time 
she repaired to the bureau, sat long hours 
in the frigid anteroom, and if by good luck 
she achieved the inner sanctum a clerk 
would take down her complete case afresh, 
look up her dossier in a vast dusty pile, 
return;,and report ambiguously: ‘‘Ma- 
dame, your case is under consideration, It 
marches,” 

““And—and when will it be acted on, 
monsieur?"’ poor, affrighted little Madame 
Friant would stammer, urged on by stark 
need. 

Now such a question in a Circumlocu- 
tion Office is regarded as the height of bad 
form, because it makes a subtle accusation 
of—well, procrastination. And the clerk 
would swell up majestically and thunder: 

‘“Madame, I have told you that your case 
is under consideration. Do you think that 
France has nothing to do 
but to look after your petty 
affairs?” 

Whereupon the poor little 
suppliant would shrink up 
and evaporate noiselessly 
from the presence of the 
law, not to return again 
until a certain specter wolf 
of need would begin quietly 
to dog her footsteps and 
push her into that bureau 
again. But one day Ma- 
dame Friant appeared at my 
door in a mixture of laugh- 
ter and tears. 

“What do you think 
has happened?’ she cried. 
‘* Something very amusing 
very bizarre. This morn- 
ing in my mail was a fine 
big envelope—oh, very im- 
posing, august. And up in 
one corner the inscription: 
Ministére de la Guerre. And 
my concierge said as she 
handed me the letter: ‘Aha, 
petite Friant! You're some- 
body. You're in govern- 
ment circles. The Minister 
of War writes to you. C'est 
chic, ca!’ Well, mademoi- 
selle, | kept wondering what 
was in that letter all during 
breakfast, for if you will 
believe me I had not the 
courage to break the seal. 
At length I opened it. And 
what do you think was 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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1. | 3 Soft Water 


— and Your Bill for Wearing Apparel 


Above—A blouse washed The sum you pay annually for When clothes are washed in Things washed in the filtered 


n hard water ote its 
grayness, caused by the 


wecluble scum that hard Wearing apparel is determined hard water, this scum fills the water become clean quickly 


water leaves Below —A 


sinie Shun leeatened by a number of factors—your pores in the weave and gives with the help of a minimum 
fs complete cleanliness. own tastes, the quality of the fabrics a gray hue. To remove amount of soap and a simple 
purchases you make, the wear this coating, the laundress must Process of sousing and rinsing— 
you give them, the frequency yse a very large quantity of apparel lasts longer and your 
with which you buy, and water. soda, and rub more vigorously Dills for what you wear are 


Of these, water is one of the than is good for the clothes— lessened. 


most important. If soft water your bills for what you wear In modern laundries as many 
J is employed in the washing of are increased. as 600 gallons of this velvety 
your things, they will wear much A chemi’: Die. Ratt Gees water play over your clothes 


longer than will be so if hard ,. ; during every washing. Water 
‘ . ~ discovered that if hard water : ; ; ; 
water is used. It is for this . ,¢ P . . that is discolored is drawn off 
. ds filtered in a special way it ae ed ae 

reason that modern laundries ; and pure is added as many as 

, , can be made just as soft as Be ce 

employ soft water in their laun- from nine to twelve times while 
dering work. 


Most water is hard. The 
hardness of this average water atari: @ 
is about ten degrees. If soap is : i helps that modern laundries 
added to this water, an insoluble have evolved for the benefit of 
scum is produced—it is this a wah, the housewife. 
scum, usually, and not soil from , wir. hnithe If you would be free from the 

- the body, which makes that Send it | 2 
familiar ‘‘ring’’ that forms in the A 
bathtub. 


rainwater. Modern laundries 
accordingly use this Gans 
method to make their own 


washing is in progress. 
This soft water laundering 
process is only one of the many 






qundry "labor of washday, send your 
family bundle to one of the 


modern laundries in your city. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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nside? "Twas this: ‘Madame, with respect 
to your request for a weekly allotment we 
have the honor to inform you that the 
affair is under consideration Receive, 
madame,’ and soon, That was all. After 
four years! Oh, a temagees ye is not life 
bizarre? And, at bottom, not amusing.”’ 

Journalists and army officers and mem- 
bers of missions learned during the course 
of the war that if they wished to accom 
plish their duty before time commingled 
with eternity they should avoid that front 
door of the bureau, which was the entrance 
to the dead Sargasso Sea, and try the side 
or rear entrance with letters or influence. 

Now this practice of getting action, not 
by straight-ahead government procedure 
but by subtle side-door intrigue, has its 
roots in something very deep in the French 
tradition. For in the days of the empire 
when the plainest human rights were only 
privileges, bestowed or withheld by whim, 
that was the way they did things—by 
eurrying favor with the mother of the king, 
or with his mistress, or with his favorite 
prime minister. Weren't they quaint! So 
this penchant for intrigue and the patron- 
age of the high is not just a picturesque 
weakness of the people. They practice 
that system because they always practiced 
it - because in former times it was the sole 
road to achievement. And now that their 
kings and princes have departed via My 
Lady Guillotine to the pale Elysian Fields 
the people go on practicing it because it has 
become a tradition. It is in their blood and 
the marrow of their bones. 

One cannot turn an empire—and espe- 
cially a rotten empire-—into a first-class 
republic overnight And France was an 
empire for many centuries, with a rigid 
caste system, an aristocracy that was prac- 
tically a cult, with a fixed gulf between a 
gentleman and a peasant as deep as that 
which separated Lazarus in heaven from 
Dives down in hell; and even now there 
still exists in the people, in their instinct 
and habits of thought—and particularly in 
their modes of action—many remnants of 
empire days, They have what might be 
colloquially termed an empire hang-over. 
This accounts to a large extent for their 
roundabout modes of government, 

It accounts also for the kind of organiza- 
tion the industrial workers have evolved 
for themselves in France. What I am try- 
ing to show is that a form of government 
or of a labor organization does not spring, 
perfect and full-grown, like Minerva, out 
of the heads of a few geniuses— or lunatics 
it is a slow growth, and depends for devel 
opment on the kind of conditions that sur 
round it — just as the flow of a river cutting 
its way to the sea depends on the topogra 
phy and the geologie character of the land, 


Vestiges of Bourbonism 


So much for the roundabout government 
of France andthe empire hang-over, 
This hang-over also exhibits itself in an 
antagonism, often covered but for all that 
running very deep, which exists between 
the worker and those who in the old days 
were the rulers and made the law. Let me 
give some examples of what | mean. In 
the spring of 1918, when it was thought in 
Paris that the Germans might capture the 
city, an elderly Frenchwoman, owner of one 
of the most beautiful chateaux in the en- 
virons of Paris, began to store her furniture, 
As it consisted of rare museum pieces, ex- 
quisite in workmanship and design, this 
was not surprising. lL went to see her, 

‘But why are you storing all these lovely 
old things?” L asked. ‘‘ Do you really think 
the Germans will break through in this 
direction and sack the place?” 

‘Ah, you mistake me!" she replied 
quickly ‘It's not the boches I fear—in 
the event of their victory. It’s the French 
mob. I've good reason to fear them,” she 
added with a gleam of passion, ‘‘They 
killed most of my ancestors.” 

This little old aristocrat of an ancient 
régime had a terror of the French populace 
such as is said to have haunted Napoleon. 
| observed the working of this antagonism 
upon another occasion. The American Red 
Cross had rented a farm in France for the 
reéducation of French mudtilés, and were 
performing an excellent service. The ex- 
poilus, most of them of peasant ancestry, 
were picking up their broken lives, learning 
new improved farming methods under an 
agricultural expert--and naturally they 
ilessed the name of America, which they 
never uttered save in accents of tenderness 
and naive pride, 
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Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 


Now the Frenchwoman from whom the 
Red Cross rented the land refused to permit 
the poilus— most of them still laboriously 
hopping about on one leg—to take a cross- 
cut through a vacant field, thereby forcing 
upon them a detour of more than a kilo- 
meter. And by every petty avaricious 
method that she could devise she poured 
forth her hatred upon those wrecks of men. 
Her favorite phrase was: “Vive la guerre! 
Nous aurons moins de petits propriétaires, 
(Long live the war! We shall have fewer 
small holdings. )”’ 


An Echo of the Old Days 


The brutality of this remark, uttered to 
men who had given the members of their 
bodies to save their country, served to 
light up as with a vivid sword flash of 
lightning those dark cruel old days when 
the small peasant landholders were at the 
mercy of the aristocrat overlord; and such 
remarks were not the exception but the rule. 
This old lady was but a left-over from the 
days of the empire. The rest of her crop 
together with many noble and good— were 
wiped out during the Revolution. 

I shall cite one more instance of the under- 
current of antagonism. It was during the 
strike in Paris of the workers in the 
subway--a_ strike which presently ex- 
tended to the busses and surface trams, 
until the city was tied up in a double bow- 
knot. Only the taxi men stayed out—and 
they reaped a golden harvest. During this 
season of distress the fares going in a simi- 
lar direction often doubled up, two, three 
and even four customers using one cab. 
And at the crowded railway stations it 
happened not infrequently, after you suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a taxi, for a stranger 
to approach and demand: ‘‘Madame-—a 
thousand pardons!— but does your road lie 
in my direction? Will you permit me to 
share your cab?” And in the emergency, 
unless you were a churlish carl, you usually 
consented, 

One night during this strike I arrived in 
Paris after dark. A somber drizzle had set 
in. The big open square before the station 
was deserted, not a single taxicab in sight. 
Only one ancient ramshackle horse cab, its 
somnolent white-hatted cocher wrapped in 
his great cape, remained on the rank. I 
gave him a hail. But just at that moment 
a woman with a black sateen apron and 


bearing a basket of vegetables jostled me 
out of the way and sprang into the cab. 
Thinking the rudeness was accidental I 
approached. 

“*Madame,” I said, “will you permit me 
to share your carriage—if our roads lie 
together? It rains, and as you see there are 
no cabs.” 

For answer she leaned far out so that [ 
could clearly distinguish the little mustache 
on her upper lip as she shook a brawny fist 
under my nose. 

“Aha, you dirty aristocrats!” she cried. 
“’*Tis your turn now to walk—and we—we, 
the people—we ride!” 

It seemed to me as if I had suddenly been 
shot back a whole century. 

“But I’m not an aristoc rat!” I protested. 

“T’m an American. 

My villainous accent convinced her. She 
dropped the menacing fist, moved over her 
basket, reached down for my bag, and said 
kindly: ‘‘Mount! Mount, madame. The 
night is bad.” 

I got in meekly, wondering if the days 
of the Commune had returned, and this 
harsh-featured lady were one of those grim 
dames who used to sit and knit under the 
shadow of the guillotine. It turned out 
that she was the wife of a prosperous baker 
over by the Batignolles. Nor would she 
even permit me to pay my share for the cab 
when she discovered that I was not her 
hereditary foe! 


” 


Talk Louder Than Action 


All this discussion of ancient antago- 
nisms might seem beside the point were it 
not that in this article we are looking at 
sources, roots, from which forms of govern- 
ment and organizations of industry have 
sprung. They will grow straight up, these 
forms, like a tree in the open free air, if 
allowed; but if thwarted and suppressed 
they will still find a way; they will grow 
but they will grow twisted, flat along the 
ground or tortured into all sorts of mon- 
strous, grotesque and illegitimate shapes. 
Now there is in the blood a the French a 
penchant, a leaning toward direct action, 
action outside the law—action even against 
the law, to pull down and destroy the law. 
This tendency has its source in that an- 
cient grudge against the cursed aristocrats, 
who made and executed the laws of which 
the people bore the brunt. 
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Try as we may, we cannot get away from 
our ancestors. The dead do not die. T hey 
still live inside us. And so the French 
industrial movement, when it came into 
being, followed the traditional line of least 
resistance in outlining a platform, a pol- 
icy, which stood for direct action rather 
than indirect action; which stood for ac- 
tivities outside or even against the existing 
form of government. 

This theory of industrial labor is called 
syndicalism. Syndicalism, the simon-pure 
article, aims to abolish the present repub- 
lican form of government and to set up in 
its place a government for and by the in- 
dustrial workers—in effect, an autocracy 
controlled by a single class. It is in sym- 
pathy with the Third Internationale— the 
present Russian soviet government under 
the control of the Bolshevists, where such 
overthrow has already taken place. 

That is the pure theory. But in actual 
practice—and in practice, as I have already 
pointed out, France is extremely conserva- 
tive—the whole movement is not so radical 
as one might suspect. That is to say, the 
French do not act so loudly as they talk. 
And the Conféderation Générale du Tra- 
vail—the C. G. T., as it is popularly 
termed—which is the official organization 
representing the industrial workers, num- 
bers among its leaders many sane and mod- 
erate men. Even with four revolutions 
behind it in history, to pave the way, the 
organization is not so all-fired revolution- 
ary. Perhaps I should better say, because 
of the four revolutions behind it it is not so 
revolutionary. For in those four revolu- 
tions, bloody and agonizing, France did not 
accomplish for her people so much as 
England has atcomplished without a revo- 
lution under a monarchy. It begins to look 
as if there might be something the matter 
with this weapon of bloody revolution. 


A Victory for Law and Order 


As a matter of fact there are among the 
leaders of the industrial movement in 
France men who are Moderates, Liberals, 
Socialists, as well as members of the ex- 
treme left wing who favor the soviet brand 
of autocracy. But this extreme left wing of 
revolutionary radicals do not rule the move- 
ment. They arein the minority. Also, asan 
element of moderation, is to be added the 
fact that France has just been through one 
terrible war. She has had enough blood- 
shed for a while. The mind of the poilu 
balks at the thought of more blood. He 
wants his working conditions bettered, to 
be sure, but not by means of the bayonet 
and the barricade. And so the C. G. T. 
slowly but definitely is altering its course, 
turning its face away from revolution and 
embarking upon the course’ of settling its 
problems by means of the law. It is the 
crisis, the crossroads of the whole French 
industrial movement. 

For France to embrace sovietism is for 
her to return to the terrible days of the 
Commune. And accordingly, when re- 
cently the workers won the eight-hour d: ay, 
not by violence but by legislative action by 
the French Parliament, it was a defeat for 
Bolshevism and a victory for the law. This, 
when one considers the stern industrial 
problem which confronts France to-day, is 
a far greater triumph than we in America 

can conceive. To turn away from direct 
action when direct action is in your blood, 
to decide to put grievances up to the law 
for adjustment when suspicion of the law is 
your heritage—that kind of action reveals 
better than anything else the real stamina 
in France beneath all her fret and foam. 

Doubtless the coming elections in France 
at which the demobilized soldiers vote will 
tend to ease sti!l further the tension. For 
the present administration, never strong, 
which has been in power since 1914, has 
become afflicted, as one of its own leaders 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies, with 
senile paralysis from ail the stresses and 
strains it has endured. Certainly fresh 
blood in the government to handle all the 
gigantic post-war problems will be a gain 
not only to the workers but to the nation 
as a whole. 

To capitulate briefly the labor situation 
in France: First of all, the country has real 
grounds for industrial unrest. These are 
the loss of her man power, of her mines and 
factories, the scarcity of raw materials with 
the consequent high cost of living and the 
depression in the value of the franc. In 
addition to these physical external grounds 
of unrest she has a hereditary trend toward 
revolution, an ancient grudge—dwindling 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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but not dead—against aristocrats, which 
grudge extends to the law. In that environ- 
ment, with that historic background, has 
come into being the organization of indus- 
trial workers—the C. G with a bent 
toward action outside of and against the 
existing form of government. But that 
bent the moderates and the constructive 
leaders of the government have thus far 
combated successfully, and the general 
drift of the movement shows definite signs 
of turning its back on revolution and of 
hitching up with the principle of threshing 
out its problems by law. 

If I have sketched the conditions in 
France rather than those of other countries 
on the Continent it is because France is to 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, indus- 
trially and economically, what America is 
to France— an upheld radiant lamp illumi- 
nating the dark, a torch guiding the way. 
Outside of France living conditions for 


the workers grow worse and worse. Here 
actual starvation lifts its gaunt specter 
head. In Belgium hundreds of thousands 


of workers, refugees in France and England 
during the war, returned after the Armistice 
to their native land. They returned to a 
staggering high cost of living, to a stag- 
gering low standard of wages, bankrupt 
employers, and a deficit all along the line. 
There’s real cause of unrest for you! Noth- 
ing artificial about that; nothing faked. 
It’s the empty stomach that makes your 
true radical; and the empty stomachs in 
Europe would make the American working- 
man look like a caricature of Taft. 


Full Stomachs and Empty Heads 


**Madame,” said & woman one day, halt- 
ing me on a street in Brussels, ‘‘for the sake 
of humanity, and because you are a woman, 
stop and listen to me."’ I listened. “I 
came down here from Charleroi, where my 
three children are, to see if I could get re- 
lief from the committee. But the head of 
the committee whom I must see, she is not 
in town, and they told me to wait. But I 
have waited two days—and still she does 
not return. And now I have spent all that 
I have, and I have no way to return to my 
children in Charleroi, The committee tell 
me to wait. But Ihave no money t« ait 
and I have no money to return! 1 ask 
myself: ‘What are my children doing?’ 
Madame, I think I am about to go mad!” 

I poured some money into her hand and 
she ran off, sobbing, toward the station. 

“Do you suppose she was a fraud?” I 
asked a Brussels member of the relief com- 
mittee the next day. 

** Alas, no,”’ she replied. ‘‘Our poor coun- 
try is full to overflowing with just such 
cases of desperate need.” 

As a contrast to the above, the other day 
there defiled past my window in New York 


a Russian Bolshevist parade— afterward 
dispersed by the police. The paraders, I 
observed, were comfortably clad, with 
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sturdy shoes and warm suits. Their faces 
were not gaunt or pinched. No abdominal 
emptiness here. The vacuum was above 
the collar bone. 

So much for the general labor situation 
abroad. England i= not dealt with— 
but England isin the same boat with France 
in regard to losses of men, money and ships, 
But England is going after the problem in 
a broad, human way. She is threshing out 
her problems by means of government com- 
mittees and arbitration boards, compromis- 
ing, yielding or standing firm as the indi- 
vidual situation may dictate. This sort of 
political game England plays much better 
than we do. Her labor leaders are better 
trained and disciplined in statesmanship. 
Her workers are more homogeneous and 
solid and there are fewer alien races to 
handle. In addition, she is attacking the 
question—by all odds the biggest question 
of our day—not by French or Italian or 
Russian methods but in accordance with 
her own psychology, with the instincts and 
traditions and historical background of the 
English-speaking race. She is bringing to 
it the best brains of the country. And 
England's best brains are hard to beat. 


The Acid Test 


The acid test of any form of government 
is what it does in the way of general educa- 
tion, general opportunity, and in lifting the 
standards of living not for the few, the élite, 
but for the great masses of the people; in 
providing for these not only means to ob- 
tain food, clothes, shelter and decent hours 
of labor but also in fostering individual 
independence, individual intelligence, in- 
dividual spirituality. It was these latter 
qualities which Germany left out of her 
great militaristic program—and which now 
she has got to build back into her national 
edifice. 

From this acid test the United States 
emerges with a fairly high grade. It does 
not assay one hundred per cent pure gold. 
It’s too imperfect in spots for us to brag 
about without feeling uneasy. Neverthe- 
less, lumping everything together, the prin- 
ciple which we're so laboriously working out 
has brought the citizens of this land farther 
than the citizens of any other land along 
that road toward the City Perfect in the 
Mountain Delectable toward which the soul 
of man has so persistently hankered through 
the ages. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go 
into the details of the present industrial 
unrest in America, but rather to picture the 
unrest of Europe; toshow how certain valid 
causes for the discontent which exists on 
the Continent do not exist in America; and 
how, in addition, the old oppressive forms 
of government fixed the lives and the 
thoughts of the people into a bitter mold 
of hatred against the law 

This tradition tyranny is particularly 
true of the Russians. The itch, the urge 
for revolution is in their very finger tips. 
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Their emotions stray in that direction in- 
stinctively because they have strayed in 
that same direction for ages, until now it is 
become the one big open thoroughfare of 
their minds. All other roads lead into it. 
They can’t keep off it. It is an obsession, a 
disease. They are so wedded to the thought 
of action obtained by violence that they 
scoff at the idea of action obtained any 
other way. Anybody who stands up for 
the present democratic form of govern- 
ment is a bourgeois, a Bourbon. Anybody 
who wants to smash things is a revolution- 
ist—a glorious martyr! 

Now all of us desire action, forward 
progress, freedom. That is the goal of all 
the peoples of the earth. The Bolshevists 
and radical reds have no exclusive copy- 
right on that desire. It’s in the methods 
of obtaining the goal where the difference 
occurs. 

In other words, if you want to open a 
bottle there are two modes of attack. One 
mode is to smash the bottle. The other 
is to employ a corkscrew. Of course it is 
presumed you know how to use a corkscrew 
And it is presumed also that your corksc rew 
is a decent, respectable instrument— none of 
that ersatz stuff such as I met with over in 
a castle in Germany, where four cheap tin 
imitations, which bent like hairpins, failed 
to get into a bottle of sour Rhine wine, and 
eventually we were compelled to call in the 
butler, a nice old thing who waited on Her 
Sacred Imperial Highness, first cousin to 
the Kaiser; and he produced a corkscrew 
with which he was wont to extract the 
corks for Mrs. Hohenzollern—and when we 
looked, behold, that corkscrew was pat- 
ented in the U.S. A.! As a method, cork- 
screw extraction is not nearly so dramatic 
and picturesque as smashing the bottle, but 
it is more modern, and it conserves the 
liquid inside. 


Corkscrew Government 


Now the United States is a corkscrew 
type of government, and its people are a 
corkscrew type of people. As a nation and 
as individuals we go after problems with a 
corkscrew, applying pressure in the region 
where it will do the most good, tugging, 
sweating, ofttimes cursing, with all hands 
standing round giving expert and inexpert 
advice, but somehow or other getting most 
of our obstinate corks pulled. Now the 
ag corkscrew in this metaphor is the 
aw. And the hands gripping it are the hands 
of a self-ruling people. The hands could 
smash the bottle if they liked, but they have 
agreed on the use of the corkscrew. 

And should it ever come to a showdown 
in this land between the two methods it 
would not be hard to guess on which side 
the great body of Americans would stand. 
Why, you poor, old, obsolete prophets of 
violence and despair, pathologic derelicts 
of a dead dynasty, where do you suppose 
abe stand if America should take a straw 
yallot on the proposition as to which of the 
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two methods she’d indorse? You’d be 
snowed under so far that it would take a 
hundred years to dig yourself out, digging 
union time at the rate of eight hours a day. 
It is possible, after Russia has settled 
down and the chaos of the revolution is 
past, that the time may come when her 
citizens—all of her citizens and not just one 
class—will enjoy the benefits of education, 
of opportunity and of decent working con- 
ditions which prevail in America to-day. 
But her present generation will not see it. 
For it takes more than the wave of a bloody 
revolutionary hand to accomplish such re- 
sults. It takes time; yes, and the friction 
of honestly opposed wills, and moderation, 
and brave compromise, and all the slow 
forces of evolution, to accomplish such a 
result. And to-day Russia is a one-class 
autocracy under a dictator, just as formerly 
she was a one-class autocracy under a czar. 


Lenine the Autocrat 


Upon this subject the report of Lincoln 
Steffens, whom the Peace Conference sent 
to investigate conditions in Russia, says: 

“The soviet form of government which 
sprang up so spontaneously all over Russia 
is established. It is not a paper thing; not 
an invention. Never planned, it has not 
yet been written into the forms of law. It 
is full of faults and difficulties; clumsy, 
and, in its final development, it is not dem- 
ocratic. The present Russian Government 
is the most autocratic government I have 
ever seen. Lenine, the head of the soviet 
government, is farther removed from the 

people than the czar was, or than any ac- 
tual ruler of Europe is. .°. 

“The people in a shop or an industry are 
a soviet. These little informal soviets elect 
a local soviet, which elects delegates to the 
government—state—soviet. The govern- 
ment soviets together elect delegates to the 
All-Russian Soviet, which elects commis- 
saries, who correspond to our Cabinet. 
And these commissaries finally elect Len- 
ine. He is thus five or six times removed 
from the people. To form an idea of his 
stability, independence and power, think of 
the process that would have to be gone 
through with by the people to remove him 
and elect a successor. A majority of all the 
soviets in all Russia would have to be 
changed in personnel or opinion, recalled, 
or brought somehow to recognize and rep- 
resent the altered will of the people.” 

In comparison with the absolute im- 
perial power wielded by Lenine the former 
czar was a simple democrat! Nor are all 
classes of people represented in these sovi- 
ets—only the peasants. And only the 
poorer, more illiterate peasants at that. In 
connection with this Mr. Steffens says: 

“The poorer peasants and soldiers at the 


village inn were the first soviets in the 
country; and in the beginning, two years 


ago, these lower-class delegates used to ex- 
plain to me that ‘the rich peasants’ and 
(Concluded on Page 127) 
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‘the rich people’ had their own meetings 
and meeting places. The popular intention 
then was not to exclude the upper classes 
from the government but only from the 
soviets, which were not then one and the 
same thing.” 

But in the course of the revolution these 
soviets of the poorer peasants became the 
sole instrument of gove rnment, and every- 
body outside of them—the richer peasants, 
the bourgeoisie as well as the aristocrats; 
in short, everybody who had climbed up a 
few rungs on the ladder of prosperity —was 
simply pinched out of any representation 
whatsoever. They had no say. Those who 
did attempt to register their say were wiped 
out by the red terror. 

That is the type of autocracy which 
exists in Russia to-day. That is the type 
of autocracy which the Bolshevists, the 
I. W. W.’s, the- revolutionaries and a few 
parlor lunatics are trying to foist upon 
America. Honestly, is that kind of stuff 
good enough for us? Did our boys—and 
our girls too—go over to Europe by the 
millions to fight against autocracy only to 
come back and find that same bloody old 
marauder stalking round at home; stalk- 
ing round in sheep’s clothing, slinking 
among the sheep—yes, we're a lot of us 
sheep and mutton heads too—and saying: 
‘*Let’s have a soviet here in America! Oh, 
the fine soviet in Russia! Oh, the grand 
and noble soviet in Russia! Let’s pull 
down this miserable bourgeois Government 
made by George Washington—a damned 
aristocrat; and Benjamin Franklin—a 
social climber; and Abraham Lincoln—an 
ambitious predatory lawyer. Let’s have 
a little red terrorf Let’s have a soviet 
America!” 

Not much, my pathological friend. I’m 
sorry for you. You're what a dark, crooked 


She might have been a wild woman out of 
the Nibelungenlied or one of the fatal 
enchantresses of the Icelandic sagas. 

Freya hurled herself into the Fairmoor 
party likeadevastating flame. Shedanced 
as all grand opera singers do—with a vast 
and threatening gesture. But though she 
had’ no sense of rhythm she dearly loved 
exercise, which established compensation. 
The Fairmoor men, married or single, 
seemed to rush into her sublime embrace 
like chips into a whirlpool, while the Fair- 
moor women withdrew to the side lines, to 
squeak and gibber venomously. 

“She looks and acts,”’ said Valeria Vin- 
cent, “like a passionate cook.’ 

This remark trickled among the jealous 
wives and maidens of Fairmoor and brought 
them some comfort. 

Anthony, of course, was on the crest of his 
wave of popularity among the men. He 
was besieged for introductions to the con- 
quering Scandinavian and he distributed 
these favors with an impartial hand. But 
he maintained the rights of the possessor 
firmly also. When a victim had languished 
in the embrace of the operatic pythoness 
a little too long he would step out on the 
dancing floor with the air of a master and 
tap Freya on her shoulder. Then with a 
glad cry of surrender she would release her 
partner and encircle Fairmoor’s Galahad. 

Persis sulked, of course, when she wasn’t 
. ancing with her aviator and contributed 
her share of sharp feminine epigrams to the 
theme of the evening. She did not tell 
Anthony, however, what she thought of 
Freya. She didn’t get an opportunity. 

Mrs. Vincent, however, decided to exer- 
cise hér franchise of impertinence. 

“‘Where did you discover that beautiful 
monster, Tony?” she asked after she had 
made him dance with her. ‘Did you en- 
gage her at an employment bureau? What 
does it all mean?” 

“‘She was sent to me by heaven to com- 
fort my blasted life,” he told her. 

“How did you meet her?” 
‘That’s a secret.” 

“You don’t mean to say you like her?” 

“Why not? She appreciates me at my 
true worth.” 

““You’re showing some speed, Tony.” 

“Watch my smoke!” 


Iv 


MONTH later Anthony’s immaculate 
thirty years in Evanston had been 
completely forgotten and he was firmly es- 
tablished as the town rake. Freya had 
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and dangerous government has made you; 
you’re what hunger and cold and disease 
and false imprisonment through the ages 
have made you—a nut. But you can’t 
steer our ship; you’re not big enough, free 
enough, sane enough. And you've got to 
stop rocking the boat. 

What has all of this to do with our 
present labor troubles to-day? This: Our 
labor difficulties may be divided into,two 
distinct types or brands. The one is the 
straight clash between employers and em- 
ployees; the inability to find a common 
meeting ground; the obstinate reluc- 
tance—on both sides—to yield certain 
principles to arbitration. The second kind 
of discord, far more sinister and profound, 
is that fomented inside the ranks of labor 
by Bolshevists, reds and I. W. W.’s, who 
don’t want labor and capital to agree; 
don’t want accord; don’t want better 
wages or better hours; who hate equally 
capital and the Federation of Labor, be- 
cause both equally stand as obstructions 
in the path to their goal; and that goal isa 
row, a wreck, the red terror, revolution 
soviet America. These radicals with their 
imported doctrines are trying to disrupt 
the Federation of Labor—which, whatever 
its defects, is a native American product 
and has done much to lift the standards 
of life for our workingmen—by joining its 
ranks and trying toscuttle it from the inside. 

Thus we have outlaw strikes, engineered 
by the I. W. W.’s. Thus we have honest 
labor leaders advising the unions to abide 
by their contracts and the results of arbi- 
tration, and we see them howled down by 
the passionate revolutionary crowd, who 
would like to bolt the entire body of 
American labor into their own vicious 
ranks. They are injecting into the situa- 
tion foreign methods, foreign ideas. Their 
goal, should they achieve it, would wreck 
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not only America, it would wreck the world. 
For the world in this after-war crisis is 
depending on America. 

Now these wild fellows must be kicked 
out of American labor organizations, and 
the union members inside the organizations 
are the men who must kick them out. If 
they don’t the time will come when the 
radicals will kick them out. Outlaws must 
be treated as outlaws by honest men or 
law itself will cease. Every obstinate irre- 
sponsible workman who refuses to vote to 
arbitrate his grievances; and every ob- 
stinate irresponsible employer who refuses 
to meet duly elected representatives of 
labor, or to arbitrate with them, declar- 
ing that he, the employer, is capable of 
running his own business without public 
interfe rence, alleging that such public in- 
terference is an infringement of his inalien- 
able rights asa citizen—so argued the slave 
owners before the war—that workingman 
and that employer are playing directly 
into the hands of this third group, antago- 
nistic to both, which desires to wipe them 
both, and the entire Government, off the 
slate. Neither employer nor employee 
sees clearly this third lurking figure, which 
intends if it gets a chance to assassinate 
them both. 

And this, I think, covers the ground 
pretty fairly why I prefer to live in Amer- 
ica. It elucidates my Western friend’s re- 
mark. Yes, we are crude, we are vulvar, 
we are new. But we have got hold of a 
principle, of a method of procedure, which 
we've tested out for a hundred years; a 
principle which benefits all classes; which 
amalgamates all the races that come to our 
shores, so that they are no longer Irish, nor 
Italian, nor Polish, nor German— but plain 
Americans. We have millionaires who were 
immigrants from Sweden, from Egypt, 
Japan, China, Greece, the isles of the sea. 
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come and gone with the closing of the 
Ravinia season, but there had been others, 
each of them regarded as a flagrant adver- 
tisement that Anthony was scattering roses 
riotously. He had dropped all of his old 
friends and developed a habit of turning up 
at Fairmoor with flamboyant ladies in tow. 
He did nothing actionable under the club's 
laws for decent behavior. His companions 
were of the kind that could be introduced 
to Fairmoor’s bravest and best without 
question, but they were all of the kind that 
caused talk. 

There was, for instance, the married 
woman from Chicago, ten years older than 
himself, whom he brought out often for 
afternoons of golf. She was known to be 
riding hard for a divorce, without being 
particular in her choice of a corespondent, 
and she had a dangerous husband. She 
and Anthony played without caddies and 
always brazenly left the course at the third 
hole to stroll over into the adjoining forest 
reserve, 

“Of course there are plenty of picnickers 
in the reserve,”’ said Valeria Vincent when 
she heard of this idyllic custom, “but it’s 
disgusting of Tony just the same. She's 
almost old enough to be his mother— and 
that little toad of a husband of hers is capa- 
ble of anything. When he files his bill he 
will probably name every man in sight, 
and Tony can ce rtainly be distinguished by 
the naked eye.’ 

Then there was the second stage vampire 
with whom Anthony replaced Freya Svend- 
son at one of the dances—Jeannette Adair 
by name. She played the Babylonian 
Woman in Belshazzar’s Feast, a spectacle 
of ancient Cebaucheries woven about a 
scriptural story. The costume she wore in 
Belshazzar’s Feast was notorious for being 
the season’s most ingenious arrangement of 
nudity and beads. Jeannette was a pro- 
fessional vampire drafted from motion 
pictures into the theater and she worked at 
her art on and off the stage as vehemently 
as if she were pumping up an automobile 
tire. She did not cause so much havoc at 
Fairmoor as the triumphant Freya, whose 
physical endowment she could not equal, 
but she managed to send most of the mar- 
ried couples home quarreling and she was 
regarded as proof that Anthony’s degrada- 
tion knew no bounds. 


Vv 


NE day Persis Meade humbly sought 
out Valeria Vincent for advice about 
Anthony. She still had her dapper knight 


of the air for steady companionship, but 
she was beginning to miss Anthony, now 
that he was lost in the wilderness. 

‘Do you think he would reform if I mar- 
ried him?” she asked wistfully of Valeria's 
superior wisdom. 

“It’s terrible, the way he’s acting! Ido 
want to help him. I feel responsible for 
him somehow.” 

“There's your aviator, remember! Aren't 
you responsible for him too?” Valeria 
wanted to know, with a touch of irony 

“TI suppose so, but perhaps Bobby 
doesn’t need me as much as Tony.” 

There was a ripple of laughter from 
Valeria. 

“Apparently Tony doesn’t need you at 
all, my dear or any of us. He seems to be 
getting on famously without us, anyway. 
Why didn’t you think of all this whe n Tony 
asked—when you had a chance?” 

“T didn’t believe he would go away and 
end everything and become a fiend,” said 
Persis sadly 

“Then you really miss him?” 

“*T miss our talks and things 
a great pal.’ 

“But aviators are fascinating, aren’t 
they? Well, I'm sure I don’t knov 
you can do about it now unless you want 
to propose to him. Cor ule d you go that far 
in your missionary zeal?’ 

**Well—tell him I want to see him, will 
you? He never comes near me now.” 

“Of course I will,” Valeria promised 
But she was not certain when she would 
fulfill that promise-—-whether it would be 
to-morrow, or next week, or next year. 


Tony was 


y¥ what 
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BOUT this time Anthony ostentatiously 
moved out of the comfortable room in 
the College Club, where he had lived for 
years, and into an apartment, to the fur- 
nishing of which he devoted himself with 
great publicity. He interviewed all his 
friends about rugs and curtains and period 
bedroom sets and kitchenette utensils. 
Vans laden with household goods of luxuri- 
ous appearance arrived at his new abode 
almost daily for a while. This was going to 
be a suspiciously ornate bachelor’s estab- 

lishment, it seemed. 

At his housewarming, which was stag, 
his guests prowled about the flat and asked 
impertinent questions 

“Where's your collection of Japanese 
prints?!’ one of them demanded eagerly. 

“You boys are too young to see them,” 
Anthony said sternly 





Yes, we are crude, But if Europe ai 
Asia would do their share in disseminating 
ideas of freedom, decency, sanitation and 
education among their masses America 
wouldn’t have such a darned big whale of a 
job on her hands. She'd have more time to 
be picturesque! As it is, she has to re 
educate them, reshape them from the 
ground up. 

How did our troops—-made up of every 
race under the sun—stack up with the 
troops of Europe? How did they compare 
in physical stature, health, cleanliness, 
education, independence of mind, resource- 
fulness in tight corners—as well as in their 
ideas concerning womanhood? What did 
our men think of the German working 
women who toil like beasts of burden? 
This is not a contention that the American 
at bottom is one whit better than the Euro 
pean; but it is a contention that living 
under the American form of government, 
with the advantages it confers on its people, 
tends to give its citizens a bigger, saner, 
cleaner outlook upon life. And that is why 
we must not turn back the pages of history 
and accept doctrines, ideas, principles 
which belong to another age, another 
country, another blood. 

The world situation is too critical, 
Europe is too sick for us not to stop, take 
mental stock of our attitudes as individuals, 
as workers, and determine which of these 
two methods we intend to indorse. Even 
after we've kicked out our foreign fire- 
brands there’s still the other half of the 
problem to solve. And that other half of 
the problem in itself is so grave that it is 
going to require all the intelligence, mod- 
eration and sense of responsibility that 
America can muster. If we fail, through 
obstinacy or selfishness or incapacity, with 
that lurking figure in the bac kground 
then we deserve to fail. 


““Why so many rooms for one lone bach- 
elor?” another asked. 

Anthony explained that he hoped to give 
a party now and then. 

“That guest chamber looks very femi- 
nine to me,” observed a cynic. 

“IT have an old maid aunt who lives in 
the country and is a great gadder. She 
might drop in on me, you know.” 

The guests went away agreeing among 
themselves that Anthony was a desperate 
character. They were confident that within 
six months the law would step in and 
abolish him. 

‘He can't get away with any of that 
stuff in this town,” was their verdict 

So they toddled back to their celibate 
quarters in the College Club, each pretend 
ing to grieve over the moral collapse of 
their old friend 

Anthony lived there like a hermit —un 
der amateur espionage for several weeks 
taking his breakfasts and dinners at the 
club as usual. Then he stopped coming in 
for meals. ‘The spies failed to report any 
new clews, but his brother bachelors be 
gan to wonder at his absence from their 
table 

The explanation came from his own lips 
to some of Fairmoor’s best gossips, male 
and female, in the aftermath of a bridge 
party. He was quite artless about it 

“T have a housekeeper now and take 
most of my meals at home,” he said. ‘It’s 
a kind of experiment in practical philan 
thropy. She's a little Italian girl about 
seventeen years old. Rather pretty too 
An artist friend of raine told me about her 
She came to his studio to get work as a 
model and fainted after she had posed for 
ten minutes. He discovered that she wa 
half dead from hunger. Sounds like a play, 
doesn't it? She had run away from home 
brutal Black-Hand stepfather and al] that 
sort of thing. She couldn’t get work at the 
shops because she didn’t speak English wel 
enough. Well, my artist friend kept her 
there in the studio for a day or two, but he 
didn’t really need her as a model, and hi 
wife got jealous, so he asked me if I 
couldn't do something for the poor child 
So I’ve taken her in. 1| practice my Italian 
on her, and she’s a genius at cooking spa 
ghetti. Her name is Angelina Rosa Bene 
detti.” 

If he had made such an announcement 
before the enormities of his débacle had 
been committed Anthony would have been 
asked without delay a score of enthusiasti« 
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Concluded from Page 127 
questions about his protégée. There would 
have been exclamations of feminine curi- 
osity, a thrill of interest over the romantic 
situation, praise for his humanitarianism 


_ and offers of collaboration in the charitable 


enterprise. But for the Anthony believed 
to be capable of any turpitude there was in 
answer to his story nothing but a chilling 
silence. The bridge party stared at him 
blankly and with bated breath. It was in- 
terested indeed—much more deeply and 
poignantly interested than it would have 
been if Anthony had been his former self 
but it did not care to express its interest in 
his presence. 

At last Felicia—of Anthony’ssentimental 
past—now the mother of stalwart twins, 
said frigidly: ‘‘That must be very con- 
venient for you, Tony.” 

Then the bridge party broke up and 
drifted away from Anthony, the philan- 
thropist, as if he had confessed to leprosy. 


wir 


T’S true,” this same Felicia was telling 
Valeria and Persis exc itedly. ‘“‘I have 
seen her. I walked past Tony’s apartment 
on the other side of the street and looked 
up at the living-room windows. She was 
there peering out from behind the curtains. 
Of course I couldn’t stand there staring, so 
I can’t say exactly what she is like, but she 
seemed very young and small and pale. 
Rather a refined face, I should say.’ 
Persis blushed and said she didn’t be- 
lieve it. Valeria’s brightness of demeanor 
seemed to pass under a winter cloud. 

“T’ve talked it over with father,” Fe- 
licia continued, ‘“‘and he says we should 
investigate the matter carefully.” Fe- 
licia’s father was a clergyman. “So he 
telephoned Tony and asked if he couldn’t 
call. He was very tactful. He said he 
would like to talk with the unhappy girl 
and offer her spiritual aid and comfort. 
But Tony told him she was a queer little 
thing who didn’t talk much and wouldn't 
see visitors. ‘She just wants to be alone,’ 
the wretch said. ‘She has had a sad life 
and isn’t very well.’ Can’t you do some- 
thing about it, Persis?”’ 

Persis declared that she didn’t want to 

e the creature. 

“Of course Tony must marry her,” 
Felicia declared with authority. 

“Don’t be so dictatorial, Felicia dear! 
snapped Valeria. ‘‘I shall grant Tony the 
right of doing whatever he thinks best. 
He’s a pretty good sort, no matter what has 
happened. If you or Persis or I had mar- 
ried him when he was a poor, forlorn, pro- 
posing idiot this would never have happened. 
So let her who is without sin among us cast 
the first slur. Do you think he must marry 
her, Persis?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t care what he does!” 

With which 
Persis darted up- 
stairs and didn’t 
come down again 
until she was sure 
her nose wasn’t red. 
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NTHONY was 
preparing to 
regale himself at 
dinner in his abode 
of sin. “Angelina 
Rosa,”’ he was say- 
ing with a flourish 
of his cocktail 
glass, “I drink to 
your beautiful 
though somewhat 
beady eyes.” 

The telephone 
bell rang. 

‘Tony? This is 
Valeria. You’ve 
done it this time! 
The Pharisees are 
coming to chastise 
you with rods!” 

“Why so ex- 
cited, Valeria? 
Please don’t talk 
so fast—and try to 
be a little more in- | 
telligible.”’ | 

“It’s about that 
girl you are keep- 
ing in your flat. 
The Law and Order 
League has swung 
into action. The 
landlord is going to 
cancel your lease. 
A search warrant is 





“Apparently Tony Doesn't Need You 
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going to be sworn out. If they find her 
there you will be arrested. The trustees 
of the Presbyterian church have canceled 
their contract with you for the new build- 
ing. You're going to be expelled from 
Fairmoor and the College Club. You will 
probably be tarred and fe athered and ridden 
out of town on a rail.’ 

“Say, where do you get that stuff?” 

“From Felicia mostly, and it sounds as if 
much of it were true. Her father is presi- 
dent of the Law and Order League, you 
know.” 

“This is dreadful, Valeria! What do you 
advise me to do?” 

“Get co girl out of there as soon as 
possible. To-night! Now! Don't let them 

catch you!” 

“‘She’s a pretty sick child, Valeria. She 
needs a woman’s care. Will you help me?” 

“Certainly I will! What can I do?” 

“Well, my car is laid up for repairs — 

“Mine’s out in front now. I'll drive 
right over.” 

“Good girl! Ring the bell three times 
two long and one short—and then come up 
quietly. We will be ready to start.” 

Valeria arrived, hot, breathless and pale 
with excitement. Anthony greeted her 
—— and led her into the living 
room. Valeria looked round wildly. 

‘‘Where is she?” 

“Packing up. We'll have to wait a while. 
There’s no great hurry, I think. I haven't 
heard the baying of the bloodhounds yet.” 

“Oh, Tony, how could you!” 

Valeria sank into a chair in a wilted kind 
of way. He took her hand affectionately. 

**T’ve been telling myself Iam to blame,” 
she said. ‘‘You remember that night at 
Fairmoor last summer when I told you all 
those nasty things about yourself?” 

“About being too pure?” 

Anthony grinned shamelessly, 

She nodded. 

**So you got mad and went in for a life of 
crime. You've gone the limit too. You 
weren't content with stage vampires and 
married flirts. You had to let this sort of 
thing happen. I’m awfully sorry, Tony. 
You're a nice boy in spite of everything, 
but you have gone quite crazy. Do you 
forgive me?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Valeria!” 

“You have ruined your career, you 
know. You've lost that new church Job, 
though they say you submitted a perfectly 
brilliant set of plans. And you won't get 
any others—not round here.” 

“Let them goto Hade swith th 1eir church!’ 
declared Anthony firmly. ‘‘There is no joy 
in that kind of architecture anyway. I'm 
tired of ecclesiastical ornament and hagi 
ology and imitation Gothic. What I want 
to build is houses—houses for people to 
live in, Valeria—jolly houses where jolly) 
married couples can honeymoon and be 
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happy and have a lot of kids. Houses in 
the new American Anthony Osgood style, 
if you please. And I'm building them, 
Valeria. I'm swamped with jobs. The 
husbands will hardly speak to me, but the 
wives insist that I am the man for them. 
It’s queer, but married women seem to 
dote upon an immoral architect—or at 
least upon his immoral architecture.” 

**So the life of crime pays?” 

“It has its compensations. Come on 
now, I'll introduce you to Angelina Rosa, 
She's a queer little thing.” 

He took her out into the dining room and 
showed her Angelina, who was sitting at 
the table in a chair opposite his place. 

She was, indeed, a queer little thing, who 
didn’t say a word. She did not flinch at the 
penetrating and hostile stare which Pedeain 
directed at her, for she had begun life in a 
shop window and was dccustomed to the 
criticism of her own sex. She neither 
blushed nor turned pale nor lowered her 
eyes in shame. She did not rise to her feet 
to meet Valeria, for she was not built that 
way. Her adolescence 
kindled by any wooing. Lot's wife turned 
into a pillar of salt was no more passionle 
than she. 

She was, in short, nothing but a dre 
maker’s dummy, misses’ size 


1x 
FTER Valeria had covered her com 
posure and decided not to quarre ] with 
Anthony for his abominable hoax she dis 
covered that he was not laughing as a man 
who had just come to the successful climax 
of an yo practical joke should laugh. 
In fact, he had become rather serious 

“You teen it I was in bad and you came 
to help me out,” he said. ‘‘ You're a good 
friend, Valeria. You always have been 
They don’t make them any better than 
you.” 

He came up to her and took her gently | 
the shoulders. 

“‘T missed one chance for you ten years 
ago. Give me another.” 

“Go away, Tony,” she said gayly. 
“* Angelina Rosa is of no value as a chaperon, 
Are you proposing to me 

“T certainly am! You ought to marry 
again. Shall we try it?” 

‘You don’t mean to pretend you're in 
love with me, Tony?” 

“Having been told by you once that I 
was a poor, silly Early-Victorian idealist, 
I shall not answer. That’s something for 
you to find out. The question is: Will you 
marry me?” 

She hesitated. 

‘You're not really seri 

‘IT was never more in earnest in my life 

“What about Persis?”’ 

Before he could reply the telephone be 
began to ring, and Valeria remarked tha 
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a vampire was probably on the wire He 
went to answer the call and she came clos 
to him as he made the preliminary re 


sponse 

Suddenly he put his hand over the mout! 
piece and turned toward her: 

‘This is Persis now.” 

“Good heave ont What does she want?” 

**She says she wants to see me. Want 
to know if you hadn't told me about it 
What is it?” 

“Can't you gue S 

‘Just a moment, Persis, please,”” he mut 
mured into the te le phone. Then to Valeria 
*Well?”’ 

“Here is your chance, Tony. Opportu 
nity is k cing at the front door and the 
back. The foolish virgin is throwing her 
elf at your head while you are proposing 
to the merry widow. Which one of us do 
you really want, my lord I 








Remember, she 
will last longer. I am ready to be sacri 
ficed.” 

“Valeria,” he whispered, “‘ come closer 
and kiss me.” 

He uncovered the telephone. Valeria’s 
bright blue eyes took on a wicked radianes 
He pre ed the receiver to her ear and 
he did as she was bid 

It was the old-fashioned kind of a kis 
properly called a buss. Its audibility wa 
far-reaching. 

‘What did she say?” Anthony asked 
when they had finished laughing 

‘What could she say? An indignant 
‘Oh,’ and she was gone.” 

Then Anthony returned the compliment 
The first kiss had been for exhibition pur 
poses only, but the second was intended to 
be enjoyed in private. And it was. Valeria 
recalling words she had spoken half in jest, 
decided that there was a thrill to Teny 
after all. 
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Hi, aye just be gun his dinner— cooked 
himself —before Valeria had given 


ilarm, and she hadn't had hers, so the 
to jump into her motor and drive 





agret 
out to eee to make it a real party 
A they started to leave - flat, however, 
she turned upon him in challenge: 

‘Before I accept you sal announce our 
engagement, Tony, will you kindly try to 
explain away Freya Svendson and Jear 
nette Adair?” 

‘Tam so pure,” ironized Anthony, ‘‘that 
only vampires know how to appreciate me.” 


‘And that married woman of the forest 
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“ Dick,” she said after a moment’s harsh 
stillness, “‘don’t make me choose. It—it’s 
too—it hurts too much. I couldn’t—I 
simply can’t. If you make me give up the 
stage you make me tear out my heart. You 
wouldn't ask that.” 

“It’s a question of which means more, 
I’m merely asking what any normal man 
has the right to ask of the woman he mar- 
ries — first place.” 

‘But you'll have that.” 

‘No, you won't be free to give it to me.” 

“It’s queer” —her voice came shakily, 
“I've dreamed of love as every girl does, 


Sut I never r dreamed it would mean this— 
this sacrifice, 
“Tt won’t mean sacrifice to you. I'll 


Nancy. I'll make you forget 


fill your life, 
other bond. Sweet- 


there ever was any 
heart, don’t you believe I will?” 
She swayed toward him—then just as 


quickly pulled back. 

“Haven't I the right to ask it?” 
urged. 

“Dick!” 

“Haven't 1?” 

“I don’t know— I don't know!” 

‘Consider my si le.’ 
“T only know it’s e verything you're de- 
manding—everything!’ 

“I’m giving everything in exchange.” 

She closed her eyes with a very different 
expression from that of a few moments 
before. Then it had been to let him fill her 

ision; now it was to shut him out. 

Vaguely it came to her that he couldn't 
realize the enormity of the thing he was 
asking. Vaguely she repeated aloud: ‘‘No, 
I couldn't! I couldn't! If I mean to you 
what you say you won't ask it!” 

He lifted her face so that the eyes opened 
to meet his. Even through the shadows he 
coule 1 read their anguish. 

“It’s because you mean what you do 
mean that I can’t let you go on. 

Her hands closed tight on each other and 

he turned to fasten her gaze on the waken- 
ing stree ts. 
No, Dick—there’s no use. I couldn't.” 
“Does what I offer mean so little that 
you can thrust it out and not even stop to 
consider?” 

“If I stop to consider 

“You'll do what I ask,” he put in quickly. 

Ah, I thought so! Nancy, can't you see? 


he 


The woman in you is greater than the 
ictress, You won't always be young and 
worshiped by your public, but love 


“Will love last always?" And as his 
arms went out to answer: “No, no! Don't 
try to influence me— don't, please! I must 
think it over alone— it’s my whole life, just 
everything!’ 

His arms dropped, They did not again 
reach out to her, He said good night with 
the usual handclasp and left her at the door 
of the apartment house, haunting white, 
her dark eyes strained toward the first 
flicker of sun as it came haltingly out of 
the east, 

A month later she sent for him. In all 
that time he gave her no word, not even 
the me ssage of a flower. He waited cle verly 
in silence—a silence that made the battle 
she fought all the more difficult And in 
the end she sent for him, so completely had 
he absorbed her will. Not once during 
those weeks of struggle did her mind hark 
back to the fragment of conversation at the 
supper party, Because she could care with 
the intensity of the big woman and because 
she was in love, she did not realize that in 
sending for him she bowed before the god 
she had scorned— Submission, 

And so the curtain fell on Act I of Nancy 
Bradshaw's drama of living 

au 

UT Long Island way on the North 
( Shore, where Newport goes to stretch 
her tired limbs after a busy season, there's 
a house set like a long ivory couch on a 
yreen carpet that spreads straight to the 
Sound. The place is called Restawhile, and 
having some twenty rooms, not to speak of 


ervant quarters, is known modestly as a 
cottage, 

Here Dick Cunningham brought his 
bride following their honeymoon trip 


through the Orient. Here they spent the 
greater part of each year, for with its ken- 
nels and stables Nancy loved it next to the 


house of the fir trees, which would always 
ve her castle of romance. Besides, it was 
not too near Broadway, not near enough 
for whisperings of the Rialto to tug at the 
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heart or fill the eyes. Or if the dull ache of 
longing too deep for tears did come it was 
a place to hide them from a curious public. 

The announcement of Nancy’s marriage 
and retirement from the stage had come as 
a shock tothe social world and a bomb tothe 
theatrical. Broadway buzzed, Fifth Ave- 
nue bristled and poor Jerry Coghlan almost 
went crazy. 

But as the calcium of the society column 
replaced her beloved footlights the star of 
the theater became a star of the social 
realm, and another nine days’ wonder 
passed into the land of memory. 

The column aforementioned told of her 
dinners and dances, of her trips to Florida, 
her visits to Newport. It listed her with 
her husband among inveterate first-nighters 
and usually added: ‘‘The one-time Nancy 
Bradshaw, whose romantic marriage robbed 
the stage of one of its most promising young 
actresses. 

Eve »ntually it announced with clarion 
blast the arrival of Dick Junior, and later of 
Nancy the Second, quite as if a chubby 
Dick and Nancy Cunningham were more 
important than the same weight John and 
Mary Smith. 

A fairy tale come true even the most 
caustic observer would have remarked had 
he known the history of the beautiful woman 
seated on the stone-paved veranda of 
Restawhile one April afternoon five years 
after the curtain descended on Act I. 

She had on a short white skirt, green 
sweater and white sport shoes, and strands 
of hair had been tossed across her eyes by 
a romp on the lawn with young Dicky. He 
sat at her feet now, pink legs outstretched, 
and mobilized between them a regiment of 
wooden soldiers. 

Ted Thorne and her former manager had 
driven out to read Thorne’s latest drama, 
written with Lilla Grant in mind. She was 
Coghlan’s new find and her hybrid little 
face, with its eyes from the Orient and nose 
from Erin's Isle, had decorated many a 
magazine cover ‘and woodcut during the 

yast winter of her success. It might also 

ioe been seen at the Ritz lunching daily 
with varied and various conquests. She 
had acquired an air and no longer spoke of 
her profession as ‘the show business.”” Her 
gowns were the talk of fashion editors, her 
hats the despair of imitators. She was 
as colorful as a Bakst drawing and as dec- 
orative. 

The woman in white skirt and sweater 
that matched the lawn sat listening at one 
side of the tea table, while Coghlan at her 
right measured three fingers of Scotch 
against two of soda, and the playwright's 
voice sounded vibrant against the sweet 
spring stillness. It was a tense, elemental 
story, based on a suggestion Nancy had 
given him, with Hawaii—land of love—as 
a setting. Finally he closed the script and 
looked across at her 

“What do you think of it?” 


‘The best thing you've dore, Ted,” she 
announced instantly. 
“Of course it’s only in the rough. But 


like that 
Himalayas 


I wanted your opinion. Am I 
fellow who knows all about the 
because he never got there?” 

“Just like him—an authority,” 
torted. 

* But straight 

“I love it! You've never written 
thing with greater emotional possibilities. 

“How do you like Lilla for the lead?” 

“Just the type! And good from a box- 
office sts andpoint too—she’s made such a 
hit this season.” 

“Some kid!"’ put in Jerry, tinkling the 
ice pleasantly against his glass. oe 
said she'd make her mark. And take i 
from me, Je rry ‘oghlan knows what he’ $s 
talking about.’ 

Nancy smiled. 

“Youe oule in't find anyone better to play 
a Haw aiian. 

“Oh, yes, we could!” 

“Who?” 

“You!” 

She laughed—and in her laughter the 
men detected nothing but mirth. 

“Don't you ever have a hankering for 
the old game, Nancy?” Coghlan asked. 
“Don't the theater ever get in your blood?” 

She bent and lifted young Dick suddenly 
to her knees, 

“Here's my theater,”” was her answer. 

The playwright’s gaze traveled over the 
two gold heads to the father’s eyes that 
smiled from the baby face into his mother’s. 


she re- 


how does it strike you?” 
any- 


came from Thorne. 


Fat arms wound round her neck and she 
sank her lips in the fluffy curls. 
“You've got a part that suits you to 
perfection,” he said in a low voice. 
“Say, there ain’t any part Nancy couldn't 
play! Alw ays said she had class, and take 
it from me —— 
“It’s good to know you haven’t forgotten 
Thorne interrupted, still in that low 
tone. “‘Whenever things get balled up I 
say to myself: ‘Here goes for a run out to 
Restawhile. Nancy’ll help me straighten 
them out!’” 

“It’s good to know you feel that way. 
You see’’—she held Dicky closer—“I can 
give the viewpoint of the audience now.” 

That night she told her husband of the 
play. They had dined at the Courtleigh 
Bishop place, some five miles distant, and 
during the drive home Nancy had been 
unusually quiet. She walked up the wide 
staircase, head bent, her long velvet cloak 
pulled close round her as if for protection 
against the country chill of April. But as 
he followed into her boudoir with its amber 
lights and drapes of cornflower blue she 
dropped into a chair, let the wrap slip from 
her shoulders and leaned forward, speaking 
rapidly 

“Tell me something of your doings to- 
day, Dick. You haven't yet.” 

He recounted the day’s activities—cer- 
tain complications that had risen in his 
Western interests—for Cunningham, in 
spite of wealth or perhaps because of it, was 
not a waster. She listened eagerly to every 
word. 

“And by the 
an afterthought, 


us,” 


way,” he added, much as 
“T lunched with a former 
friend of yours, Lilla Grant. Met her as 
I was going into the Ritz. She was alone 
so was I. So we joined forces.” 

She leaned back with a deep sigh. 

“I'm glad you told me that.” 

His reply held a note of surprise. 

“Why?” 

“Because Mary Bishop made it a point 
to inform me to-night that she’d seen you 
there. ‘Dicky still has a penchant for the 
theatrical profession,’ she said; ‘I saw him 
lunching to-day with a stage beauty.’ Of 
course it amused me, but I just had a fee l- 
ing that I'd like to hear about it from you.’ 

“It was of no importance. I might not 
have thought of mentioning it.” 

“No. Still—I suppose I'm silly and 
feminine, but if you hadn't I think it would 
have hurt.” 


“Do I demand to know every time 
Thorne comes out here?” 

“You don’t have to, Dick.” 

Her eyes were still intent on him. 

“I've lunched with Lilla Grant other 


days and haven't thought of mentioning it.” 

“I know that too.” 

His eyebrows shot up. 

“How?” 

“Other women.” 

He laughed. 

“How they 
they?” 

a, laughed with him. 

“It’s all right now. You've told me. I 
just « didn’t want to think you'd deceive me.” 

‘But, my dear girl, an omission like that 
is not de libe Ti ite deceit. 

“Omission,” came softly, 
sister to commission.” 

His lips went tight. 

** Does that mean you'd ever let anything 
as cheap as suspicion of me enter your 
mind?” 

She got up, brushing her mouth across 
the hard line of his. “If I love you as 
much as I do it’s reasonable to suppose 
other women might.” 

And that was when she gave him the 
story of Thorne’s play—more to change the 
subject than anything else—with eyes shin- 
ing and slim jeweled hands sending sparks 
into the room’s golden shadows. He lis- 
tened, watching her, the light on her face, 
the blaze of enthusiasm under the thick 
lashes, 

“It’s a splendid part for Lilla,” she 
ended. ‘She'll be fascinating in it, don’t 
you think?” 

“Great!’’ And aftera moment: “Nancy, 
does seeing so much of Thorne and old 
Jerry ever tempt you to go back on the 
stage?” 

She went close to him as if his bigness 
were a shelter. 

“It’s a temptation I'd never acknowl- 
edge, dear heart —not even to myself.” 

“But you haven't answered me.” 


do love each other, don't 


“is often twin 


December 20,19/9 


“T did that when I made my choice 
when I married you. I couldn’t be disloyal 
to that. Besides’’—and all the woman of ° 
her went into the words—‘“‘you and the 
two little yous fill my life. I’ve no time for 
any other devotion.” 

He looked down at the head, reddened 
under the amber lights, at the graceful line 
of throat and shoulder, at the proud lips 
that were his, and his arms swept up and 
round her. 


Drama moves swiftly. No pause for 
explanation, once the wheels are set going, 
no rambling into far corners for side lights 
as in the novel, but a tornadolike gathering 
of incident that hurls itself without notice 
into crashing storm. Life crowded into a 
few short hours, just as a few short hours 
so often crowd life into one crashing crisis. 
Without warning, or at least without warn- 
ing heeded, one answers the doorbell or 
opens a telegram or takes up a telephone 
receiver, and behold, the face blanches, the 
heart stops beating, to beat again with 
hammer stroke too horrible to bear! 

It happened that Thorne’s roadster drew 
up under the porte-cochére one May day, 
and removing dusty goggles he announced 
that he had come to talk about a scene that 
stumped him. 

“T’ve traveled to Mecca to consult the 
oracle.” 

Nancy shook hands enthusiastically. 
Dick had been away for several days. Her 
favorite mount, Lord Chesterfield, had 
been taken to town by the head groom for 
treatment under a famous vet, and endless 
dinners had bored her to a state of loneli- 
ness known only to those whose lives have 
hummed with activity. Her husband would 
not be back until to-morrow, and to put in 
a few hours with Ted in the atmosphere of 
the theater was a welcome diversion. 

When they had discussed pros and cons 
and the kick in the big scene, when the 
playwright in hushed voice had told Dicky 
the usual pirate tale and the three had 
lunched together under the trees, Nancy 
jumped up. 

“Ted, will you run me into town this 


afternoon? I want to have a look at Lord 
Chesterfield. He went lame last week, you 
know.” 


Thorne beamed. 

“Bully! It’s a whale of aday. Why not 
stay in? We can dine and I'll run you out 
early.” 

But she refused. The kiddies were put 
to bed at six-thirty and she wanted to be 
back before then. 

“T’ll take the train back. 
about that.” 

She came downstairs presently buttoned 
into a gray topcoat. From under a tight 
little turban the sunset hair waved, held 
in by a gray veil. 

Thorne got into duster and cap and they 
tore out of the grounds, along roads of 
glass, at a pace that left both breathless. 
Nancy felt the sluggishness of the past few 
days lashed out of her blood by the wind. 
It tlew happily to her cheeks, tingled to her 
finger tips, sent the laughter into her lips 
as the man beside her gave the latest bits of 
Broadway gossip, the latest funny story 
from a region — with them. She 
stored them up for Dick, picturing his en- 
joyment when on his return next day she 
should give them with all her embellish- 
ment of mimicry. 

The first pungent scent of summer, clover 
and sweet grass and occasional great mounds 
of hay rose from the meadows as they sped 
past. The vault above was intensely tur- 
quoise and without a cloud. It would be 
a heavenly night with a young silver moon 
etched against the sky and all things 
filmed by its light. She wished Dick were 
going to be home. They could have taken 
a tearing ride like this with all the country- 
side to themselves. 

The breezes became sultry. City smoke 
crept in. The car jerked over cobbles, 
dodging barelegged youngsters and wedg- 
ing at last into the clatter of Queensboro 
Bridge. Nancy’s nose crinkled. She had 
come to hate the city with its odors and 
noises and strained faces and heavy air 
all the elements that had passed unnoticed 
when she was part of it and a struggler. 
Except for a few months of winter, she 
came in as little as possible. 

From the cluttered East Side they went 
through the district whose boarded doors 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
and windows like the blank eyes of the 
blind proclaimed it fashionable, then the 
dust-covered green of the park and out at 
the street in the Sixties where down the 
block three windows blinked coquettishly. 

Nancy descended, held out a hand. 

“Good luck, Ted. And let’s hear it 
when you've got it ready.” 

His alert gaze was bright with satisfac- 
tion. 

“You've set me on the right trac k. Going 
home to whip it into shape now. 

She waved as he drove off, and rang the 
bell beside the big door. It swung back 
slowly, heavily, and the head groom stood 
in the opening. She caught the look of 
surprise that swept over his face, passing as 
quickly after the manner of well-trained 
servants who are supposed to have no 
emotions. 





“How is Lord Chesterfield?”’ she in- 
quired, stepping out of the sunlight. 
“He's not been so fine to-day, madam. 


I think there’s pain in the left forefoot.” 

“T want to have a look at him.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

He closed the door, led the way to the 
run. But Nancy started toward the stairs. 
He turned. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
madam?” 

“No, that’s all right, 
leave my coat and come down. 

“T can take it.” He stepped forward 
hastily and with rather a note of apology. 
“The painters are up there, madam. The 
rain ad tee days ago made a leak in the 
roof and I had to have them in. The place 
is in something of a mess.” 

But Nancy was already halfway up the 
stairs. 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

She disappeared, dropped her coat on the 
divan in the gray room and looked ceiling- 
ward. No sign of repairs there. Probably 
the leak was at the front of the house. 
Turning into the hall, she noticed that 
Jarvis had followed her. 

“Pardon me, madam, will you be coming 
down to see Lord Chesterfield now?” 

“Just a minute.” 

She threw open the double oak doors at 
the end. And her breath stopped, as she 
did, on the threshold. 

A stream of sunshine flecked with motes 
came through the far window and centered 
on the couch. Lounging there in a position 
of uttermost comfort was Dick and at his 
feet, hatless and cross-legged like some 
willing slave of the harem, Lilla Grant. A 
look of flame was in his noncommittal eyes, 
and in her heavy ones languor. The ripe 
red lips were raised. From her fingers a 
cigarette dangled as he leaned close and 
struck a match. All too evident though 
that those lips were lifted not for the 

igarette. 

Nancy's hand went to her throat. That 
was all. Went to her throat and clung 
there. 

The two started at the sound of another's 
presence. The match paused midair. Cun- 
ningham looked up. He straightened, sat 
for an instant without moving, then got to 
his feet. 

The provocation faded from Lilla’s lips. 
A moment before she had had the unmis- 
takable air of being perfectly at home. 
Now as she followed the man’s sharp glance 
she stiffened. Uneasily she too rose, and as 
neither of the others spoke, gave a nervous 
little laugh. 

“Why, Nancy, this is a coincidence! 
We've been expecting Ted Thorne for tea, 
and only half an hour ago tried to rcach 

you on the phone to get you in too.” 

Nancy made no attempt to refute the 
glib lie. She just stood gazing at her hus- 
band as if her eyes were touching him. 
Then she turned away. 

“T think—I won't wait,’ she managed 
to say, and went out, closing the door. 

sust the other side she stopped, eyes 
closed, hands pressed tight to her lips, and 
waited for courage to go forward. Part way 
down the stairs she saw the groom looking 
up. Fright grayed his thin cheeks. 

“I'll see Lord Chesterfield now,” she told 
him, and followed to the run. 

With gaze straining through the train 
window an hour later at meadow and wood- 
land she did not see, she was carried back 
to Restawhile, to the babies waiting for her. 

The moon rose, virgin crescent as she had 
pictured it, paling the trees outside her 
room and the lawn beneath, filming across 
a face whiter than its own. 

At last her door opened and a man en- 
tered. He closed it quietly, switched on the 


Jarvis. I'll just 


” 
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lights and saw her sitting hunched in a 
chair, staring with eyes bewildered as if 
they could not realize the thing they had 
revealed. He spoke her name, once, twice. 
She did not even glance at him 

“Nancy, answer me!” 

She turned slowly. 

“T ask you not to jump et 

Nancy 

“Yes?” 

“Why didn’t you wait?’ 


t conclusions. 





“Wait?” Her gaze locked with his in- 
redulously. “You think I could have 
waited?” 
“T understand,” he put in hastily. 
“*That’s why I mz ide no atten ypt to detain 
you. The situation was awkward.” 


She laughed. It might have been a cry 
from the soul. 

“Awkward, 
on. “I admit, 
self, would have ju 
I give you my word 

She swept it aside. 

‘Jarvis tried to ke: p me from going up. 
T hat alone proves 

‘Jarvis is a servant with the point of 
view of his class.” 

She uttered the thought that had been 
spir ining round in her brain. 

‘He would scarcely have tried to protect 
you if that had been her first visit.” 

“Why not? He concluded because a 
woman happened to be there with me 
alone—bah,”’ he broke off, “‘that end of it’s 
not worth considering! What you think 
is all that concerns me. And what you 
think is only too evident.” 

“What I think—what I think!” 

Her hands clasped and unclasped inces- 
santly. Her voice came strangled. He had 
been pacing up and down. Now he pulled 
ac hair close to hers. 

“But you’re wrong, dear. It's circum- 
stantial evidence and worth as much. I 
came back to-day unexpectedly, looked in 
at the uptown office before going home and 
found a message from Lilla asking me to 
see her this afternoon without fail. I called 
her hotel and arranged to meet her at the 
stable. Jarvis had notified me that Lord 
Chesterfield was seedy and it occurred to 
me that by having her come there I'd save 
time.” 

*“You—you”’—the words came haltingly 
as if difficult to speak—‘tyou didn’t seem 
in haste when—I saw you.” 

“Come now—be sporting, dear.” He 
tried to make a laugh cut the tension. 


he hurried 
I, my- 
But 


nothing more,” 
it looked damning. 
- ‘ 

red as you did. 


7 ou know my interest in the theater.” 
“Yes—I know.’ 
“Well, Lilla’s consulted me any number 


of times about one thing or another. And 
she has a Bohemian way of estab lis hing 
palship that you don't understand.’ 

“Don't I 

“No. I wouldn't want you to. But the 
fact remains that Lilla on the floor with a 
cigarette in her mouth means no more than 
another woman at the tea table.” 

She made no reply. 

“Of course she lied wher 
were expecting Thorne,” he pursued 
knew that, didn’t you?” 

‘Yes. He was out here to-d: 
tored mein. But I'd have known 


she said we 


‘You 


rand mo- 
wey.” 








“Can't understand why it’s so much 
e asier | for women to lie than to tell the 
tru th. 


‘“*Perhaps—men teach them it’s easier. 
There was a breath without words. 
“For instance,”’ she went on monoto- 

nously, and her eyes dropped to the hands 

clenched against her knees, “you're going 
to tell me I’ ve no right to misjudge either 
you or Lilla.’ 

“Why, my dearest ’’— Cunningham lifted 

her lowe red face, looked long into it 

“there’s nothing mysterious in the whole 
affair. Kane offered to star her in a new 
production if she’d get him the backing and 
she wants me to put up the money. That's 
the long and short of it. I had every in- 
tention of consulting you.” 

She drew away, looking at him, straight 
and direct. Her lips opened, but closed 
without speech. She had been on the point 
of asking how it happened that he had ar- 
rived in town a day ahead of time without 
letting her know, why he had failed to 
telephone. But she could not bring herself 
to question him. And he gave little time. 

Lifting both her hands, he unlocked them, 
drew them to his breast and met her eyes 
unwavering. 

“Lilla and I are nothing more than good 
pals, like—like you and Thorne. I want 
you to believe that.’ 

‘It’s impossible, Dick 

to-day. 


after what I saw 
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“Why? Have you ever before had cause 
to doubt me?” 
“No 


She hesitated a bit before admitting it 

“Then why seize on the first occasion?” 

“Seize on it? Seize on it?” She gave 
another wee breathless laugh. ‘That 
that’s funny! Seize on my own misery 
seize on the sh: uttering of all I hold dear!” 

“You're nervous and hysterical now and 
things look monstrous, but I know you too 
well to think this mood can last.” 

His hands crept toward her shoulders. 
All through the interview there had been 
no conflict on his part, no man-woman 
antagonism, just an assumption of honest 
effort to convince her. And now he adroitly 
resorted to the means by which he had won 
her, a man’s most convincing way of setting 
himself right, the lover's. He drew her, 
resisting, out of the chair, enfolded her in 
his arms and bending his lips, whispered: 
“No other woman could mean anything 
while I have you. Don't you know that?” 

A moment passed, longer than any she 
had ever lived through, and then so low 
that he could scarcely hear: ‘I’m going to 
believe you, Dick —because I want to be- 
lieve you,” she said. 

Neither of them ever referred to it again. 
As if by mutual agreement the matter was 
sealed. Whatever scar the experience had 
left so far as Nancy was concerned, her lips 
were closed as the lips of the dead. She 
had determined to forget, and forget it she 
must. 

When eventually heard through 
Thorne that along the Rialto it was whis- 
pered Lilla actually was conside ‘ring an 
offer from Kane she felt immensely re- 
lieved. Dick had told her the truth then 
about that end of it. Why was the rest not 
true as well? 

And as if to assure her, his devotion 
duplicated that of their honeymoon. Her 
happiness seemed the thought paramount, 
her peace of mind his topmost concern. 

So it continued until business called 
him West, the tangle that for some time 
had been knotting his California interests. 
The letters he sent when they were not of 
her and the children, spoke of his boredom 
after affairs of the day were done with, of 
the humidity and discomfort of the rainy 
season, and emphasized his eagerness to 
return. They came from various coast 
cities—San Francisco, Sacramento, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles. 

‘It’s possible you may not hear from me 
these next few weeks,” a final communica- 
tion told her. ‘“‘I find it necessary to go to 
New Mexico to look into a railroad-building 
proposition and for a time may be located 
Sut know that 


she 


miles from any post office 

I’m safe and thinking of you, my dear 
est, and expect me back sometime in Sep- 
tember.” 


Nancy gow up when it arrived and 
left to visit Bishops at Newport It 
was a gs B at the season at its height 
Stopping overnight in town she lunched 
with friends at the Knickerbocker and there 
ran into Coghlan on his way to the café, 
that daily trysting place of manager 

He greeted her enthusiastically as he al 
ways did, with a touch of pride in the fact 
that she would leave a group of society 
lights to stop and ask news of 
the hour. 

“Say, what d’you think 
chortled in the 


theatrical 


of Lilla?” He 
nidst of pouring out plans 
for the coming season. ‘“‘Gone to Hawaii 
to get atmosphere before she up for 
that lead! Atmosphere! Can you beat it? 
Paying her own expenses too. Told her she 
was crazy, but nothing to it-—had 
Developing too much temperament for her 
own good, that kid!” 

Nancy had not yet brought herself to the 
point of hearing Lilla’s name without winc- 
ing, but she managed a smile and asked: 
‘When does she return?” 

“Next month some time. Told her re- 
hearsals begin the fifteenth whether she's 
on the job or not, so you can bank on it, 
she'll be here.” 

His appraising yet impersonal glance ran 
the length of Nancy's perfectly yowned 
figure, from the navy straw hat shading her 
eyes to the narrow brown pumps and slim 
silk-cased ankles. 

“All to the good, Nancy,” 
regretfully. ‘All to the good! Just home 
and mother stuff too. And by golly, five 
years ago I guyed myself into thinking I 
was gonna turn you out the greatest actress 
in America!” 

She wondered vaguely as she sped toward 
the worldly paradise whose gates had swung 
wide to her whether old Jerry was right 


> signs 


to go. 


he sighed 
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Would she have become a great actress, or 
just the darling of a few fickle years? That 
girl with her wild dark eyes and swirl of 
golden hair, would the public she had loved 
have wept and laughed with her to-day? 
She wondered and smiled reminiscently, a 
smile with a tear, like some bitter-sweet 
memory of the dead. 

At the station she was met by her host, 
known chiefly as Mary Bishop's husband, 
and in a supremely groomed car was driven 
through supremely groomed streets, beau- 
tiful and ultra as the leaders who dwelt 
there. Courty Bishop sat back beside her, 
caressed his waxed mustache and regal 
her with choice bits of news, just as 
Coghlan had regaled her the day before 
After all, she told herself, there wasn't 
much difference in the two worlds. Ap 
praisingly but with a look not quite so im 
personal as that of her former manager the 
tired eyes turned to scan her beauty while 
his facile tongue rambled on 

‘I say—you top ‘em all, Nancy. What 
a risk that boy, Dick, takes—leaving you 
alone so long!” 

“Not so much of a risk,”’ she laughed 
mentally placing her husband next to the 
little man 

“But what the deuce ts akes him such a 
distance this time of year?” 


“Oh, railroad stuff.” 
“Bore—the tropics in midsummer!" 
“Tropics?” 
“Well, that’s what I'd call the Hawaiian 
Islands. One of my men, MelIntyre, met 
him on the way out. Wrote that if Cun 


ningham didn't kick at going guessed he 
couldn't. But why in hades 

The woman beside him heard no more 
Hawaii! Likesome giant machinery against 
her ears his words became a whir. She 
smiled mechanically, as so many women 
have done, while the world stood still 

Fate had lifted the prompter’s hand and 
slowly the curtain descended on Act IL of 
Nancy Bradshaw's life drama. 


mi 


HE hum of arrival in that great hive 

the Grand Central, kept up an incessant 
drone. Scurrying figures swarmed from the 
gates to disappear into the night. Red cap 
raced back and forth, elbowing one an 
other in the rush for spoils. City husband 
reached out eagerly from roped-off lines to 
country wives and sunburned youngsters 
Embraces and laughter and inartic 
efforts to tell everything in moment 
kept the air abuzz, and life, centralized in 


ulate 


one 


one small area of space, was at its busiest 
Into the hubbub from the seven-forty 

five Santa Fe Limited swung a man i: 

tweed suit, the porter at his side laden with 


the trappings of a long trip. His big shoul 


ders pushed through the throng into the 
lighted terminal and he looked round 
Rapidly his glance traveled from face to 
face, then back along the congested line 
and once again its length. A look of annoy 


ance that brought brows together followed 


the swift scrutiny and he made for the tele 
p! me booth Impatiently he gave the 
operator a number, concentrating his gaze 
on her while she made the Long Island con 
nectior When some three minutes later 
he emerged from the booth the look of 
annoyance had changed to anger 

With characteristic stride of authority 
he moved across the crowded stone floor, 
bounded up the steps and waited, peering 
at his watch in the outer gloom, 4S LAXIS 


unloaded their burdens and took on othe 
When his turn came he sprang in, gave the 


address of a small, select hotel off Fifth 
Avenue and all the way there sat staring 
fixedly out at the lighted shops, his lip 
a thin, angry line 

The line had not disappeared as he 
stepped from the elevator to the door of a 
suite and imperatively rang the bell It 


emaid s cap 





was opened by a girl in nur 
who gave a start, half of wonder, half aw 
when she saw who it was. He pushed pa 
with the same look he had cast about at 
station, then turned abruptly, sending 
her a volley of rapid-fire questior 

Madam was not there, she answered 
Yes, the children were, but Mrs. Cunning 
ham had gone to the theater. No, she did 


not believe any telegram had been received 
from him. Madam, she wa ire, had not 
expected him to night. They had been in 
town since the beginning of the WeeK No, 
madam was not with Madam 
had gone out alone. The Coghlan Theater 
she thought 

Her curious gaze followed him as he went 
down the hall to the elevator. Then softly 

shut the door 


anyone 
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7 Time-Saving Jack 


A POs of tire trouble on a cold winter day is 
quite enough to convince any motorist that the 


onvenient and time-saving features of the Rees Jack 


ure worth many times its original cost. 


You lift the Rees from the tool box, straighten 
the tolding handle and attach it to the Jack. From 

standing position you slip the jack in place with 
the assistance of the handle, and turn. The heaviest 
ar is raised quickly, easily and without getting down 
in the wet and slush. 


Rees Jack No. 1, passenger car model, has lifting 
capacity of 4,000 pounds— plus ample reserve for any 
emergency. At your dealer's, or sent prepaid upon 
receipt of check, money order or draft for $9.00; west 


of the Rockies, $9.50. 


IRON CITY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Department 15 
7501 THOMAS BLVD., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Manufacturers also of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks 
for motor trucks, railway and industrial uses. 
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It was nine o'clock when, after a hurried 
bite cf dinner, he descended at the Coghlan 
ind strolled into the darkened theater, the 
last of a fashionably late audience. The 
place was packed and he leaned leisurely 
against the rear balustrade to wait for the 
curtain before trying to locate his wife. 
Across the footlights palm trees swayed, 
recalling the land of secrets he had left 
behind. Something about the sensuous at- 
mosphere so realistically reproduced made 


| him turn away. ‘then his eyes took in the 


woman who held the center of the stage. 
Her voice, low and rich, rolled toward him. 
Her eyes, burning black, turned in his di- 
rection. He gripped the rail, bent over it. 

Nancy! In spite of the dark wig and 
olive-tinted skin, there was no mistake. 
Nancy—on the stage of the Coghlan 
Theater! The sudden sharp crackle of a 
program broke the stillness. 

“Nancy Bradshaw in Broken Wings.” 

There it was—Nancy Bradshaw—star- 
ing at him from the sheet he had not 


| troubled to read. 


Nancy! Mrs. Richard Cunningham! 

He made the lobby like a bull gone mad. 
Generations of training, years of the will 
to control, were as if they had never been. 
lie was the outraged male, bent on destroy- 
ing the thing that had defied him. 

Outside he found Coghlan, who, from the 
box office, had glimpsed him sauntering in 
ind evidently anticipated just what had 
happened. Jerry’s good-natured face with 
its row of chins was hard as an iron mask 
as he blocked Cunningham's onrush. 

“Tlello there!” he said genially, reaching 
out a hand. 

Cc unninghi ims fists clenc hed white. 

‘I’ve got to see my wife. 

‘Well, can’t see her from anywhere but 
in there until after the performance. No- 
body goes back stage strict orders.’’ Then 
smiling broadly: ‘* Made a hell of a hit; 
you ught to be damn proud of her.” 

“I'm going to see her now!” 

Jerry grinned serenely. 

“Don't blame you. Should have been 
here Monday for the opening—sensation, 
old man! Always said that in five years 
she'd be the greatest actress sin the country. 
And take it from me 

‘rom within a tema volume of ap- 
plause told the fall of the curtain. 

Cunningham made a lunge to pass the 
figure that blocked him. 

Careful, careful, old boy!” came firmly 
from the manager. “Hold tight there! 
They'll be coming out—take it easy!” 

T he other man’s face was set. 

“T’ve told you 7 

“And I tell you! This is my theater! 
Anybody who causes any disturbance gets 
out!” 

A prominent clubman sighted Cunning- 
ham at this juncture and hurried across the 
lobby. From that moment Nancy’s hus- 
band was forced to assume an easy pride 
calculated to disarm gossip, forced to be- 
come the center of a throng bent upon 
congratulating him on his wife’s success. 

During the ten minutes of intermission 
he bore it with a smile chiseled on his hand- 
some face, then left the theater as the lights 
went low. Back to the hotel he tramped, 
turned and retraced his steps like some 
madman muttering to himself. Then up 
and down the dark alley of the stage en- 
trance, watching for signs that the final 
curtain had fallen, unable to consider the 
sane and sensible alternative of waiting for 
his wife in the privacy of her own rooms. 

When at last they stood face to face under 
the brilliant liehts of her dressing room it 
was evident Coghlan had warned her. 

She was alone. In the little room where 
they had met five years ago they met once 
more. And to-night as that night a flame 
like a living thing darted between them. 
Then it had been white and warming. Now 
jt filled the place, a devastating fury. But 
in the face of it she stood calm. It would 
have taken an observer less self-absorbed 
to note that her hand trembled as it grasped 
a chair back, that her breath came quickly. 
In silence they measured each other. In 
silence she waited, her eyes never leaving 
him. At last he spoke, and his voice was 
hard as that of a judge pronouncing ex- 
treme penalty: “Well, have you anything 
to say for yourse lf?” 

She shook her head, and not defiance but 
sadne ‘$8 was in the look she sent him. 

“Nothing I want to say.” 

“You realize, of course, that I’m going to 
put a stop to this business here and now.” 

Again that look— half regret, half sorrow. 

You can no longer put a stop to any- 
thing I do.” 
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In his unreasoning wrath the actual 
sense of her words missed him. 

“I don’t care what contracts you’ve 
made—to-night finishes them.’ 

“Suppose we try to talk this over 
quietly’’—she sank into the chair before 
her dressing table —“‘if it must bediscussed.”’ 

“Must be discussed? I come back after 
three months, ring my home, find my wife 
has moved into town without a word to 
me 

“You forget- ~you had overlooked giving 
me your address.” 

; and come up against the fact,” he 
rushed on, “‘that she’s taken advantage of 
my absence to put over—what’s your ex- 
planation of this damned outrage anyhow?” 
he broke off hotly. 

Her eyes, tense and brilliant, held his. 
He gave a short laugh. 

“T assume you and Coghlan have con- 
cocted one.” 

“Coghlan has no idea of my reason for 
doing it. He merely knows that in July 
I sent word to him I would take this part 
if Lilla Grant refused it. He didn’t wait to 
find out, though a cable came a week later 
saying Kane was going to star her.” 

“And you thought I’d let you get away 
with it! After five years of living with me 
you thought I’d stand for anything like 
this!’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you stand for 
it or not.” 

He had been pac ing up and down, hands 
thrust into his pockets, ready to plunge 
through the walls. Now suddenly he veered 
about, stood rooted. 

“T mean it!’’ Softly she answered his 
amazement. “I’m back on the stage be- 
cause I realize how little my leaving it 
meant to you.” 

He went close to her then, threat in every 
line of his big frame. 

“You're my wife—the mother of my 
children.” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“All?” 

“| bore your name, I bore your children. 
I gave up the stage to do both. And in 
giving it up I sacrificed your love.” 

ler back was turned, but out of the 
shadows of her triple mirror gazed a face 
white with pity of him, with suffering for 
the thing that through him both had lost. 

“Sacfificed my love?” he began, as a 
man feels his way along paths he is not sure 
of. ‘What in heaven's name gave you the 
idea?” 

“Please,”’ she stopped him with a swift 
gesture, “‘ please—don't speak of it! I can’t 
bear it!” 

“‘Look here, Nancy,” he said somewhat 
more calmly, “this is nonsense—silly 
woman stuff. I’m not saying you didn’t 
think you had some rational excuse for 
doing this thing. But it’s out of the que 
tion. It simply can’t continue—that’s all! 
I made that clear when | married you 
Boredom or restlessness or the sort of un- 
reasoning mood that gets hold of women 
probably drove you to it. But we can 
remedy that.” 

“You drove me to it,” she answered 
quietly. 

ny I », 


vay 

“W hat’s got over you?” he came back 
sharply. “You talk like a mad woman.” 

“No, I’m quite sane.” 

‘Then 

“TI see quite clearly—too clearly. Oh, 
I’ve had plenty of time to go over it—to 
face the truth! I thought when I married 
you that you loved the woman in me. Now 
1 know it was the actress. You loved me, 
Dick, for the thing I gave up because I 
loved you—the glamour of the stage. Pop- 
ularity, the fact that I was conspicuous, 
made me desirable, and when I sacrificed 
all that I became the same to you as thou- 
sands of women you'd known, women you 
were tired of. You cut me off completely 
from my old life except as a spectator 
then sought in that old life the thrill and 
interest I could no longer give you. 

She paused. Her hand went to her throat 
as it had that day in the house of the fir 
trees. 

“All these five years when I’ve longed 
for a glimpse of it—just a glimpse—to be- 
come part of it again if only for a little while 
I've felt guilty, almost as if I’d been un- 
true to you. I’ve thrust the thought aside 
as something unworthy. I’ve let you fill 
my life. Well,’’ she paused, “now I've 
gone back to it. I’ve gone back to the 
thing that made you love me. And I’ve 
gone—to stay.” 

(Conctuded on Page 137 
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OME to the Western Electric when you want high quality 

electrical supplies, and want them quickly. One of our forty- 
three branch houses with its ample stocks is either right in your city 
or not more than over-night away. A localized national service 
that is the Western Electric idea and ideal. It is our business to have 


what you want when you want it. 


This is the electrical age. For speeding up construction and pro- 
duction and providing right working conditions, electrical apparatus 
plays a continually increasing part. Everything electrical that you 
need to create such conditions in factory, office or store, for electric 
light, power and communication is found among the 50,000 listings 
in the Western Electric catalog. 


Everything 
Electrical 
Everywhere 
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This material constitutes a selection of the world’s best. It has 
back of it the Western Electric name—the sign of fifty years con 
tinuous and expanding service in the manufacture and distribution 
of electrical products—a record of service that is evidence of high 


standards consistently maintained 


Being a Western Electric customer simplifies your buying prob 
lem. One order covers your entire electrical need one shipment, 
one checking, one bill. Your assurance of enduring satisfaction lies 
in the service staffs which we have made available to assist you 
in your electrical problem whatever it may be. The nearest 


Western Electric house will welcome an opportunity to discuss 


your needs. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Boston Richmond Birmingham Detroit 
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Buffalo New Orleans 
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White Russian Oil, as Compounded into Chlorox, 
is a preventive of Tooth and Gum Troubles 


cHIOROx 


The “ Roller - Milled-In- Oil’’ Tooth Cleanser 








SPECIAL OFFER 
Two Weeks Supply Tube 


“Chlorox will prove our 
words in your mouth.” 








NULYNE LABORATORIES, ( cy | 
Jackson, Mich. ; 
ed find 10c, tor which nd n “ow | 
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e 1LOROX Tooth Paste is 
the only tooth cleanser 
containing White Russian 
Oil. Milled in this delicate, 
tasteless oil, Chlorox soaks the 
tartar off of the teeth. The 
antiseptic oil in Chlorox stim- Taste.” 
ulates the gums and, with re- 
peated brushings, works its 
way through and under the 
tartar (porous deposits of 


. s vation. 
salts and lime left by saliva). 





Its Remarkable Properties 
CHLOROX— 


— Removes hardened tartar. 
— Stimulates the gums. 

— Stimulates saliva flow. 

— Protects from decay. 
—Eliminates 


— Polishes teeth better. 

— Contains no grit. 

—Is “Roller Milled.” 

—Is the only tooth cleanser 
containing the new dis- 
covery for tooth preser- 


Ppeartegesy not only re- 
moves all decay causing 
impurities but stimulates the 
flow of tooth preserving saliva 
—Nature’s own combatant to 
mouth acids. Chlorox elimi- 
nates ‘‘Smoker’s Taste’’ and 
all other unpleasant flavors, 
leaving a lasting clean taste. 
It assures a fresh tasting mouth 
upon arising. 


“Smoker's 








The tartar, urged by the tooth 
brush, drops off the teeth, leaving enamel 
shining clean, with no wear on its delicate 
surface. 

When you let the milled-in-oil polishing 
agents of Chlorox keep your teeth ideally 
clean, tartar will not form on them, disease 
cannot attack them, germs cannot breed on 
them. ‘To prevent tartar from forming be- 
neath the gums on the teeth, brush gently 
down overthe gums with Chlorox; brushing 
until they tingle. 

Based on Ancient Principles 

Oil has been used from the earliest time 
as a cleanser of the body. But never before 
has it been used to cleanse and safeguard 
the teeth. Continued use of Chlorox re- 
moves tartar which heretofore required 
dentist’s instruments. 

Dentists Endorse Chlorox 

Dentists say to Chlorox users: ‘*You 
have the cleanest mouth I have ever seen 
you do not need me to clean your teeth.”’ 
This has happened to many Chlorox patrons 
and will happen to you when you are a reg- 
ular user of Chlorox. 


The Searching Cleanser 

Every woman knows how the oil in facial 
cream penetrates and cleanses the pores of 
the skin. Everyone soon will know how the 
oil milled Chlorox cleanses the crevices of 
the mouth, not only in the teeth, but under 
the edges of the gums. 


Though Chlorox is a searching tooth paste, 
its polishing agent, milled smooth in oil, 
cannot injure the frailest enamel. Chlorox 
contains no grit. 


Oil Keeps Chlorox Soft 
Chlorox remains fresh to the last bit in the 
tube. It never wastes. A tube contains 290 
inches of cleanser so effective that a little used 
often is sufficient to keep your teethand gums 
in perfect condition. Chlorox iseconomical. 


Delay is Dangerous 
Uneven teeth are excusable; but there is 
no reason for unclean teeth if Chlorox 
Tooth Paste is continually used. If you 
realize the importance of tooth preservation, 
youw ill demand Chlorox and see that your 
whole family uses it regularly. Ask for the 

blue and white checkered tube. 


CHLOROX is sold —everywhere. 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Arthur Sales Company, Toronto, Canada, Canadian Selling Agents 
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(Concluded from Page 134 
_ Defiance at last leaped at him. It tore 
from her as they stood measuring each 
other, like a panther from some rustling 
jungle. It gripped his throat. 

“Woman excust that’s what you're 
giving me,” he brought out at last. “* With- 
out rime or reason to back them. Woman 
excuses! Well, they won’t answer! I’m 





still waiting for a straight, rational explana- 
tion. Suppose you let me have it—now.” 


She stood up 

“All right, 1 will. I didn’t want to, but 
since you demand it you shall have it. I've 
given you my reason, my motive. I've told 
you what sent me back to the stage. But 
the thing that brought me to my senses 
that made me realize the truth, can be 
summed up in just three words: Hawaii 
Lilla Grant.” 

She spoke as if merely voicir 





g them were 
tearing open a wound unhealed, spoke them 
so that they came like a breath. 

And hearing, he straightened, stood si- 
lent, too stunned to think of an answer. 
The noise of slamming doors and 
feet beat instead against the s 
the echoing movements that 
walls when the play is done 

“Tt was rather funny, 
and gave a smile, “that I should hay 




















lieved you the first time. But I told myself 
what my eye nad seen was impo ‘ible; 
that if I had given up tl wa 
life to me, for you, sure t go 
back to it for the fas« t 
and footlight surel 

another woman the thing you had denied 
to me. 

“That's why I accepted your half trutl 
eagerly. Because | wanted to—and one 
does so many foolish things when one want 
to. That’s why it was so much harder when 
I did find out.” 

“Naney * he begar 

‘Please, please don’t try to explain thi 
away!" came reathle lv. “It can't be 
set right. It’s done! And I'd like to go or 
being friends, because, you see —I did love 
you.” 

“Ther ” he seized instantly on the 
note in her + ‘ y 





Nansen?” 


They were just two words, low as a cor 





science whisper, but they closed the gate 
of what had been, with the grim certainty 
of fate. His steel-colored eyes, habitually 
so sure of themselves groped vaguely for 
the full import. His fists gripped against 
an enemy unknown. And only the woman 
whose gaze locked with his knew that that 
enemy was himself 

He looked dowr at th e blond head around 
which the lights of the theater glimmered 
once more; those lights he had torn away to 
make her entirely hi 

‘You mean that?” he brought out at last. 

“Yes.” 

“Finally?” 
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He turned swiftly on his heel and went 
the length of the room, then back to where 
she stood. He pulled up sharp and his liy 
8! apped together 

“Allright. But you leave one item out 
of the reckoning. As long as you bear my 
name you respect it. And if you persist ir 
this I'll divorce you!” 

“The name is yours, Dick. I am Nancy 
Bradshaw again.” 

“What do you mean by that 

“Only what I said. You can have it 
back any time you want. I'll make no 
move to stop you. You can have every 
thing you've ever given me-— everything 
The one thing I had a right to keep you've 
taken away, so what else matters?” 

She walked slowly over to where her 
clothes hung behind a cretonne curtain, 
took down a black hat and pulled it ove: 
her shining hair. She stood there, shoulder 
drooping, head bent. 

Outside, the soft shuffle of the old wate! 
man’s feet told he was going the round 
Good nights had been tossed from one to 
another of the departing company and 
that heavy quiet of night in a darkened 
theater rolled back stage. The world of 
make-believe had vanished, Only the shel 
remained, 

Cunningham leaned a bit heavily against | 
the door. For the first time life had | 
thwarted, left him impotent, and a new 
ensation when unpleasant is difficult to 
handle. The woman he had loved and de 


or 





ired, the woman who had stirred him, who 
had been his, came toward him now as to 
a stranger. 

“I’m afraid I must go,” she said, 

He roused himself to a final stand 

“You realize,”” came hoarsely, “that I'Tl 
fight thi fight it toa finish? You realize 
too that the children will come to me 
Pain for what had been and what might | 
have been; memories, all that had made | 
these moments a requiem, vanished from 
her voice. She went close to him. Like his 
wn, her body went taut, her hands tense 
her head high. Primitive ven as himself, 

he met him, ready for « 

Suddenly something in her answering | 
gaze, in the black of her eyes that flamed 
up like two live things, made clear the 
writing on the wall. 

‘I don’t think you'll try to do that. I 
shan't atte mpt to kee p them from you of 
course, But they’re mine, you know, and 
I haven't forfeited the right to them.’ 

Without another word she stood waiting 
for him to step aside. He hesitated, made | 
as if to speak, then turned abruptly and the |} 
slam of the door resounded like thunder 

One by one she turned off the lights. Out | 
across the familiar boards she went to the | 
center of the stage, set for to-morrow. Face 
lifted to the darkness, she stood where had 
come to her the struggle eternal ucce 
flict, love, renunciation. 

And so the curtain descended on Act III 
of Nancy Bradshaw's life drama, 
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ADVENTURES IN AUTOMOBUMMING 


who take pleasure in trying to steer peo- 
ple away from their shops. 

It is the duty of every touring motorist 
to kick as effectively as he can about every 
garage where he has dishonest or uncivil 
treatment. There is in Washington, D. C. 
an organization of local motorists which 
begs members to report, with proofs, all 
complaints against garages, gas stations or 
dealers in automobile supplies, and it in- 
vestigates—and acts. 

And it is the duty of every garage man 
who prides himself on being independent 
and ‘not takin’ nothin’ off nobody” to 
wonder if ju t possib ly he isn't simp ily an 
offensive specimen of what he would call 
a roughneck. 

In a California town, where all of us were 
meek to the one garage man, I finally ex 
ploded and asked him if he—a boy of 
twenty—realized that he talked to his 
customers as though they were panhan- 
dlers. Then I took my car away from there 
and drove it five miles off for some rather 
expensive overhauling. 

The boy hunted me up and wailed that 
he didn’t know he had been rude; that he 
couldn't possibly have been rude. When I 
repeated what other owners had recently 

said about him he came near to crying. I 
saw then how unconscious is most gruff- 
ness. But I also saw that if large numbers 
of autohoboes would lose their fear of seem- 
ing priggish and roar every time they were 
mistreated there would be a quick change 
in motor manners. 

Until the millennium when the boors are 
wakened to their own rudeness and become 
little sunbeams — and that may take several 
months—I recommend to ex-service men 
who want to keep in military training that 
they go touring and carry a machine gun. 
They will need it for only about one garage 
man in forty, but for the fortieth— unless 
he hears the warning and actually attaches 
it to himself instead of to the mechanic 
across the street—the machine gun will be 
handy and appropriate. 

It was not discourtesy but a comedy of 
irritations— the collision and the delay be- 
tween Wheeling and Columbus. I was 
heading from New York to the Mississippi 
with a youngster, a college senior, as my 
guest. Hoping to make Columbus for the 
night, we kept on through the darkness 
over a narrow but excellent cement road. 
Jack was driving. Being young, he still 
believed that a motor car is like an aéro- 
plane—you can go as fast as you want to 
wherever you want, and if another car un- 
expectedly shows up just in front you can 
depress the elevating plane and skim over 
it. My own experience indicates that this 
aviation theory of motoring is an error. 


Etiquette in Accidents 


Jack kept to the center of the narrow 
road. Ahead of us was a rise of ground 
and the glow behind it indicated the head- 
lights of an approaching car. I took it for 
granted that he saw the glow and was going 
to take to the right to avoid being dazzled. 
Taking things for granted keeps the morgue 
filled. 

But as it was my car I did interfere with 
the pilot to the extent of suggesting, 
“Better stay over—you're three feet from 
the edge.” 

I was just saying it when everything 
happened at once. There was a blam, a 
sound of glass breaking, not much of a jar, 
then silence so deep that we could not help 
noticing the crickets in the deep Ohio corn- 
field by the road. Incidentally we noticed 
that we seemed to have smashed into an- 
other vehicle. I had wondered what my 
sensations would be in a thumping accident 
and now I knew. They were an interesting 
nothing at all. My only improving and 
moral reflection was: “‘Confound it, now I'll 
be delayed again— maybe for a whole day.” 

I climbed out and not till then did I have 
the dramatic satisfaction of beginning to 
be scared. I realized that there had been 
damages; that the other car was a flivver; 
that we had torn away one of its fenders 
and part of a running board, crushed a 
light, twisted the front axle and turned a 
wheel into splinters of wood and rubber. 
What they had done to us I could not see— 
their lights were out. 

From the flivver erupted four furious 
gentlemen, all colored. They closed on me 
and shrieked: ‘“‘ You got to pay for our car. 
It was your fault. We was way over on our 


Continued from Page 7) 


side of the road. We 
twelve miles an hour. 
You got to pay for 

“Sure, I'll pay for it,” 
often as I had the chance. 

I didn’t know then how suspiciously I 
was acting. I have since learned the eti- 
quette and good form of accident. Even if 
you run into a parked car with its lights on 
it is the correct thing to clamor that a dog 
startled you; that at great self-sacrifice 
you saved the lives of two prattling babes 
whose immediate disappearance and sub- 
sequent absence you simply can’t under- 
stand; that the other man’s tail light 
prevented your brakes from taking hold; and 
that, anyway, he was parked on the wrong 
side of the street and had since moved over. 
By and by, after a good noisy time has been 
had by all and both of you have chanted the 
anthem, “ You'll pay for my car,” in chorus 
and lawyers have been ardently spoken of, 
you settle for two-thirds of the damages 
and go on scowling and feeling happy. 

But I was so amenable that they were 
sure I was lying. 

“You better ante right up. We was way 
over on our side.’ 
“Allright! Allright! I'll pay!’ 

“Yas, you bet you will! Mose, you 
better go telephone for our lawyer, less’n 
he gets away ‘thout paying.” 

Of course I was heroic and all that, and 
very haughty, and awed them with a glit- 
tering eye, only it was so dark that they 
didn’t see the eye. The four of them didn’t 
weigh more than seven hundred and twenty 
pounds together. They meant, I gathered, 
that they desired me to pay for their car. 


wasn’t running but 
It was your fault. 
” 


I protested as 


, 


Nationalizing the Smashup 


I separated the leader from his oratory, 
led him to my car and demanded: ‘Will 
you tell me how I’m going to get away?” 

In the light of an electric torch I showed 
him that my car had lost a wheel, bent the 
front axle and crumpled a fender. 

“*Yassuh, I guess that’s right. But you 
got to pay for the whole thing,” he said 
quite pleasantly. 

By now, at night, on a country road half 
a mile from any farmhouse and a mile from 
the nearest settlement, a crowd of twenty 
had assembled and they stood in an admir- 
ing circle, ever so grateful to me for having 
gone out ‘for rustic uplift and provided all 
this wholesome amusement. 

There was one of the crowd whom I shall 
always remember as original. He did not 
say a. hat did you do? Hit the Lizzie?” 
He said, ‘Hit the tin Liz, eh?” He saw 
right aw ‘ay how it was, so I got hold of him 
and asked about telephones and garages. 
I sent Jack to telephone to both the flivver 
garage and the agency for my brand of car 
in a town—oh, call it Sodom. 

There was a dance at a farmhouse down 
the road and the dancers came to giggle at 
my show. They averaged seventeen in age 
and hysterical in delight. They had never 
seen anything funnier than my twisted 
axle. I turned upon them like a tigress 
my car and the flivver being the imperiled 
cubs. I thought that I was being im- 
pressive as I explained that this was not 
vaudeville but an unfortunate and strictly 
private accident. 

As the months go by I become more cer- 
tain that I must have been even funnier 
than the wreck. I remember the delighted 
applause when I finished being lofty and the 
dancers tumbled into their cars. 

Now arrived noisily and very compe- 
tently the driver of the jitney plying be- 
tween the near-by settlement and Sodom. 
He took charge at once. He was the first 
spectator to understand without explana- 
tions that somebody might easily have run 
into somebody else round here recently. 
The four colored gentlemen broke into a 
Gregorian chant again and laughingly ad- 
mitted that they had been on their side of 
the road and this fellow pays for our car. 

The jitney driver stormed: ‘Sure, he’ll 
pay! I'll drive you to town and he’ll have 
the flivver agent bring your car in to- 
morrow. Heh? Certainly I know him. 
He’s good for it. Shut up or I'll testify you 
hit him!” 

Oh, blessed golden liar! He had never 
seen me before. He drove my beloved 
wreckmates away, the crowd gloomily 
gave up hope that there would be a fight or 
another wreck and I was left in sweet peace. 
By repeatedly looking at my car with the 
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electric torch, but suddenly leaping at it 
with the light and catching it unawares, I 
was at last convinced that there was no 
doubt about it—the axle was bent and I 
would not be going on to Columbus that 
night. 

Jack returned to say that the Sodom 
agent for my car was already on his way. 
Then the real work began. I had to assure 
Jack that his running into the flivver didn’t 
matter at all, when the one thing I really 
knew was that I wanted to bite him. I 
have never had a chance to be so noble and 
forgiving. And Jack stood it. He didn’t 
tell me to go to the devil—that is, not for 
some time. 

In an hour a scurry of lights, a ye-a-ow 

of a horn, the shrieking of brakes an- 
nounced the coming of my garage man 
from Sodom. He was a large-mustached, 
brisk person. He leaped out, followed by 
his dark, dour little assistant. Not even 
speaking to me, he got busy, jacking up my 
car, taking off the battered wheel. 
This is fine!” I exulted. ‘Here is a 
real repair man. Look at him! Why, we'll 
get new parts from Columbus and be on 
our way by to-morrow noon.” 

That was on Tuesday evening. 

Yes, certainly. To-morrow morning the 
garage man would phone in to Columbus 
for a new wheel and fender. He'd take the 
axle to a blacksmith to be straightened. 
He’d have me out of this by to-morrow 
evening, sure pop. S’long! Good luck! 

They were gone with a snort from the 
exhaust. Night was tranquil about the 
scenes of the battle of Jutland and I was 
unbothered—except by figuring up how 
much all this was going to cost. Some- 
times I made it a hundred dollars, but 
mostly—till I got sleepy—I could keep it 
down to sixty. 

I slept in the back of my car, while poor 
silent Jack crept off to a straw stack. I 
wish to record for all autohoboes that the 
back seat of a touring car is a_ perfectly 
good place for a six-footer to sleep, pro- 
vided he merely has his legs amputated at 
the knees. 

At two or six in the morning I was wak- 
ened by the light of a car pouring into my 
protesting eyes. It was a truck and the 
driver had come to anchor while he looked 
over the free exhibit. When he had com- 
pletely examined both cars he came to me 
and sprayed the light of his torch on me in 
my vest-pocket bed with my knees snugly 
fitted beside my ears. He glowered and 
said as though he was daring me to deny 
it: ‘‘There’s been a smash-up.” 

“The deuce there has!’”’ I marveled. 


“ar 


A D.S.C. forthe Mechanic 


At nine the flivver wrecking crew arrived 
and by noon they had our opponent some- 
what better than new. I watched the 
miracle of repairing. You know how it 
goes. Nothing ever fits. The mechanic 
spends all his time taking off whatever he 
hi is just put on, shaking his head and sigh- 
ing: ‘‘No, that doesn’t seem to do the trick. 
Guess I'll try ” Yet somehow he gets 
out the car. 

They took the flivver away after charg- 
ing me fifty-six dollars for parts and time. 
It was my first installment on the payment 
for the pleasure of having almost been 
lynched. At noon my own garage man 
came back with my axle straightened and 
a temporarily borrowed wheel. He was my 
big brother, guardian, boss, favorite author 
and candidate for president. I beamed on 
him in boyish faith and chirruped: ‘* Well, 
we going to get on our way to-night? What 


* did Columbus say? Have they shipped the 


parts? Ought to be here this afternoon.” 

Oh, Columbus? Oh, Columbus didn’t 
have any parts! But, rats, that didn’t 
matter! He had telephoned to Cincinnati 
for the parts. He’d have me on the road by 
to-morrow noon—oh, absolutely! 

This was Wednesday noon. 

It was good to deal with a man who got 
things done like that. I stood about che- 
rubically while he and his silent little me- 
chanic put back the axle and screwed on 
the wheel they had borrowed. The assist- 
ant didn’t give me any words of cheer and 
confidence. He didn’t have time. He had 
to do the work, for it proved that though 
my tutelary garage man was a marvel of 
optimism, financial organization, salesman- 
ship and fine flushed oratory he did have 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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“A BEAR ‘FOR WEAR 


plainly evident indications of deteriora- 
tion in those tires and tubes on your 
car? A lot of it was caused by heat, cold 
How much longer would 
they last had they not been battered up by 
Much \onger you will admit 


Si the “checks,” the blisters and other 


and dampness. 


the weather ? 


Then you must recognize the greater economy 
of Gillette Tires and Tubes. They are produced 
with the Improved Gillette Chilled Rubber 
Process —a refining treatment that toughens the 
rubber and renders it immune to climatic condi 
The service of one Gillette—the saving 


tions. 
it effects — is sure to sell you a set. 
GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
General Sales Office: 1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Centinued from Page 138) 
fault—he didn’t know a thing about 
motor cars. He whispered to his assistant 
to ask what to do next, then did it publicly 
and with a flourish, and the hearts of all 


one 








beholders were made glad and sang to- 
gether at the spect icle of efficiency and 


power. 
He towed the disa 
nto Sodom. 


and ourselves 


We 


bled car 


Jack at d I were hungry. 





had had two es during the day. 
Our father, guide and friend dusted his 
hands, ye arned upon us and said invit- 
ingly: ‘*Well, I'm going home and see if 


mother can’t shake 4 something to eat. 
You boys like a little uppe r?” 

Oh, this was the g of hosts! 
chorused ‘‘Sure,” ar d (~ ked upon him 
filially and were ready to follow him. 

‘Well, you'll find a pretty good restau- 
rant across the street. See you later, boy 

And it was a pretty taurant. It 
was a sawed-off lunch counter at the front 
of a pool parlor. The n sisted of 
fried eggs, boiled eggs, ham sandwiche 
Hamburger sandwiches, coffee; and the ham 
sandwiches tasted like the boiled eggs, the 
coffee like the Hamburgers and the salt and 
pepper like nothing whatever. During my 
six meals the menu was changed only once 
That was when they were out of ham sand 
wiches. 

We dined modestly, then took the trai 
into Columbus ad something to eat. 
Next morning—T} day — we were wist 
The garage man had said he’d have 
out by noon, but we knew—oh, we eee 
We were convinced that he would 1 nave 
it ready till midafternoon. We svat the 
morning in avoiding the roving Hamburger 


good re 





enu con 


and h 





the car 






sandwich, and scientists m y be interested 
to hut w th at we found the movies to be the 
afest refuge from this insidious and pan- 


demic pest. We returned to Sodom at four 


We burst into the garage tingling with hope 
and found the car —it was there, all nice 
and safe, and merely lacked a wheel, a 
fender and a few hours’ ljustment of the 
teering gear. Our lord, the garage man, 


hailed us 
‘Well, 
showed up yet. Expect ‘em on 
Fact is, I found ¢ 
1 phoned o Detroit.” 
Phat was Thursday aft 
The parts i Monday morning 
Jack had to goon. I faced Sodom alone 
During the years that followed, while 
golden summer succeeded to spring and 
vice versa, and our heroine developed from 
the little girl we once knew into a broad 
browed and strikingly handsome young 
woman, I spent Thursday to Monday in 


meeting trains, peering into — cars 


boys, seems like the parts ain't 


every train. 
t 


atl was out, too, so 





arrive 











not getting the parts and going back to ex 
plore the town. It wa ‘*k of superer 

gation. A two-month- could have 
seen enough of Sodom in one hot The 


population was four hundred and the or 
points of interest for a Seeing Sodom Car 
which would have been a wheelbarrow 
were the brickyard, the new bungalow with 
cement Corinthian columns and an Aztec 
door, and the theological debate in front of 
the drug store. 





Pool asa Side Dish 


town agnostic and 
the Sunday-school 


The de bate rs were the 
the druggist, who was ’ 
superintendent but wanted it known that 
he was a good sport and a wicked cue 
at the pool parlor. The discussion had now 
ued for ten years and had resulted in 
the following concl 

‘Now hold your s! Keep your 

hirt on! Look here! What you say may 
all be true. I’m willing to admit there’ 
a lot of people that’s prejudiced in their 
and maybe they don’t always live up 
r theories, but trouble is with you 
you don’t never stop and consider 


SNOOK 


conti 
ions: 


u 
r hors 








the effect on other folks. ‘Sall right for 
you and me to think what we like, but let 
me te ] you rig rht here, they ain’t everybody 


cal thin! k for themselves, like you and me. 

I have never seen this so clearly put 
though just now I cannot remember whether 
it was the superintendent or the town 
agnostic who said it. 

Whenever I became too hungry to sit 
in—or on—the press box and report the 
conference I went to eat another fried egg 
and watch the pool players. But I have 
never yet learned how many strikes the bat- 
ter gets in pool or why it is that the pitcher 
always stands back and rubs the small end 
of his bat with a piece of cuttlefish. 

The rest of the time I prowled through 
the garage. 
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watching a 
paralyzes time. 


something about 


work which 


There is 
mechanician 


At firet you are brisk; you will learn some- 
thing; you will study the repair man’s 
stem of tracing ignition trouble sut as 


he never does anything but look under the 
cowl and grunt “Where tne deuce is the 
fuses in this car?” you fail to get more 
than half an hour killed. Then you ex- 
plore. In all garages, in all states, you look 
over, and one by one you disapprove of the 
doctor’s coupé, the barber's sporty four- 
passenger roadster, the groce r’s delivery 
wagon, the real-estate man’s ancient but 
powerful six for which he wouldn’t take 
fteen hundred dollars—unless somebody 
fered and you end up by pensively 

g the car which was horribly smashed 
ix years come Shrove Tuesday and 
hich the shop foreman has for six years 


whi 
soon as he gets time. 


intended to rebuild as 








ago 





You stroll along the workbenc h and get 
our fingers dirty. You inspect a new kind 
of wrench and lay it down with dignit 


because the cynical garage man is looking 
at you and you think he thinks you are 
going to steal it. He does. And how do we 
know but what 

You haughtily leave him and go into the 
office and read the library, which consists 
newspaper two days old, 
company’s hous« a red-bound gold- 
emblazoned catalogue of motor ¢ 
and one copy of a magazine devoted to 
nech: ‘al novelties— diagrams of the mon 
going to revolutionize tran 
device for catching 


After 


of one one tire 
organ, 


accessories 





that is 
portation and of the 


jum cieaner. 





submarines in a vact 
half an hour with all these masterpieces of 
fiction it is surprising with what appetite 
ou can eat a Hamburger sandwich. 

These were the dissipations of my stay 


My 


real busine 


in Sodom. ss Was meeting 
Number 7, Number 623 and Number 41 at 
the tution to see if the parts for my car 
were aboard —running 4. side the express 
car, peering in at all large bundles that 
might contain a wheel and a fender, seeing 
the express agent hand down to the depot 


went nothing but a dog collar and two 
large Manila envelopes and watching the 
train dustily puff away. 


Sodom’s Social Barriers 


I have indicated that motoring is a cor- 
rective of self-opinion. The stay in Sodom 
was. Though the restaurant proprietor un- 
bent so far as to inform me that “old 
woman had a fierce grouch this morning,” 
tl ough the religious conference looked only 
mildly bored when I joined it, yet a real 
ization of my supreme unimportance to 
Sodom crept into my bones. I walked the 

treets demurely and hoped that s 
e honored local dog, would wag it 
atl me, 

I had been several years past th 
I arrived in Sodom, but af 
being called “Bub” 

silly’ 1 was demoted to 
orldly eighteen. My ar 
be socially recognized and 
regular meal at the garage man’s house. 
_ ambition is, to date, unsatl fied It 

ist be thrilling to move in exalted social 
re and hear the re and chit chat 
and beaux arts and quod ests and every- 
thing, and eat apple sauce and creamed 
chipped beef instead of Hamburger sand 
wicnes 

On Mond: iy morning, wher I had reached 

sixteen years of age e parts arrived, were 

attached and the wi ite road lay open be- 
fore me; and never again in all my touring 
could I possibly have the slightest trouble 

1 tried out the car. It steered rather 
hard. The youthful mechanic said patron- 
izingly: “Oh, that'll just a 
coupla miles.” 

Never did an ancient eager for news of 
his future more greedily assist a back- 
street clairvoyant to him than I 
assisted this mechanical faith healer 

I paid eighty-eight dollars for the parts 
and the labor. The royal garage man thun- 
dered farewell and I told him that he had 
been my rescuer, my preserver, my con- 
troller of destiny. I gayly boomed on to- 
ward Columbus. 

The car could be steered only by | 
my feet, 
yanking it 


yme dog, 
tail 


rty when 
ifter three days of 
and ‘“‘My boy” and 
a timorous and 
tion was to 
invited to a 








parte t 


loosen up in 


aeceive 


racing 
getting a grip on the wheel and 
I made a hundred and forty 
miles before I sagged into bed, but next 
morning my hands were raw. And ten miles 
from Lima—constantly, unconsciously, a 
driver makes tiny corrective movements of 
the wheel to keep the car in the road. But 
so stiff was the steering that this time be- 
fore I could correct the course | discovered 
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EINZ Tomato 

Ketchup has a 
flavor peculiarly and 
distinctively its own, 
a flavor that gives 
to every food a new 
zest—an inviting, 
appetizing, delicious 
taste. It is made in 
model kitchens of 
spotless cleanliness, 
from red ripe toma- 
toes grown where soil 
and climate unite to 
produce the best. 
Heinz Ketchup 1s a 
constant 
Heinz quality. 
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that the car wasn’t on the road at all but 
amazingly and incredibly down in a ditch 
and flourishingly heading for a barbed-wire 
fence. I stopped in time, but I sat in the 
ditch and wondered whether the steering 
gear would loosen up before I got killed. 
It seemed improbable. But I'd be hanged 
if I'd waste any more time on another re- 
pair man. Never again! No, sir! 

So in Lima I went to another repair man. 

I had been convinced that whatever in 
life might be fallible, the one Rock of Ages 
was the integrity of the ruddy-voiced ga- 
rage man of Sodom and his mechanic. In 
the Lima machine shop I found that the 
axle—oh, yes, the Sodom blacksmith had 


straightened it all right, only he hadn't 


straightened it so that the two halves were 
anything alike. 

The restraightening took one more day 
and seventeen more dollars. In all, inelud- 
ing expenses while waiting, it cost me one 
hundred and seventy-six dollars to discovér 
that accidents were not thrilling and that I 
had no great meSsage or mission for the 
community of Sodom. 

But I did get to Minneapolis with only 
four more stops to have garage men rere- 
pair things that had been repaired at 
Sodom. 

I have met a few major generals, peers 
and senators; a few famous surgeons and 
capitalists and aviators and explorers; but 
I have never met so lordly and _ soul- 
satisfying a presence as that paternal ga- 
rage man of Sodom, nor anyone who so 
ably convinced me that large parts of the 
universe may still go on after I shall have 
passed. He looked upon me redly and was 
bored and told me to run along and play 
and I went. The jokes that had got me a 
hand at the club fell smashed before his 
desk, and the theories of government which 
I had been thinking of letting the President 
have never got farther with the garage man 
than a timorous “Say, cap’n, did you ever 
stop and think : 

He may have turned out incompetent re- 
pairs, but as a corrector of destinies he is 
recommended to all my fellow autohoboes. 

The joys of the road, the zest of travel 
intensified because you yourself are guide 
and you wait neither for train nor tide 
that exhilaration so far outweighs discom- 
forts that once you have made a long motor 
trip through new lands the first dry road of 
every coming spring will coax you out to 
Northern forest, Western prairies, Southern 
mountains or Eastern streets. It is not at 
all because they are so memorable as the 
long, hazy days of perfect driving but be- 
cause there is in them more of freakish 
amusement that I recall more mishaps than 
bright days. 

You may be prepared for unfamiliar 
beauty--but you must be prepared for 
trouble; not only for breakdowns and te- 
dious waits, but also for bad roads—sand, 
mud, ruts, bridges out and the way blocked 
by a traction engine, ten miles of road so 
repaired by heaping dirt in the center that 
you crawl along with one wheel three feet 
lower than the other. You must be ready 
for heat, dust, rain that will seep in through 
side curtains, weariness so profound that it 
will be too much trouble to lace up the top 
eyelet of your boots in the morning, and 
that most sensational of all calamities 
arguments with your passenger. 


Pronged Forks of Infelicity 


These arguments will make you regard 
the other casualties as mere frolicsome inci- 
dents. They are the most damaging thing 
that can occur — because they will reveal to 
you that the masculine logic and lucidity 
of which you have always been so proud 
have been, merely plustering and quick 
exits 

Your passenger is probably your wife 
and she has much to endure. In rormal 
times she is comfortably rid of you while 
you are at the office or out playing golf; 
but on tour she has twenty-four hours a 
day in which to discover how inexact are 
your opinions. 

The man back there in the last town has 
told you to take the left-hand turn at the 
fork and you naturally have taken the 
right. Your passenger objects. 

“He said to go to the left.” 

“Nonsense! He said right.” 

You illustrate with an abrupt, virile ges- 
ture. Enough of this needless chatter. 

“Oh, please! You almost knocked my 
hat off.” 

“Well, I didn’t knock it off, and any- 
way-—-why did you wear that hat? Blow 
off in the first high wind.” 
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‘Would you mind noticing that mean- 
while we are on the wrong road and getting 
farther and farther away from the fork?” 

“*Now—see—here! We're heading south- 
westward, aren’t we? There’s the sun. 
Well then, this is correct!” 

“But the map shows a jog. We ought to 
go north.” 

“Oh, those maps are crazy! They just 
guess at them. I suppose if you wanted to 
go to San Antonio you'd start for Mon- 
treal!”’ 

‘No, I'd stop and ask some directions.” 

**Oh—these fellows don’t know anything 
about the road.” 

““My dear, can you explain to me the 
reason why no man ever likes to ask direc- 
tions? I suppose it would be a reflection 
on his masculine omniscience!”’ 

“Allright! Allright! I'll stop and ask! 
Then I hope you'll be satisfied that I’m 
right!” 

Silence. Presently from passenger: “ Why 
didn’t you ask one of those two men?” 

“T only noticed one man. We haven't 
been by but one—and he didn’t look like 
any intellectual giant.” 

“Slow down. There’s a team in that 
barnyard.” 

‘Good heavens, I was just slowing down! 
What did you think I was doing? Say, uh, 
hey! Say, is this the right road for Bottle- 
ville?”’ 

The farmer looks sorry for you and re- 
grets: ‘No, I’m afraid you took the wrong 
turn back at the fork.” 

“Yuh, I kind of thought maybe this was 
wrong. Much ‘bliged.” 





Eschew a Motorwise Wife 


The road is narrow and you back and fill 
seven times before you turn, and once be- 
cause you are an infallible male and you'll 
be hanged if you'll ask her to look back and 
see how much room you have—and why 
doesn't she think of doing it without being 
asked, anyway?—you drop into the ditch 
and have to crawl out on low. Then you 
return to the fork. 

All this time the passenger hasn't said a 
word. She hasn’t needed to. Every bird 
on the barbed-wire fence, every frog in the 
slew, even the humming telegraph wire, has 
been twanging ‘“‘I tollllllld you soooooo.” 
If you are a man without wisdom you wail: 
‘Well, go on, say it!’’ But if you are of 
the blessed you grin at her and congratu- 
late her on her new hat. 

Before being taken on a motor tour wives 
who themselves drive should be anwsthe- 
tized and all knowledge of motors removed. 
For if they know anything about the game 
it isso hard to explain to them why when 
you are trying to pass a car on the hill and 
suddenly see another car bearing down you 
first step on the accelerator instead of the 
brake, then retard the spark, yank the gear 
lever into neutral, grindingly try to get it 
into reverse or low or anything that is 
handy,sound the horn, step on the gas again, 
finally get into second-—-and then kill the 
motor. So dangerous a thing is a little 
knowledge that in such cases women have 
been known to doubt your having perfect 
reasons for all those clever maneuvers. 

Motoring is the real test of marriage. 
After a week of it you either stop and get a 
divorce, or else—free from telephone calls 
and neighbors and dressing for dinner, 
slipping past fields blue with flax and ring- 
ing with meadow larks in the fresh morn- 
ing—you discover again the girl you used 
to know. 

Even without searching for them, you 
are certain to find odd, unbelievable places 
on any long trip. 

I remember Southern ferries where you 
help the ferryman to pole your way across 
the yellow stream; Western fords where 
you splash through a torrent and instantly 
shoot up a mountain rise; Tennessee cabins 
as aboriginal as in the days of Dan’] Boone; 
St. Ignatius, that Alpine town with unmis- 
takably Italian convent and mission tower, 
which nevertheless is in Montana; old 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, where once the 
flower of Virginia and the Carolinas rode 
and danced and made love; young Men- 
nonites in Pennsylvania with silky chin 
whiskers, grotesque under their pink cheeks; 
a Shaker settlement of vast barns in a val- 
ley between Albany and Pittsfield; a road 
between Bemidji and Duluth through pines 
impressive as columns of an Egyptian tem- 
ple, broken only by infrequent clearings 
where Indians looked up from cultivating 
corn to hold up a stolid arm in greeting; 
cowpunchers riding range in Oregon—in 

Continued on Page 145 
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What Branded Lumber Means to 


Customer and to Dealer 


"TR ANSACTIONS in unknown, unbranded goods 
entail a thousand questions from the buyer —if he is business 
like and careful —and a thousand answers from the dealer. And yet 
the best of salesmen in unbranded lines are unable to build up in 
the customer’s mind positive assurance that, if he buys, he will have 
bought wisely. 


2 


A man plans a building. He consults the lumberman. 
‘The thousand questions are asked and answered and, in the end, the 
customer says: 

“T want lumber that is uniformly good. T can’t pick it out and 
inspect it piece by piece. [| don’t know lumber grades anyhow. 
What assurance can | have that [ will receive good Jumber?”’ 

It was to answer just such a natural question that The Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, largest manufacturer of Southern pine in 
the United States, adopted this trade-marked brand and placed it 
plainly upon its entire Southern pine product — more than 500 mil- 
lion feet a year: 


lonG-ReLL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 








his brand is the positive assurance to the customer that he 1s 
receiving unifermly good lumber. It is equally assuring to the 
dealer that he can deliver that kind of lumber. 


Ask Your Dealer for Long-Bell Brand. 


The [onc-ReLL [umber Company 


R. A. LONG BLDG. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Our Nationally 
A 10 W// ‘| » oducts 


Southern Pine Lumber and 


Timb ~ Oak, Oak Floor 
ing, Gum; California White 
Pine Lumber; Creosoted 
Lumber ind limbers, Posts, 
Poles, Piling, Ties and 


W ood Bloc ks. 
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Radiator Valves Control Comfort and Coal Bills 


2 AVE you ever been awakened on a particularly 
? H cold morning by the worst collection of thumps 
f and bangs that you ever listened to issuing 
od from the steam radiator? The room was like ice and 
r stayed that way. You could not get up the courage to 


. hop out of bed, search for a knife or a dime in your 
trousers’ pockets and then, shivering the while, fiddle 
and fuss with the air valve. You hoped to coax the 

; steam into the radiator by letting out all the cold air. 

. Or perhaps you've awakened to see the air valve 

hissing steam like a peanut stand, with the same shrill 

a whistle, and possibly an ever-increasing puddle of hot 

water creeping toward your shoes. 

This time you fairly sprang out of bed to shut off that 

- leak — rescue your belongings and turn back the 


HoFFMAN VALVES 


already soaked Wilton rug. At the office or fac- 3 
tory there was a repetition of those valve adjustments. se 
They helped perhaps, but never did quite stop all the 
banging and thumping or leaks and hissing steam. oh 
You realized then that those same valves controlled a 


heat comfort and you wanted a valve that would auto- 
matically eliminate such things as cold air and water- 
leaks in radiators and permit you to get the steam heat 
that you paid your hard-earned dollars for. 


Some one provided such a valve six years ago—and 
daily this perfect valve is supplanting faulty valves 
everywhere. It works day and night to make radiators 
really radiate heat and therefore do it at lowest coal 
consumption. 





There is a Hoffman Valve for every type of 


service for home, office, factory or hotel. 


Hoffman Valves never leak or spit. They 
close up tight the instant water surges or 
steam rushes into the valve. 


Hoffman Valves save coal, because they per- 
mit.the entire system to function properly 
which eliminated hot 
radiators at low steam pressure. 
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| means waste and 
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HOFFMAN SPECIALTY 


more heat from less coal 


Hoffman Valves can be obtained through heating and plumbing supply houses or your heating contractor. 


COMPANY, INC., 51 


Hoffman Valves eliminate hammering and 
other noises in pipes because there can be 
no air locks. Valves are wide open as long 
as there is air in a radiator. 

Hoffman Valves are non-adjustable, there's 
no bothersome tinkering. They are foolproof. 
Architects and engineers specify Hoffmans for par 
ticular clients. Heating contractors like to install 
Hoffmans whether on new work or a replacement job. 
It means no “after trouble” for them and satisfaction 
for their customers. 
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Los Angeles Chicago 

| 215 W. Seventh 130 N. Wells 

i Street Street 

An Unqualified Guarantee 

The satisfactory operation of Hoffman Valves is guar- ) 
— anteed for five years. If, for any reason, you are dis j 

satisfied, new valves will be furnished or your money — ic 
io is Ge “Ys returned, without’ quibbling — whichever you prefer. Tou re. 
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chaps even to-day; the climb up out of 
Pittsburgh like crawling up the side of a 
smoking caldron. 

The other day, when we were thinking of 
nothing but Chicago ahead, we drove into 
Zion City and discovered that the followers 
of the forgotten Dowie are very much exist- 
ent. Zion City remains pure. Not liquor 
alone, but oysters, pork, profanity, doctors 
and all forms of tobacco are still forbidden. 
But when I saw that they had a garage I 
could not believe that the anti-swearing 
ordinance applied to it. Automobiles are 
descended from mules and should be so 
addressed. I asked one of the repair men 
about it. Was he of the faith? Oh, yes, 
he had been cured of a toothache by the 
faith. Well, driver to driver, 
was it true that there was no cussing in 
the garage? 

It was! 


then, as 


He'd worked there a year and he 
hadn’t heard a single cuss word. Not one! 

I marveled, and while I marveled he 
drove a car between two others with half 
an inch to spare on either side. He did not 
swear. All he remarked to his car was: 
“You dinged Siwash.”’ ‘‘ You blinking son 
of trouble’ and ‘There, by fiddle, I'll 
show you, lam blast you!” 

It was so improving to get away from the 
vulgar worldly atmosphere of profanity. I 
had passed Zior. City a dozen times on the 
train, but if I had not been motoring I 
should never yet have chanced to stop 
there and get improved like that. 

But odder than any religious colony was 
river in the 


We started 


road. 
outh and east of Minneap- 


the 








olis after the Minnesota River had been 
flooding. Our normal way followed the 
river. As we approached it we saw a large 
ign, ‘‘Road Under Water.” So nz 
we kept or It had the same effect as the 
no-smoking sign in a garage, which in- 
variably causes all beholders, including the 
man who put it up, to reach for the ciga- 
rettes 

\ quarter of a mil on we d overed 
three cars stopped the occupants in- 
pecting a stream across the road, where 
the flood had cut through gravel to mud. 
Huh! I wasn’t one to be scared by a little 
water. Besides, there were wheel marks on 
the opposite ide of the cut, showing that 


someone |} d, Oh, 1 knew, Iknew! 

I informed the awed populace: “I'll try 
it if you’ll wait and pull me out if I get 
stuck.”’ 

Oh, yes, indeed they would. They would 
stay by me till Der Tag. Long live our 
leader brave! 

I drove chee 
road, splashed through with water above 
the running board—and stopped. Now | 
knew what had made those wheel marks on 


ad crosse 


gash in the 
" 


into the 


rfully 


the farther side. Other goats had also 
pent the springtide hours in trying to get 
out while their wheels spun round and 


oft 


round and made inviting marks in the 
mud of the farther bank. 


A Modern Arabian Fadeaway 


I looked back. Two of the cars that had 


been going to help me out were already 
headed due north and keeping going. But 
the driver of the third was loyal—and 


probably foolish, 
Trying to remain dignified, I peeled off 


my shoes and socks and rolled up my 
trousers. And let me right here inform the 
world of science that, judging by photo- 
graphs taken of the scene, it is not possible 


for a tall lank male to look dignified when 
his trousers are bunchily rolled up over his 
prominent knees, I got out and I got wet. 
I hitched a steel towing wire to the back 
axle and handed it to the raan ashore and 
his car tried to pull me out backward. 

It didn’t. 

We both had a smoke and assured each 
other that ‘‘trouble is, don’t get any trac- 
tion ‘in the mud-— better put 
and brush behind the wheels.”’ 

The stones were heavy, but they were 
first-class marksmen. Every time they 
dropped they got us in the eye with a spurt 
of mud. At last we straightened up, 
rubbed our backs as the unfortunate 
sufferer does in the advertisements of the 
rheumatism cure, glanced proudly at our 
engineering and tried again and—oh, I 
told him he might as well go on and leave 
me. He did—with speed. And my car 
remained in a river, entirely surrounded by 
landscape and water. 

My passenger crawled out on the back 
fender, leaped ashore and walked to the 
nearest farmhouse, with the suggestion 


stones 


THE SATURDAY 


that they could make all of a couple of 
dollars by hauling us out. I sat in the car 
and felt like an outdoor person and a hero 
which is the chief reason why indoor 
typewriter-pounding people, such as writers 
and shipping clerks and the President, like 
to go motoring. 

It was the passenger who had the trou- 
ble. When she came brightly up to the 
farmhouse and made her generous offer 
they almost set the dog on her. They told 
her that we were the twenty-seventh pair of 
idiots who during three days had been too 
wise to heed signs and had with some 
difficulty managed to get themselves mired. 
Three days ago they had spent an after 
noon in getting out one big car. They had 
received five dollars for it--and the rain 
had come and they had lost one hundred 
dollars’ worth of hay. 

It was sometime in the evening when 
two members of a road gang took three 
minutes to haul us out and briefly accepted 
five dollars. By driving rapidly we were 
able a little later in the evening to be—at 
midnight—exactly as far ahead as we had 
been at noon—when we had started, But 
it was worth it. If you wish to be free from 
conventions and tradition and flattery, sit 
in a car apparently intended for dry-land 
transportation, look out at the muddy 
traces of a flood and contemplate your 
lack of wisdom. There is no need of going 
to a Himalayan mountain or of consorting 
with yogis in yellow shirts to attain medi- 
tation and the silences and a good tan, 





The Fallacy of Good Roads 

More weighty than garage man, more 
ignificant to the autohobo than 
are the roads, 

So much has been said about the good- 
roads movement that most people vaguely 
feel that the country is now a network of 
perfect jhighways, and because of that 
belief they are bored by further propaganda 
and infuriated by further taxes. The 
farmers—the very people who in their 
isclation are most aided by good roads 
many of them still believe that a highway- 
bond proposal is ‘‘a graft for the sole ben 
efit of city joy-riders.””. The quotation i 
neither imaginary norancient. It appeared 
in 1919 in a Middle Western farm paper. 
The paper did not explain whether there 
was also an objection to vegetables, grain 
and cream going joy-riding into town. 

The movement hasn’t yet even begun 
and will not be under way till there is a 
grid of hard-surfaced and perfectly mair 
tained pikes not more than twenty miles 
apart all over the country. 


scenery 








While manufa 





turers are doing their intense best to pro- | 
duce perfect tires, batteries, transmission, 
body comfort, and the rest, their efforts are 


almost annihilated by the bad roads of the 











country. Not till every taxpayer admits 
that if his-own roads are bad he cannot 
expect boulevards in the next county will 
the manufacturers have a chance to show 


what cars can be 
I have never found an interstate high- 


way, not even the most famous of them, 
which did not have sections which would 
have been a disgrace to the Balkan States 
in A. D. 1600. 

I have never driven in a state that did 


not have its share of bad roads—po } 
excepting Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Even California, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, despite their fame for | 
highways and the example they set the rest 
of the country, have their vile stretche 
And as to the rest of them, even on their 
through, interstate, main highways 

In the state of Washington I have found 
deep ruts covered with a foot of sifted dust, 
so that they looked smooth as a beach 
and invited the driver to break springs. In 
Montana and Idaho there were short, sharp 
ascents, heartbreaking to climb and danger- 
ous ‘ and there were pitche 
equally uncomfortable and even rougher in 
Wisconsin on the highroad between La 
Crosse and Madison. I have found mud in 
Minnesota, lowa and North Dakota; mud 
and temper-jarring miles on miles of 
bumpy old decayed macadam in Ohio and 
Illinois and Indiana. In Kentucky there 
were—on an important pike—cobbles as 
rough as a medieval street; and in Northern 
Tennessee was a mountain climb as steep 
and twisty as anything in the Rockies, 
with a road coating of sharp flints guaran- 
teed to take five hundred miles’ wear out of 
a casing in one mile. I have been mired 
down in Virginia mud. I have been jarred 
to pieces on famous interurban highways 
in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 


to descend; 
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Gilbert Chemistry Outfits 
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Gilbert Flectrical Sets 


‘ireless Outfits 





“The Boy is Father 
to the Man” 


\ boy isa manin miniature. He wants to 
learn and even in his play he likes to do 
things the way men do them. You can 
help him greatly by giving him the kind 
of toy that instruct and educate him 


having real fun 

do They develop hi 
constructive ick With = the 
Outdoor Wheel Toy illustrated above, any 


while he i 


Cuilbert thi 


Toy 


wondertul 


boy who can use a screw driver and a 
wrench can make strong, speedy glider 

racers, coasters, wagon truck wheel 
barrows, ete that will stand the hardest 
usage The $10 set ($15 in Canada) will 
delight any boy It contains gear ind 


to build a geared 


pinions and extra part 

power specdster There are fine set { 
$6 and $15 ($9 and $22.50 in Canada 
With Erector— the famous indoor toy lik 
real structural steel—the boy can build 
bridge skyscrapers, elevators that run 
and hundreds of other model just as real 


workmen build them. Most Erector se 
have a small electric motor to make 
things run 


Gilbert Engineering 
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THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


119 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn 
In Canada The A. ¢ Gilbert-Menries ¢ Limited, Toront 
In England: The A. ©. Gilbert Co.,17 Sherborne Lane, London, EC 4 
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“Look, Fellows, See What 
My Dad Gave Me” 


Fathers of sons about to shave: You know what the 
daily shave means in every man’s life; in his social 
hours, at business, and to his personal comfort. = 


If you could question the millions of shavers with 
Smoother Faces, they would advise, “Get your boy a 
Gem.” The Gem gives Smoother Faces because of 
the Gem blade, frame and Universal Angle. 








Through patented Gem processes, the Gem Dam- 
askeene Blade—keen as Damascus steel—acquires a 
shaving edge unique both in keenness and durability. = 


The Gem Frame helps give Smoother Faces 
because it holds the blade at the Universal Angle— 
the precise angle for an easy comfortable shave. 


The Gem will give you a Smoother Face whether 
you've alight beard or a heavy one. You fathers who 
have never experienced a Gem shave, get a Gem 
Razor today. And if you've a big little son who’s 


ready for his first shave, get two Gems—one for him. 













What is the proper stroke in 
shaving? Why should you rub 
in the lather? Should the water 
be hot, lukewarm or cold? 
You'll find the answer to such 
shaving questions in‘ ‘Smoother 
Faces and How to Get One."’ 
Ask your dealer for a copy. 

The Standard 


$ 00 Gem Set in 


— cludes fram« 
and handle, 
stropping device and 7 
Damaskeene Blades in 
compact, velvet - lined 
case. Other Gem sets, 
particularly appropriate 4 
as holiday gifts for new = 
shavers and old shavers 
alike, are obtainable up = 


to $10 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP., New York 


591 St. Catherine Street, W 
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Oregon. In Nebraska there were hill roads 
almost unclimbable except during two dry 
months of summer: and in Georgia and all 
ts neighbor states I have seen trunk high- 
ways that were trails of brush and wet red 
dirt. 

If local taxpayers in every state will 
admit that, though they personally have 
learned to dodge the big rock two miles out 


| and the sink hole a mile beyond, strangers 


| will not 





necessarily find those features 
amusing, then perhaps we may some day 
begin to have a system of highways. We 
have the best motor cars in the world, and 
some of the worst. Oh, let’s be patriotic! 

Besides, come to think of it, while the 
state next to yours has bad roads, yours 
never has—and you can prove it. 

Once in a story, though I hymned the 
lakes and glorious fields and friendly hills of 
a certain state, I did depict a character as 
stuck in the mud. I shortly realized that 
it would have been more popular to have 
written scandal about the pastors of the 
state and to have assassinated the governor. 
The state was at the time discussing a huge 
bond issue for—oh, surely not for improv- 
ing the roads, because it was immediately 
proved to me that all the roads in the state 
were already perfect. Indignant persons 
wrote to the misguided editor who had 
taken the story. One of the best newspa- 
pers of the state officially announced in an 
editorial that though possibly I hadn’t 
meant to lie yet certainly I had been 
grievously misinformed by evil persons. 
It’s notorious, anyway, that all fiction 
writers stay at home in bobbed-haired 
literary colonies and get a mysterious 
substance called local color from persons 
who actually have traveled. 

Now I had supposed that I knew the 
roads of that state. I had driven them 
from end to end, side to side; I had driven 
them—or tried to—in every month out of 
the twelve. Three weeks before the news- 
paper had proved that it was impossible to 
be mired on any of the main highways of 
the state I had been mired on a main high- 
way of the state and had had to drive on 


| low or intermediate for fifty straight miles. 


From all of which we learn the moral 
that there are no bad roads in any state in 
the Union—not if you name the state. But 
until certain states which we will not un- 
der any conditions name—there are about 
forty of them—make their roads five hun- 
dred per cent better than they are now, 
neither cheap transportation of food nor 
long-distance touring will even begin. But 
there is coming a day when an average not- 
wealthy tourist will in a month’s vacation 
see Boston and New Orleans, the Grand 
Cafion and San Francisco and the brown 
sea sands. And in that day we shall be 
more eager Americans, more understanding 
of our far-sundered neighbors. 


Boost Highways Legislation 


Already we have Federal aid for state 
roads; Congress is considering the Town- 
send Bill to create national highways link- 
ing all the large cities of the country; 


| ° 
| authorized road repairs delayed by the war 


have been resumed. But there is still some- 
thing for the plain citizen to do. He can 
encourage his congressman to favor con- 
stant increase of Federal construction; 
his state assemblyman to vote for state 
extension of the Federal system; and par- 
ticularly he can work for state and county 
bond issues. And he can join automobile 
associations and clubs—the most active 
and effective of forces advocating good- 
roads legislation. 

But properly marked and made roads 
may deprive you of asking directions, which 
is the soundest topic of touring conversa- 
tion! 

You stop at the corner of Third and Oak 
streets in front of the s‘gnboard advertising 
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plug tobacco, You get out the map and 
demand of your wife: ‘‘Don’t you think 
this road by way of Thompson’s Forge 
looks kind of roundabout?” Of course she 
doesn’t know anything more about it than 
you do, but it’s comforting to have someone 
agree with you. While you are driving 
west on Main Street you explain why you 
don’t stop and ask directions and then you 
stop and ask directions of the ancient old 
man leaning on the rural mail box under 
the big cottonwood tree. 

‘‘What’s the best way to Midgeton?” 

““Midgeton, eh? Going to Midgeton? 
Where ye come from?” 

** Just driven in from Pearlapolis, What’s 
the best ee 

**Pearlapolis, eh? Well, ye come quite a 
ways. Now I'll tell ye. If I was going to 
Midgeton I wouldn't take the county road. 
I'd take the road that turns left at Pem 
Bemis’. Know where Pem’s place is?” 

“No, I’ve never been through here be- 
fore.” 

““Tsee. Well, ye keep right on west here 
a ways, about three-four miles—no, I guess 
maybe it’s six miles, say seven—and ye 


come to the schoolhouse—but mind ye, 

don’t turn off at the first schoolhouse 

now wait, this’ll make it clearer. Know 
on 


where the New Baden Creamery is? 
You Can’t Miss It, Eh! 


“No, I’ve never been through here be- 
before.” 

‘Well, ye bear to the left and when ye 
come to the second schoolhouse on the 
left--not the one on the right—no, that’s 
wrong; it’s the one on the right— you turn 
to the right—no, I’m kind of balled up 
ye turn to the left and go northeast about 
two hundred rods, maybe five hundred, and 
turn to the right and keep straight on into 
Midgeton. Ye can’t miss it.” 

“Thank you.” 

You drive on out of his sight and stop 
and complainingly demand of the passen- 
ger: ‘‘ Which was the first turn—to the right 
or the left?” 

“Yes!” 

No matter what the guide says he will 
unquestionably wind up with ‘You can’t 
miss it.” 

i wish people wouldn’t do that. I'll bet 
I can miss any road ever laid out. Once I 
missed the Lincoln Highway at noon ona 
clear day. Once I spent from nine P. M. 
to seven A. M. in driving from New York to 
Philadelphia, a distance of ninety miles 
if you go straight. It was night and foggy. 
We had aboard a man from Newark and he 
kept assuring us that with him as pilot we 
couldn't miss it, Newark having the strate- 
gic position of being near to all American 
cities except possibly Honolulu and New 
York. 

We stopped happily in a populous street 
to ask if this was Elizabeth and found that 
it was Bayonne. Later we saw in the 
distance, beyond rivers and mounds of 
mist, a large city which was, I think, either 
Toronto or Ciudad Porfirio Diaz— we never 
knew, because when we tried to stalk it 
through the fog we lost it and have never 
been able to find it since. 

Nineteen times that nebulous night we 
asked directions of people by the road, and 
every time the kind-hearted adviser wound 
up with “You can’t miss it.” 

But it was rather sporting. Except for 
that gift of missing the way which every 
spirited autohobo possesses, we should 
never have been sitting in a smoke-clotted 
lunch room in a dark Jersey city when the 
night shift came out of the factories, nor 
have found that romance of light and 
shadow which in long-distance motoring 
you can’t miss it! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Lewis. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Shutters that Defy Cold 


The Mark of the Modern Car 
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Kisses! Kisses!! Kisses 


December 20,1919 








everybody likes kisses 
mothers, rich people, poor people —ev erybody! 
Be a real Santa Claus this Christmas and put 


plenty of kisses in the kiddies’ stockings. You 


can decorate the Christmas tree with strings of 


W ho 


kisse S, 


gather round your tree. 


the 
This good old-tashioned 


and have kisses for all guests 


c andy will help you celebrate Christmas in the 
sood old- fashioned way. 


5 
The old-fashioned molasses kiss is now a ereater 


favorite than ever, because candy-makers are 
making kisses so much better — putting all kinds 


of delightful flavors into’ them, and wrapping 


them clean and tight with a wonderful machine 


boys, girls, fathers, 


A Word to Candy 


The Candy Ki busin is one of your very b 

ney That's the ku 1 of busine s that pay sen 
Cutting ind Wrapping M chine. Make vour ktss¢ 
knowledge and ingenuity into your formulas, and y« 


New Y« i 
thas tine 


' 


u 


can ser 


yportunitt 
| i 
our book on Candy 


byn ichine 


1 for 


Package Machinery Company 


that sends them flying out like butterflies. 

Chocolates and bon-bons are gone almost as 
soon as tasted. Hard candies are hard to eat. 
Kisses are just right. You enjoy them from 
the minute you taste them until the last bit has 
melted away. You feel all right about cating 
kisses, because they take so little sugar. 

You can get kisses wherever candy is sold—in 
cities, towns and villages. Any store that =" 

» give ts 
aa ~ no right to keep you away from the 


Wake up the 


Tell them you want those clean, 


customers a real money’s-worth of 


most economical of all candies. 
sleepy stores, 


pure, tightly wrapped candy kisses. 


Manufacturers: 


you can give the pr pk » much tor ther 
Ki nN that tell about our 
in them 


» put goo i material put your best candy- 


ve your customers better than you ever did before. 


Chicago Office 
111 W, Washington St. 


Springfield Mass. 




















sake take yourself out of that door clean 
away from here! If I was near what I’m 
goin’ to be in a few months I wouldn’t ask 
you to make yourself scarce. You'd go 
without askin’. Yes, and you better go 
before Hilga gets here and sees this paper 
I’ve signed.” 

As Barvlow scratched down his signature 
with a slobbery pen he spoke again and 
with a steady voice, though angry color 
smol¢ Jered up into his pallid cheeks: 

‘There you are! That all?” 

“1,” said Dawson, speaking with equal 
quietness, ‘‘will give you my check—not 
the company’s—-but my own personal 
check for ten dollars.” - 

“No, you won't! Here’s your paper, 
here’s your pen. Take ’em and clear out! 
I want to be shut of you. No, mebbe you 
better leave this paper. I'll have Hilga 
sign it and send it in. Nasty business. 
I won’t want to tell her, but I’ve got it 
to do.” 

Dawson did not relinquish the paper. 
He made out a duplicate for the other 
claimant to sign. Then he said, “‘ Her sig- 
nature on this will be satisfactory. If you 
will also sign it, then I'll destroy this one 
the waiver you've signed individually.” 

He was cool. Barlow admired the cool- 
ness, for if one is to be a hard-boiled egg let 
nim be the hardest kind of a boiled egg. 

“*T'llsign,”’ the stockman observed. *‘ And 
mebbe you got some more you want me to 
sign. Need aplenty. Amusement. 
thing to do. Help me pass the time, 

that I got no pet animal.’ 

The agent seemed not to notice the sar- 
casm. 

‘That,” he 
nicely, thank you 
and send it in.” 

e contributed a stamped envelope with 
the address of the legal department printed 
on it. Then as Dawson got to his feet he 
even had the impudence to offer the parting 
formality of a handshake. The stockman 
ceremoniously rubbed his palm upon his 


Some- 
now 


suavely answered, “‘will do 
if you will both sign it 


trouser leg, murmuring to the gaunt paw 
as he did so, *“‘Come clean, prec good and 
clean, ‘cause I want to see how foul you’re 


goin’ to be after shakin’ hands with this 
filthy buzzard.” 
Into the « yes 





of Dawson had come a cer- 


tain imploring look that might have been 
there in boyhood, when school children 
would not have him for a playmate. But 
his voice was steady, ‘‘I said ten, but I'll 


make it twenty.’ 

He moistened his lips. Barlow did not 
speak. He did nothing but glower in of- 
fended silence. 

‘Il wish you would,”’ Dawson added with 
the same beseeching tone as before—‘‘I 


wish you could accept my check. Will 
you?” 

He — off the cap of his pen and 
reached i » his coat pocket. 

eosdietle Barlow said from between 


clenched teeth, ‘*We’re done, 
Get out!” 

Dawson left with head bowed and his 
hat in his hand. From across a deep-green 

eadow of alfalfa delicious sly sp yrayed with 
its mist of lilac-colored bloom a meadow 
lark fitfully called. But he did not hear the 
lark. In the cool depth of the sky the first 
star—the evening star—had begun to 
quiver. But he did not see the star. 

He walked fast. Along the hard narrow 
path he went off down to the gate, then 
took a short turn back toward the house, 
and going and coming, paced there anx- 


you and me. 


iously, as if a driving energy were soon to 
send him‘running s somew here. 

To have offered his pe rsonal check for 
twenty dollar heavens, what had come 
over him! He ishamed of that im 
pulse. It was the flaw in his professional 


career. It humiliated Fifty-Dollar Daw- 
son. Still the company would not have 
known. His claim-agent reputation would 
have suffered no blight. 

While in this perturbed mood of es- 
trangement with himself the brief vibrant 
call of the lark reached his ears. He lis- 
tened, thinking of that time so long ago 
that time after five years of deafness in his 
boyhood when he ran screaming with joy 
to hh is mother: 

“Tecanh ear! 
I can hear!’ 

That it had been but a common sparrow 
fretfully chirping did not matter. He could 
hear! He had been delivered from the 
ghastly silence of a soundless world! 


A bird sang! I heard him! 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


And now, this day, another kind of hear. 
ing had almost come to him. He somehow 
began to crave the good opinion of people 
especially of that man—especially of such 
a woman as that man had described. Ina 





world full of greed and self-interest and | 


meanness there were two people who 

Bah! He had better be on his way 
Twenty dollars for a dead cat—what non- 
sense! 

Yet he did not take himself off. He went 
on hurrying fantastically back and forth 
along the path as if this might help him 
somehow to get away from his self-disgust 
and compassion and shame. 

When some laboring person in brown 
overalls presently came out from the house 
he could scarcely bring himself to answer 
the brusque greeting given him. 

“Har, now,” said the stranger, and petu 
li antly fluttered a document in front of him. 
“Yo get him to sign one like dis har. An’ 
dis one you want him an’ me to sign. Hey, 
do yo’ or not?” 

“That, of course—oh, yes, 
son conceded, and passed a hand over his 
eyes. 

Who was this person? 


did not want to see her—not yet. 


that!’’ Daw- | 


| 


Hilga? But he | 


What was the matter with her that she 


should stand in front of him and be shaking 
a paper at him? 

““Hey war a goot cat,” 
asserted. 

The man cleared his throat. 

“Your friend,’”’ he began, and faltered 
“owes his life to you. Fast getting back 
his strength. And that’s good, that’s 
good —that’s mighty good! The kindness of 
him! Polite even to a cat. The decency, 
the fineness, thestout heart of him! W ante d 
me to talk with you—as a man of the world, 
I suppose. Thought I might help to make 
you see the situation as he sees it. Calls 
himself a piece of a man. But good Lord, 
more real manhood in him than in the 
best—the very best men I know anything 
about!” 

Dawson was failing to make himself 
understood. It was not merely that he 
talked too fast for Hilga Nelson to compre- 
hend, but that she was thinking of only one 
thing—the document which she supposed 
good-natured Barlow had been tricked into 
signing. 

And why didthis mansmile? Shethought 
it a jeering smile like that she had seen on 
the faces of clerks and ste nograp yhers in the 
legal department of the traction company. 

While Dawson smiled a quick tearing 
sound slit the silence. The written instru- 
ment—the waiver the two claimants were 
supposed to sign—she had torn in two. 
She doubled the parts and tore them again. 
As she did so a bleak light burned in her 
blue eyes. 

Why didn’t this fellow try to stop her? 
She wanted him to try. 

The tearing action was repeated until 
the page had been reduced to tiny scraps, 
some of them falling away in zigzags to the 
ground. The rest she gripped firmly, drew 
back her arm and let fly. A tempest flurry 
of flakes pelted him in his smiling face. 

Dawson stared at her in astonishment. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked, brush- 
ing the litter out of his shirt collar. 

A solid fist with knuckles showing gray 
began to move back and forth in front of 
his gold-rimmed spectacles 

“Yo gimme dose paper!” she demanded. 
**Dose paper what he signed!”’ 

It was indiscreet of him— very—to smile 
again, yet the belated rousing of his facultic 
from sou’ searching to the menace of im 
pending violence could only evoke in him a 
crazy desire to laugh. 

“If we,” he began with a look queerly 
humorous, “if we go a little farther away 
from the house, then our friend 

‘Dose paper—gimme!”’ Hilga insisted, 

Dawson began stepping back and as he 
did so he warned quietly, “‘ Better not dis- 
turb him. A little farther and we can talk.” 

Barlow in the house already knew what 
was going on. Strength had been his to 
reach the doorway, and there he clung, 
calling to Hilga and beckoning with his 
broomstick cane. 

She gave no heed. Her pale lips moved 
while she said, ‘‘ Better as yo’ take off dose 
spectacle. It,’’ she added, “it ain’t for 
girls to do dis, but he can’t. And Nels, my 
brudder, he bane not har. Take ’em off 
Ay don’t want to. My heart hurts me. 
Off wid ’em!” 


voice 


an incisive 
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Only a few days more to Christmas when 
your joy will be measured by the delight ot 
those upon whom your gifts are bestowed 
(an you imagine how supremely h ippy | 
. 7 Wy 
that boy or girl would be hould they on | 
Christmas morning find a handsome new 
bicycle w uting for them? | 
ew! 
Have you thought how much more than pathy 
the wheel itself you put int » the life of the J 
lad or lassie when you make such a wiit? { . 
Daily fun for years to come Kats) 
exhilarating outdoor exercise that ngs the { a) 
priceles 4 glow of red-blooded health non 
advantageous saving of time, task, and money 
these are only some of the things you give with 
the bicycle 
What better gift can you find? 
The re is a bi ve le de iler near you wh »~can t Ww 
you the latest models fully equipped. Go and call 
on him toda Make your selection and hay 
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You cannot do better than give a 
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Quick Drilling in 
Metal or Wood 
By Electricity 


EMCO Portable Electric Tools 

never tire. They stick to the job 
until you throw the switch. By using 
them in your factory or shop you keep 
production tuned up to high tension. 

There is no expensive delay while 

heavy casting or an unwieldy plate 
is moved to the bench. A man with 
1 Temco, attached to the nearest lamp 
socket will drill twenty holes, ream 
them and tap threads before the bench 
machine is ready for action. 

Temco tools save time, labor and 
money in boring, reaming, polishing, 
grinding and bufting. Their operating 
cost is extremely low. They are adapted 
to the thousand and one small jobs 
which need attention every day. 

Write for the Temco Catalog and 
select a tool best suited to meet your 
requirements, 
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“Take it and go look after that man. 


| him stagger. 


“Hilga!” an imploring voice called from 
the doorway. “Hilga!” 
Dawson said, ‘“‘One moment, please. 


Let me tell you — 
Too late. His glasses were snatched off 
and flung aside. A blow fell. Something 
heavy striking below his right ear made 
“Hullo,” he thought, “it’s begun! And 
it hurts her heart.” 

He heard the rapid impact of fisticuffs, 
but seemed to feel no physical pain. A 

warm liquid tide with a salty taste began 
flowing down over his mouth. His elbows 
went up, his arms instinctively shielding 
his head, and he heard sobs mingled with 
hard names. 

“Cheat! Scoundrel! 
learn you somet’ing!”’ 

Finally when he had been bowled over 
by a blow under the chin he fell upon his 
back and lay still with eyes shut, waiting. 
When he opened them again he saw noth- 
ing but the evening sky, high up, wonder- 
fully deep and pricked by a few stars. 
They appeared to flow and move about, 
those flecks of light, exactly like midges or 
motes of dust blown upon. Tuning forks 
seemed to be ringing in his ears and he 
grew very light, beginning to soar away 
without effort into a region where there 
was neither sound nor feeling. 

In the house meanwhile Hilga had an 
enamel pitcher from the washstand thrust 
at her. 

“Take this water, 


Yust wait! Ay 


” Barlow comm: anded. 
“No 
‘Then me—I will.” 

She restrained him. She set him down 
forcibly in his armchair with pillows behind 
his back, 

He shook a finger at her. He flung out a 
storm of reproaches. Never until this mo- 
ment had she heard rough words spoken to 
her by this man. Now he railed and railed, 
angrily smiting his palm on the arm of the 
chair. 

“Is this any nice way for a lady to act? 
No, ma’am! Not by no means, it ain't. 
You must think I don’t know when it’s 
time to fight. Well, I do. What’s more, 
when I get into a mix I don’t never holler 
for no girls or nobody to help. You got no 
shame, Hilga Nelson. You're no lady. If 
only you'd stick to your rule and climb into 
a dress soon as you get home, then this 
kind o’ rough-house business wouldn't 
never happen. Don’t know what’s got into 
you. Andstubborn? I never seen no stub- 
borner person, no day. And that feller— 
not at all a bad feller. Me and him couldn’t 
agree. That's all there was about it.” 

Hilga said, ““Meeste ‘r Barlow, better yo’ 
skal be quiet now. 

“No lady!” he avowed. “That’s what 
you ain’t! My fault though—most all my 
fault. Do you know, Hilga Nelson, what 
he wanted to do? He wanted to peel out 
twenty dollars from his own pocket— 
that’s what!” 

““Meester T’um Barlow, don’t yo’ tale 
no lies!’ Dat feller, hey fool you. Hey 
bane a cheater. Hey gotta get learnt 
somet’ing.” 

**But you don’t have to learn anything. 
Not you! Sure not! A heap wise woman. 
You know it all!” raged the stockman with 
devastating scorn. But he added quietly 
and very earnestly, “Listen, girl! I'll put 
it up to you just like it was. He wouldn’t 
have the company pay more than two 
bones. Pride, I guess~ professional pride 
in his job. Must kee p down all claims. 
Yes, ma’am. Chop down every claim to 
bed rock. That’s what he’s for. That's 
jest why he’s a claim agent. But as a man 
he’s constructed different. He himself, not 
the company—he personally wanted to 
pay. None o’ the company’s business if 
he paid. But he didn’t kill the cat. The 
company killed the cat. So, thinks I, to hell 
with his money! Don’t want charity —want 
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justice. He could go jump in the river with 
his twenty-dollar check. I wouldn’t have 
it, wouldn’t look at the color of it—not 
me!” 

The girl drew the back of her hand over 
her forehead and over her eyes. 

“‘Hey,” she stammered, 
twenty dollar?” 

“Thats it. 

“Out of his own pocket?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“His own twenty dollar?’ ‘ 

“Gee whiz, yes! Can’t you get that into 
your head?” 

“His own money! But that can’t be 
so,” she disputed. 

Barlow began to struggle. He grumbled 
and sputtered while he strove to pull him- 
self out of the chair. 

“Dirty mess—what a thing to do! 
Thought you was a lady. Le’ me be, can’t 
you?” 

Next moment came a series of brisk 
little raspy sounds—the rubbing together 
of coarse denim. Hilga Nelson in her over- 
alls was running and splashing water from 
the enamel pitcher as she ran. 

All this while Dawson had not moved, 
and when he did reémerge from the land of 
oblivion he vaguely perceived that the 
dewy nightfall had come. He could scent 
a moist smell rising from the grass and he 
grew aware of some one bending over him 
and gently bathing his face. Now and 
again as he wondered who this could be a 
warm drop spatted down upon chin and 
cheek and forehead. 

“‘Hilga?” he whispered to the person 
kneeling beside him. “‘That you?” His 
hand touched the bowed head, with hair all 
disheveled. “Crying? But you mustn’t 
though. Good Lord, no! I got just about 
what was coming to me. Eh,” he added 
with a combined gasp and groan and a 
chuckle, “‘ I’ve had it handed to me! Hard 
on you, Hilga—and some hard on me.” 

He actually laughed a little, but the girl 
went on ¢ rying, and he mumbled something 
about “Gaining strength—no cripple 
never has been—never could be if it comes 
to manhood.” 

ss Forgive,” 


“hey offer 


the girl abjectly whispered. 
“Tf you could, please. For Ay no under- 
stan’. Ay bane so dumb. Meester Barlow 
hey tale me about dose twenty-dollar 
scheck. Hey say yo’ would give money out 
of your own pocket. But he got mad on 
you. He wouldn’t take dose money.” 

Still kneeling and inclining forward, 
Hilga smote her hands over her face while 
tears glistened out between her fingers and 
flashed as they fell. 

“Ay bane no nice voman,” she mourned. 

Dawson sat up at once, but toilfully on 
account of his bruised stiffness; and hav- 
ing got hold of her hand, he began talking 
to her gently out of a full heart. One thing, 
he told her, she could do for him. 

“Yes, one thing,” he entreated. “Let 
me come to the wedding.’ 

“Weddi ng?’ ’ the girl articulated with a 
gulp. ‘‘Yo’ tank he can forgive me?’ 

Dawson was sure it would be all right. 

“No,” she miserably dissented, ‘hey no 
forgive. Not never. Ay no listen to him. 
Ay bane awful stubborn voman. Hey 
vonce tank me nice girl. Ay bane not nice 
no more. An’ for him Ay lak to be nicest 
voman in all dis worl’!” 

Tremulously an anxious voice from the 
house quive red into the moist hush of eve- 
ning, ‘‘Hilga! Hilga, dear! How is he?” 

Dawson answered for himself, ‘All 
right-—sure I am! 

Then he said to the girl, with her cold 
ot hia: hand clasped firmly between both 

is: 

“There will be a wedding! He will get 
back his vigor of body, won't he? Don’t 
the doctors say so? Well then—a wedding! 


And I would like to come to it, for I want to 
see you in a dress—a white dress. And 
and a ribbon in your hair.” 
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cA sure start is essential to good motoring. 
For a sure start every day~ in the year, from the daffodils of spring to 
the holly~ of Christmas, equip your car with 





Bs¢hOC" vx Battery 


Its reputation is built on its performance —the only thing that gives value to a battery. 


You pay a little more for “The Giant that Lives in a Box” but you receive a great deal more: — 
more powerful cranking, longer life, better: lights, greater: freedom from operating troubles. 


Our great business built on quality~ proves this. 
The “Exide” Service Station near you will help you to get the most out of any battery-. 


Batteries are being thrown away every day~ that an “Exide” Service Station could and 
would repair and return to service. 

When the time comes that you must buy a new battery~ the “Exfde’’ Service Station 
can supply one that is exact/y suited to your car. 
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—prove that all mankind 
is akin in the love for 
romance and adventure. 


Watch the audience when next 
you go to a theatre showing a 
Pathé Serial! All kinds and 
conditions of people there! 


How they thrill as they see the 
stirring action; how they exult 
at the escape of the heroine 
from her danger, at the triumph 
of innocence over evil! 


Everyone loves romance and 
adventure in motion pictures. 
That’s why Pathé Serials, (the 
best in motion picture serials) 
are seen and loved by the 
world’s audiences! 

They wilt have an appeal for you! 
Now showing— George Brackett 
Seitz in “Bound and Gagged”’, pro- 
duced and directed by Mr. Seitz 
himself; Pearl White in “The Black 
Secret”, adapted from Robert W. 
Chambers’ famous novel‘In Secret” 


produced by George B. Seitz from 
Bertram Millhauser’s adaptation. 





Coming next week —Ruth Roland 
H in “The Adventures of Ruth’. 






a ss 
: ae z BR’ fee * Ask your favorite motion picture theatre 
VeArtor “aa ee when they will show a Pathé Serial! 
VALENTINY® 


Pathé Exchange, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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borrow corresponding sums of money at 
interest running at four and a quarter per 
cent and four and a half per cent, and this 
notwithstanding that any appropriation 
made for this purpose will be charged back 
to the banks and cost not one penny to the 
Government of the United States. Bonds, 
notes and gold with the custody of which the 
Treasury is charged are inadequately pro- 
tected. There is an insufficient force to care 
for them. The force we have is underpaid. 

“‘T have spoken of the need ‘of an execu- 
tive budget covering all appropriations 
asked for by the executive departments. 
But let us be honest with ourselves and 
honest with the American people. A budget 
which does not cover the initiation or in- 
crease of appropriations by Congress will 
be a semblance of the real thing. I note 
that not a little has been said about the 
constitutional prerogatives of Congress, but 
I know of no clause in our Constitution 
that will prevent the Congress exercising 
self-control. The Houses of Congress can, 
by amendment of their own rules, surround 
with proper safeguards the initiation and 
the ins re ase of appropriations by Congress. 

‘To-day the credit of the United States 
is imperiled by projects initiated and sup- 
ported on the Aw of Congress with a view 
to capturing the so-called soldier vote. I 
do not believe that that magnificent body 
of strong, brave, lusty young men who went 
out to France, or were ready to go, want to 
see the people of the United States ex- 
ploited in order that each of them may 
receive a donation. I do not believe these 
fine young men, if they realized what it is 
that is proposed in their behalf, would ac- 
cept a gift made at the expense of their 
fathers and mothers and sisters and the 
children that are to come after them in 
order to give them a holiday. While, of 
course, you cannot commit to terms of 
money the value of the service rendered by 
the Army of America, I call your attention 
to the facts that the actual pay of our sol- 
diers was doub led at the outset of the war, 
that our soldiers have been paid with liber- 
ality never dreamed of in the history of this 
or any other country, and that the projects 
now advocated so lavishly and with so little 
regard for the welfare of the American peo- 
ple are not limited to those heroic men who 
suffered injury or death at the hands of the 
enemy, not even to those who actually saw 
the Front, not even to those who were sent 
to France. These projects extend to every 
one of some four and one-half million men, 
mostly young men, who were included in 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States, even to those of their number who 
sought and obtained employment of a char- 
acter which would re lie ve them of being 
exposed to personal risk. 


A Disheartening Task 


“Tt has been the disheartening task of 
the Treasury to examine scores and scores 
of bills drawn and presented with a view to 
benefiting a section of the country or a por- 
tion of its citizenship at the expense of the 
whole. Many of these bills were apparently 
devised to avoid the appearance of an ap- 
propriation by requiring the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds, notes or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness to meet the expen- 
diture involved, and all of these bills were 
such as would not be reached by a purely 
executive budget, 

“T have said that the finances of the 
United States are in excellent condition, 
I have said in substance that I do not 
anticipate a deficit in tne current fiscal year 
in excess of one billion dollars and that 
that deficit is covered by deferred install- 
ments of the Victory Loan, payable within 
the fiscal year. I have said that there need 
be no more Liberty Loans. But I say to 
you in all solemnity that if a prompt and 
immediate halt is not called to this great 
peril there must be another Liberty Loan, 
and you gentlemen will have to go out to 
the people of the United States and call 
upon them to subscribe for bonds the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be given away to the 
well and strong young men who you and 
I and the American people know went out 
in a spirit of unselfishness, not one of self- 
seeking, to fight for their country. You 
may ask the old men and the widows, the 

chool children, the rich and the poor, who 
responded to the call of their country to the 
! umber of twenty million during the period 
of the war, to re spond again to this call for 


a donation. I hope I shall never shrink 
from the performance of any public duty, 
yet I do not covet the task of making such 
an appeal, and I shall not willingly be a 
party to offering this affront to the gen- 
erous, heroic, unselfish Army and Navy of 
America that saved the freedom of the 
world. 

“TI have spoken of the initiation of ap- 
propriations in Congress, Let me speak 
also of the increase of appropriations. As 
you all know, and as I know after seventeen 
years in Congress and not more than half | 
as many months in the Treasury, the pro- 
cesses employed in framing and _ passing 
yublic buildings and rivers and harbors bills 
fead to a great waste of the money of the 
people. The continuance of the United 
States Government’s activities where they 
are not needed, whether those activities be 
army posts or subtreasuries or hospitals, 
would have scant consideration in a real 
business budget submitted by a finance 
minister, duly empowered by law, and 
managed through Congress by a single | 
committee under rules of limitation im- 
yosed by the Congress on itself. In my 
velief you cannot make a real budget unless 
you face these facts and deal with them. 
The Congress of the United States, in at- | 
tempting this great reform in the interest 
of economy and efficiency, will fail and fail 
utterly if, while imposing the necessary firm 
control over the expenditures of the execu- | 
tive departments, it fails to exercise the | 
sublime quality of self-control.” 


Santa Claus Money 


Back in 1912, when Mr. Taft was Presi- 
dent, and when the gross expenditures of 
the Government were about one-quarter of 
what they are now, he became exercised 
and concerned about the higgledy-piggledy, 
unscientific, disorderly, grab-bag methods 
by which your money was expended for 
public purposes. He said then what is 
equally true now, that the activities of the 
national Government ‘‘are almost as varied 
as those of the entire business world. The 
operations of the Government affect the 
interest of every person living within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Its or- 
ganization embraces stations and centers 
of work located in every city and in many 
local subdivisions of the country. Its gross 
expenditures amount to nearly one billion 
dollars annually. Including the personnel 
of the military and naval establishments, 
more than four hundred thousand persons 
are required to do the work imposed by law 
upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

“This vast organization has never been 
studied in detail as one piece of administra- 
tive mechanism. Never have the founda- 
tions been laid for a thorough consideration 
of the relations of all its parts. No com- 
prehensive effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to group them in 
such a way as to present a clear picture of 
what the Government is doing. Never has 
a complete description been given of the | 
agencies through which these activities are 
performed. At no time has the attempt 
been made to study all of these activities | 
and agencies with a view to the assignment 
of each activity to the agency best fitted | 
for its performance, to the avoidance of | 
duplication of plant and work, to the inte- 
gration of all administrative agencies of the 
Government, so far as may be practicable, 
into a unified organization for the most 
effective and economical dispatch of public 
business,”’ 

This extraordinary and indefensible situ- 
ation, which exists to-day as fully and com- 
pletely as it did when Mr. Taft portrayed | 
it seven years ago, came about quite nat- 
urally and simply through our tolerance 
and slackness. For years and years the | 
Government lived and grew and extended | 
its activities on Santa Claus money. Its 
income came as easily as money in a letter, | 
For years and years the national income | 
was greater than the expenses, Every year 
there was a surplus. The Government was 
precisely in the position of the Rockefellers 
and the Carnegies and the Rothschilds. Its 
problem was not how to get money enough 
to live on but how to spend its income. It 
naturally got in the Way of throwing some 
of it tothe birds, It lived like a remittance 
man, You may remember that back in the 
time of the first Cleveland Administration 
one of the problems of public discussion 
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have four to serve. 
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You serve four delicious dishes 
of oats that are super cooked. 


quick hot oat dish. 
grocer for it now, or send this 
coupon for a trial lot. 





Two-Minute Oat Food 


The Instant Hot Oat Dish 
Already 3-Hour Cooked 


A 6-Dish Package Free 


How to Hurry Breakfast 


Now we bring you super- 
cooked oats which are ready to 
serve in two minutes. It has 
taken 25 years to learn how. 

We cook them three hours by 
live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. Thus 
every granule of the oat is fitted 
to digest. 


Then Evaporated 


Then these cooked oats are 
evaporated. That's the secret of 
their freshness. Dry oats keep. 

You simply stir them in boil- 
ing water. One cup will then 
make five cups, or about eight 
dishes. 

Thus in twominutes you have 
a hot oat food, three-hour 
cooked, and as fresh as it left 
our cookers. 


A Finer Flavor 


This high-heat cooking gives 
a new, exquisite flavor. So you 
have a quick oat dish, super- 
cooked oats, a delightful flavor 
and economy as well. 


And That Means This: 
Quick breakfasts, oats that 


easily digest, a flavor that chil- 
dren will enjoy, and oat food 
every morning—the food of 
foods. 


Pour ‘2 Cup 


Stir It in Boiling Water 
The oats absorb the water, and 
the oat dish, hot and flavory, 
seems just cooked. 


It’s Exclusive 


Two-Minute Oat Food is en- 
tirely new in form and flavor. 
The product is controlled by 
patentexclusively by the Quaker 
OatsCompany,as is the process. 
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In Two Minutes 


The Quaker Oats (Ompany 
6- Dish Package Free 


Try It Now In the United States Only _ 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1725 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two 
Minute Oat Food free 








You have waited long for a 
Ask your 


Regular package, 15 cents. 
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indispensable 





to efficient 

starting, lighting 
and ignition service 
as correct signals are 
to a railroad. Accurately 
guides you as to the exact 
ampere-rate of charge or 
discharge of your battery. 
Tells whether your gen- 
erator is properly operat- 
ing. Warns you in time 
when your electrical sys- 
deranged. 


tem becomes 


The Weston is the worthy Ammeter with 
well-known antecedents —that you 
can absolutely rely upon for the life of 
your car—and can then transfer to your 
next car. 

Weston electrical 
The Weston Ammeter, for automobile use, 
by any Garage or Battery Service Station. 
finishes mailed on request. 
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for all different requirements are used 
and recognized as standard by experts in 
every part of the world. Through their 
originality and unvarying excellence they 
have been responsible for advancing the 
entire electrical art. 
is sold by Accessory Dealers or installed 
Illustrated leaflet of different types and 


In writing state model of your car. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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} was: ‘‘What shall be done with the sur- 


plus?” Then there was a change of ad- 
ministration and Corporal Tanner was made 
Commissioner of Pensions. The whole coun- 
try was amused and had a hearty laugh 
when he announced his policy: ‘‘God help 
the surplus!”” Them was the halcyon days! 
Take a quick look at the actual figures, 
for it is your money I am talking about: 
For every fiscal year from 1866 to 1893, 
inclusive, there was a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures. During this period of 
twenty-eight years the surplus of receipts 
over expenditures totaled $1,920,205,013.41, 
For the fiscal years 1894 to 1899, inclusive, 
the expenditures exceeded the receipts in 
the aggregate of $283,022,991.14. For the 
fiscal years 1900 to 1904, inclusive, the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures aggre- 
gated $310,319,165.04. For 1905 the expen- 
ditures exceeded the receipts by $18,753,335. 
For the fiscal years 1908 and 1909 the ex- 
penditures again exceeded the receipts by 
$78,776,622.30. For the years 1910 to 1914, 
inclusive, the receipts exceeded the expen- 
ditures by $149,024,404.27. For 1915 the 
expenditures exceeded the receipts by $33,- 
488,931.53. For 1916 the receipts exceeded 


| the expenditures by $55,171,553.59, and 
| for 1917 there was a deficit of $29,724,- 








| of daily life. 


864.73. 

From 1866 to 1917, inclusive, the receipts 
exceeded the expenditures for each year 
with the exception of 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1905, 1908, 1909, 1915 
and 1917. The total amount by which the 
expenditures exceeded the receipts for these 
eleven years just named is $443,766,744.70, 
For the fifty-two fiscal years, 1866 to 1917, 
inclusive, the receipts exceeded the expen- 
ditures in forty-one years, the total of such 
excess for that period being $2,591,453,- 
184.16. 

For the fiscal years 1866 to 1910 the 
revenues were raised through an indirect 
system of taxation. Beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the re- 
ceipts from direct methods of taxation have 
steadily grown each fiscal year, as will be 
seen by the following table: 

$20,951,780.97 
33,516,976.59 

28 583,303.73 

$5,006,299 84 

10,671,077.22 

32,456,662.67 
28,253,534.85 

42,069, 126.29 

39, 155,596.77 

41,046, 162.090 

84,278,302.13 

5),993,657.98 
67,943,594.63 

95,297 553.88 

179, 572,887.86 
180,108, 340.10 
2,838,999 894 IS 
2,596,008,702.70 


1910 Corporation tax 
1911 Corporation tax 
1912 Corporation tax 
1913 ¢ ‘orporation tax 
1914 Corporation excise tax 

1914 Corporation income tax 

1914 Individual income tax 

1915 Emergency revenue 

1915 Corporation income ta 

1915 Individual income tax 

1916 Emerge ney revenue 

1916 Corporation income tay 

1916 Individual income tax 

1917 Emergency revenue 

1917 Corporation income tax 

1917 Individual income tax 

1918 Income and excess-profits tax 
1919 Income and exces 


The number of corporations making 
income-tax returns showing taxable income 
aggregated 52,498 in the calendar year 
1909, and that number increased to 232,079 
for the calendar year 1917. The number of 
individuals making personal income-tax re- 
turns aggregated 357,598 for the calendar 
year 1913, and that number increased to 
3,472,890 for the calendar year 1917. 


-profits tax 


Congress Taking Notice 


For the fiscal year 1909 the total ordi- 
nary receipts aggregated $603,589,489.84, 
of which $300,711,933.95 came from cus- 
toms duties, $246,212,643.59 came from 
internal revenue, and the balance was re- 
ceived from the sale of public lands anc 
other miscellaneous items; whereas, for the 
fiscal year ending June 3Q, 1919, the total 
receipts from customs amounted to $184,- 
457,867.39, while the internal revenue, in- 
cluding income taxes and corporation and 
excess-profits taxes, amounted to $3,839,- 
950,612.05. 

So you see that until 1910 the money 
you paid toward the support of the Govern- 
ment was slipped away from you so easily 
that you hardly knew anything about it. 
You did not know that you were paying 
taxes to the national Government. Indirect 
taxation is the most seductive form of rais- 
ing public revenue, You never came in 
contact with the Federal Government ex- 
cept when you bought a postage stamp. 
But now you know it every time you buy 
a drink at a soda fountain or a bottle of 
medicine or send a telegram or make a 
long-distance telephone call or perform 
any one of ascore of other normal activities 
Something must be put in the 
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kitty for the Government. Its annual rake- 
off runs into the billions. You pay it and 
the Government spends it. You are the 
boss of the Government. The Government 
is just a certain number of average human 
beings who have been selected by you, your 
delegated agents or representatives to run 
the business. They occupy precisely the 
same relation to you as do the servants in 
your house or the clerks in your shop or 
office. They can stand the present situa- 
tion just as long as you can. Spending 
somebody else’s money is one of the pleas- 
antest, most agreeable and wholly satis- 
fying occupations that this vale of tears 
offers to the. well-known human race. 

But all that part of the party is about 
over now. The oysters have been eaten and 
put in the bill. They must be paid for. It 
is perfectly clear that in the future by far 
the greater part of the revenue required for 
conducting the public business must come 
from direct taxes. It is also clear that the 
ordinary expenses for running the Govern- 
ment will in future probably exceed four 
billion dollars a year. That is a lot of money 
to take out of your pockets and mine. 
Hadn't we better see what is done with it 
and whether we can save any of it? Con- 
gress, which is very farsighted, and able, 
when its own skin is concerned, to distin- 
guish a hawk from a handsaw at a very 
great distance, is beginning to take notice. 


The Senate's Budget Plans 


The House of Representatives passed, 
toward the end of October, a bill providing 
for a national budget. Personally I do not 
think very much of it; but then, I am not 
a competent authority on budgets. Men 
who are competent authorities and who 
have given the problem of budget making 
years of study think that a great advance 
has been made toward securing an orderly 
system to control income and outgo and to 
prevent duplication of work, extravagance 
and waste. Their opinion should be given 
due weight, but I am still doubtful about 
the genuine desire of Congress and the 
departments to reform their methods. The 
budget plan the House has agreed upon and 
adopted seems to me only a hesitating and 
tentative step forward and I do not believe 
that much good will come of it if it is finally 
a unless there is strong public pres- 
sure behind it. 

In certain quarters in the Senate I find 
an equal skepticism. The Senate, as this is 
written, has not yet considered the House 
plan. I asked a casual senator what he 
thought they would probably do with the 
House bill. 

“I hope,” said he fervently, “that we 
will kick the stuffing out of it. It is just 
a piece of camouflage. 

It appears that the Senate has budget 
proposals of its own, which it will offer to 
substitute for the bill that has just passed 
the House. The budget plan that has just 
met the approval of the House had its 
beginnings on the last day of last July, 
when the House authorized Speaker Gillett 
to appoint a Select Committee on the 
Budget of twelve members. Representa- 
tive James W. Good, of Iowa, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, was made chairman of the select 
committee. This committee, after hearings, 
declared that the basic defects in the exist- 
ing system of spending your money to carry 
on the Government are these: 

Expenditures are not considered in con- 
nection with revenues; Congress does not 
require of the President any carefully 
thought-out financial and work program 
representing what provision in his opinion 
should be made for meeting the financial 
needs of the Government; the estimates of 
expenditure needs now submitted to Con- 
gress represent only the desires of the in- 
dividual departments, establishments and 
bureaus; and these requests have been sub- 
jected to no superior revision with a view 
to bringing them into harmony with each 
other, to eliminating duplication of —— 
ization or activities, or of making them, 

a whole, conform to the needs of the nz dion 
as represented by the condition of the 
Treasury and prospective revenues. 

Under the law it is the practice for the 
head of each executive department to desig- 
nate the chief of each bureau under his 
control to estimate the expenditure needs 
of his bureau. When all the estimates of 
the bureau chiefs in a given department 
are sent to the head of that department he 
in turn submits his estimates to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The various bureau 

Continued on Page 157) 
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OU think of the modern watch as 
} instrument of extreme accuracy 
and precision—and justly so. The mod- 
ern watch ticks four times per second, 
and if it runs a few seconds fast or slow 
you make allowances for it—taking it 
for granted that no greater accuracy is 
commercially possible. 


Consider then the Atwater Kent Igni- 
tion System on a passenger car, truck 
motor or high-speed marine engine. 











It must not only furnish sparks at the 
rate of from 3§ to 13§ per second, even 
at normal speeds, but the exceedingly 
small time interval between each spark 
must be absolutely uniform. A variation 
of 1/1000 of a second in any spark wall 
appreciably affect the performance of 


the motor. 


Atwater Kent equipment is designed and 
constructed to meet the se MOsSt exacting 


requirem ‘rl 


In addition to the fact that it is standard equipment on 
many of America’s best cars, it may also be obtained for 


cars otherwise equipped 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
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i ERY urgency of present-day production and 

* distribution, every call for the more expeditious 
movement of raw materials and finished products, 
is a summons to the motor truck and its ability to 


be useful and to endure. 


Executives who constantly appraise both the de- 
mands of industry and the measure of the truck’s 
response cannot fail to note that the Buda 
engine today is the choice of more than seventy of 
America’s representative manufacturers of auto- 


motive products. 


This striking endorsement reflects a broad user 
experience in which Buda design and Buda con- 
struction have demonstrated decided advantages in 
staunchness, in reliability, in lasting economy. 


Buda design is a clean-cut concept yn of truck duty 
as it actually is, and Buda construction is the quality 
result of 38 years’ devotion to the highest standards 
of manufacture, 


THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (SUSSS°), I7//. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

chiefs act independently of each other. 
Bureaus of executive departments doing 
similar work are thus stimulated in a rivalry 
and, so far as the estimates go, very little 
effort has been made to coérdinate the 
activities of the several departments and 
bureaus, and in practice this method has 
resulted in extravagance, inefficiency and 
duplication of service. 

si he ‘n the committee went on to say that 
the “waste and extravagance resulting 
from the operation of this plan must be 
apparent to anyone who has made a study 
of it. Practically everyone familiar with 
its workings agrees that its failure lies in 
the fact that no one is made responsible for 
the extravagance. The estimates are a 
patchwork and not a structure. As a re- 
sult, a great deal of the time of the com- 
mittees of Congress is taken up in exploding 
the visionary schemes of bureau chiefs for 
which no administration would be willing 
to st and respons sible. 

“The committee, following the unanimous 
opinion of all the witnesses who appeared 
before it, is convinced that these defects in 
the existing system for handling the financial 
affairs of the Government can only be 
adequately met by Congress making defi- 
nite provision for the establishment of what 
is kn own as a budget system. 

“If increased economy and efficiency in 
ae expenditure of funds is to be secured, it 
is thus imperative that the evils should be 
att iked at their source. The only way 
by which this can be done is by placing 
definite responsibility upon some officer of 
the Government to receive the requests for 
funds as originally formulated by bureau 
and departmental chiefs and subjecting 
them to that scrutiny, revision and correla- 
tion that have been described. In the na- 
tional Government there can be no question 
but that the officer upon whom should be 
placed this responsibility is the President 
of the United States. He is the only officer 
who is superior to the heads of departments 
and independent establishments. He is the 
only officer of the administrative branch 
who is interested in the Government as a 
whole rather than in one particular part. 
He is the only administrative officer who is 
elected by the people and thus can be 
held politically responsible for his actions. 
Furthermere, as head of the Administra- 
tion it is to him that Congress and the 
people should look for a clear and definite 
statement of what provision in his opinion 
should be made for the revenue and expen- 
diture needs of the Government. The re- 
quirement that the President shall prepare 
and submit to Congress annually upon its 
convening in regular session a budget will 
thus definitely locate upon him responsi- 
bility for the formulation and recommenda- 
tion of a financial and work program for the 


year to ensue. 


Provisions of the Budget Bill 


Now there can be found at Washington 
and about the capitol plenty of habitual 
and experienced observers of the Govern- 
ment as it is conducted who will say of this 
proposal that Congress is passing the buck 
to the President. If there is any reason for 
thinking they may be right it is because of 
one pertinent act of omission. The bill as it 
passed the House creates in the office of the 
President a Bureau of the Budget, with a 
director at ten thousand dollars a year and 
an assistant director at seven thousand five 
hundred dollars a year. These are to be 
appointed by the President. It also pro- 
vides that the several executive depart- 
ments shall submit their estimates for 
appropriations to the President, instead of 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, as now 
req sire d bylaw. Then it is provided that 
the budget transmitted to C ongress by the 
President shall contain a balanced state- 
ment of the expenditures and revenues of 
the Government for the preceding fiscal 
year and all the reson ar es and liabilities of 
the Treasury at the close of the year, to- 
gether with his estimates of the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government for the 
current year and all the resources and lia- 
bilities of the Treasury at the of the 
year, and also his estimates of the revenue 
and expenditure needs of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year, and how in his 
opinion these needs shall be met 

The contents, order, form and arrange- 
ment of the estimates are provided for, and 
then it is stipulated that no estimate or 
request for appropriation shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress by any officer except 
the President unless at the request of 


close 


either branch of Congress or a committee | 
of the House or Senate. The bill creates | 
an independent establishment known as 

the Accounting Department, to which are | 
transferred all the powers and duties now 
imposed by law upon the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and the six auditors. This new 
establishment will be headed by a comptrol- 
ler general and an assistant comptroller 
general, who will hold office during good 
behavior and may be removed by a con- 
current resolution of Congress. Their duties 
would be to furnish information to Congress 
about expenditures, and to criticize ex- 
travagance, duplication and inefficiency in 
the executive departments. 

In reporting the bill the committee that 
framed it characterized it as “‘e volutionary’ 
rather than “revolutionary” and ‘‘as not 
intended as the last word in budgetary 
legislation, but intended to correct weak- 
nesses that are clearly discernible and that 
should be corrected at once.” 

The omission on the part of the House 
was this: When this budget bill was pre- 
sented to the House it was accompanied by 
a resolution proposing changes in the rules 
of the House which would have made it 
much easier to keep down the appropria- 
tions. It would have prevented the Senate 
from tacking on items to appropriation bills 
and it would have put the control of ap- 
propriations in the House in the hands of 
one committee, instead of eight, as at pres- 
ent. The House has not yet considered this 
resolution and probably will not until next 
year. Since Congress has adjourned the 
budget bill which passed the House cannot 
be considered by the Senate for some weeks. 


Allowing for Cuts 


As a matter of fact we shall never have | 


a budget worthy of the name or that will 
accomplish its purpose until you, the people 
in the country, whose money is being ex 
pended, make a drive for it, and a deter 

aioe drive. The present situation and 
condition and way of doing business are 
altogether too comfortable both for Con- 
gress and the executive departments for 
them really to go to work and bring about 
a drastic change. They have grown up in 
this way of doing business, They find it 
easy, pleasant and agreeable to have plenty 
of money to spend, It is very much more 
enjoyable than economy and accountability. 

All the while this budget proposal ha 
been under consideration the whole aim of 
Congress has been, both at the hearings anc 
during the discussion of the bill, to prove 
that the extravagance and waste in expen- 
ditures were all in t».. departments and not 
attributable to Congress. Scores of times 
it was put in the record that every year the 
sums of money asked for by the depart- 
ments had been greater than the appropria- 
tions granted, Congress always cuts down 
the estimates. 

Of course the perfectly notorious fact is 
that the departments, knowing their esti- 
mates will be cut, pad them and ask for a 
great deal more money than they need or 
hope to get, so as to allow plentifully for the 
trimming process. It is a perfectly familiar 
piece of bunk that everyone knows about. 
Virtually every year one or an other of the 
departments tries to put something over on 
Congress, and more often than not sue- 
ceeds, At the same time there is the fa- 





miliar spectacle of Congress adding to | 


appropriation bills items of expenditure 
which the departments have not asked for 
and in some cases do not want or are not 
prepared to carry out. The Department of 
Agriculture in the past years has been 
peculiarly favored in this respect. Old 
Secretary Wilson, who was the head of that 
department for sixteen years, more than 
once told me how his appropriation bill was 
helped by an overfriendly Congress with 
money for him to do work which he was not 
prepared to do or which in the opinion of 
his experts was useless or a duplication of 
work being done elsewhere, 

This has been going on along time. Back 
in 1887 the Senate appointed a committee 
of its own members to inquire into and 


examine the methods of business and work | 


in the executive departments and generally 
to tell the Senate the cause of the delays in 
transacting the public This was 
in response to public criticism. The criti- 
cisms and complaints were found to be 
justified. For example, it was found that 
thirty-nine clerks in the Treasury Depart 

ment were engaged, more or less, in copying 
with pen and ink the letter-press copies of 
letters in the record book. Cases of em 

ployees furnishing proxies to perform their 


business. 
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Clinching Qué 
in the Beticen 


These men are drawing lead oxide from 
one of the furnaces in the Gould Oxide 
Plant. Roasting of the lead is a critical 
step in the costly, painstaking process of 
making lead oxide —the most important | 
material that goes intoa starting-battery. 
For plate-quality is paramount, and 


| good oxide is the basic in plate-quality. 


By making our own oxide we are assured The Gould Starting Battery 
of uniformly high quality, as tests made in the same plant ae the 
- . soul atteries r ouse igh 
demonstrate. ing Plants, Central Power Plant 
Railway Car Lighting and Signal 
Systems, Electric Vehicles, Mine 
Locor tivesand Submarine Boats 
Gould Quality enjoys a worldwide 
reputation gained in the hardest 
fields of battery service 
Plate | qq, 
ya . ¥ 








WITH THE . 2 
“Dring eee 
’ 7 
PLATES cee | 
. . y 
The rugged power-impulse that turns your . 
motor on a cold winter morning has its source ; a é ; . 
in the battery plates. They are the reservoirs of ere ‘ 
power. All the rest of the battery is incidental if? & ie “ 
to their operation. Plates are the fundamental Vite % i 
in any. battery and it is the rugged power — * ee) 
built into Gould Plates by the exclusiy " Ke 4.8 
Dreadnaught process that creates increased gone " ff 
demand for the Gould Battery year-by-year , . ff 
If you don’t know the reliability and long life , 
of this Battery with the Dreadnaught p94 = 
Plates, decide now to get one when you need s 


a new battery. 


The Oxide Test 


Over 2,000 Sales and Service Stations A 
can supply a Gould Battery of the larged phots not 
precisely-right type and size to re- pteslaes- sie seaarthe’ Plate I 
place the battery on your car. - eee ee wee t 
tH \ ithe om 
‘ I It 


Gould Storage Battery Company _ #0") 6!) Moi us 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York spacing disintegrati ; No wen 


Plant : Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities plat ienan 
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ABRASIVES 
ON PAPER AND CLOTH 
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Speed-grits 


CrARNET CLOTH 
OMBINATION 
















Like all “‘good workmen** 
—she *‘knows the difference’* 


(Sand pa per) 
Emery CLOTH 
Emery Parke 

MeTALITS CLoTH 
Hanoy Rows 
Gaetnoine Discs 
Dusire Clora 
Dueire Compina tion 
Dusenpem Paree 
Doeenpom Clore 

















Preventing Collisions 
on the Center Street Loop 


The greatest responsibility in the world for the safety 
of human lives rests with New York’s subway. 
Read these subway facts: 
—Carries more passengers every day than all the 
team railroads of the United States combined. 
On October 20th, 1919, carried 1,995,055 passen- 
ers a record 
In 10 years 
times the total population of the world 
The chance of 
1, 166,666,666. 


carried §,397,963,628 passengers—three 
a fatal accident is less than one in 
This safety record hinges on one thing—the accuracy of 
the signal system 

At the famous Center Street Loop, trains, freighted to 
capacity with human lives, run at express speed on a 
ne minute headway. This terrific traffic is controlled by 
the marvelously accurate electrical signal system installed 
by the Federal Signal Company, of Albany, N. Y. 

The picture above shows an operator in the Federal 
Signal factory putting the final precise finish on the 
cle licate contacts of an A. C, Re lay, one of the elec trical 
nerve centers of this system. 

Just how precise must this finish be, on which depend the 
efficiency of the signal system and, in turn, the safety 
of the millions of subway travelers? There is no align- 
ment tolerances permitted; the “wipe” of the contacts 
must be finished to zero limits. 

The last operation to assure this perfection is with 
Manning Speed-grits, as pi tured above. 


or . ” 
j . nen ii# , 
Good workmen know the difference. 
nh 


Send for “The Difference Book” jus? off the press 
MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Ine. 
Facrory AND Laporatory, Troy, N. Y. 
Sales offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco and other leading cities. 
Look for Manning Abrasive Co. in your Telephone Directory 
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work at reduced compensation were found 
in three executive departments. In the 
General Land Office two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand, six hundred and 
seventy individual cases were pending 
and undisposed of, and fourteen thousand 
unanswered letters. There were forty-seven 
thousand claims of soldiers, their widows 
and orphans pending for adjustment be- 
fore the auditor. 

An engineer officer’s request for the em- 
ployment of two pilots, one at one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and one at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, in its course from the 
officer through the War Department, its re- 
turn to that officer, and its return by him 
again to the War Department, was handled 
by officers and clerks seventy-six times, 
and including messenger service, ninety- 
four times. 

That was in 1887. Now let members of 
Congress and officers of departments tell 
you some of the things that happened this 
year and last year. Congress blames the 
extravagance and waste on the executive 
departments and tells these tales out of 
school to support its charges. Let us call 
Mr. Good, of Iowa, Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

‘*Last year, when the Book of Estimates 
came to Congress, especially with regard to 
the estimates for the legislative, executive 
and judicial bill, they carried the estimates 
for salaries under existing law. In violation 
of that plain provision of the statute, Secre- 
tary McAdoo sent to Congress a letter 
under date of December 2, 1918, covering 
ninety-two pages, in which he submitted 
estimates for all the departments of the 
Government with regard to salaried posi- 
tions, increasing the salaries in many cases 
as much as fifty or seventy-five per cent, 
and increasing them in violation of the 
statute, and there is not a word in that 
letter of transmittal as to the necessity for 
it or why it was not transmitted in the 
regular estimates. Therefore, the subcom- 
mittee on the legislative, executive and 
judicial bill had before it two estimates 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, one in 
the regular annual Book of Estimates and 
the other in House Document Number 
1365, yet nobody ever criticized that method 
in presenting a plan that nobody could be 
expected to work anything out of. Every 
one of those increases in an appropriation 
bill would be subject to a point of order 
on the floor of the House, because it was a 
change in existing law. 

“With that kind of violation of law how 
are you going to have an intelligent and 
economical and efficient financial plan? 
After all, whether our laws are good or bad, 
they ought to be enforced, and they ought 
at least to be obeyed by those who are 
engaged in the administration of the law.” 


Estimates That Clashed 


Mr. Temple, of Pennsylvania, makes this 
“There is another incident 
which I would not have told two years ago, 
while the war was going on, but it can be 
told now without any harm. In the esti- 
mates that came from the War Depart- 
ment, without going into details, there were 
duplications of estimates for machineguns 
estimated for by the Signal Corps to equip 
flying machines before they established a 
separate air service, and estimates by the 
Ordnance Department for the same items, 
and when the estimates came before the 
Committee on Military Affairs the com- 
mittee picked out duplications for more 
millions of dollars than I care to mention 
even two years afterward, If the thing had 
been known at the time it would have af- 
fected the morale of the American people, 
which is as important as the morale of the 
Army, but the duplications were picked up 
and the information about them was simply 
suppressed. 

“*Both came from the War Department. 
They had passed through the hands of the 
bureau chiefs, through the hands of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and nobody had ever picked 
them up until they came to the Committee 
on Military Affairs.” 

Now Mr. Good again, with an amazing 
tale of how estimates for appropriations 
were made up in the War Department 
while the war was on: 

“When the last fortification bill came be- 
fore the House the estimates were made be- 
fore the Armistice was signed. As I recall, 
the estimates were something like five 
billions of dollars. After the signing of 
the Armistice the reduced estimates sent 
to Congress called for about six hundred 
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million dollars. They were revised before 
the committee to about ninety-three million 
dollars and the fortification act carried 
about eleven million dollars. Now in the 
hearings it was discovered that while some 
of the officers of the War Department were 
requesting that there should be an appro- 
priation—if I recall correctly now; it has 
been some time— of about twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars for railway gun carriages 
for guns of large caliber, it happened that 
one of the officers of the War Department 
who came before us explained to the com- 
mittee that a railway gun carriage for a 
gun of large caliber—I think he said more 
than a six-inch gun—would in all probabil- 
ity not be an efficient arrangement for a 
coast-defense carriage, because it was nec- 
essary under those conditions to have 
rapidity of fire with accuracy of fire, and 
that it was altogether a different thing for 
a coast-defense gun to be firing at a ship 
several miles at sea than it would be for 
a gun to be firing at a land defense, because 
in the one case, if it did not strike the vessel 
it was a complete loss, whereas in the other, 
*f it did not strike the munitions plant it 
was aimed at, if it struck the terminal 
facilities or some other factory it was at the 
same time doing damage. 

“Now it was at once apparent to the 
committee that it was to pass on a function 
that was primarily the function of the 
board of review in the War Department, 
and that here Congress had put up to it a 
scientific problem— highly scientific — to de- 
termine whether or not we should appro- 
priate twenty-five million dollars for the 
purpose of mounting fourteen-inch guns 
when, as a matter of fact, when explained 
by one of the officers, in all probability 
such guns, large guns, could not be effec- 
tively used when mounted on railway 
carriages for that kind of project. The 
committee eliminated, and rightly so, that 
estimate. There was a problem passed upon 
by the House committee that had appar- 
ently never been considered at all by the men 
who made the estimate.” 


The Crocheting Department 


One of the things that troubles Congress 
now, and one of the complaints it has 
against the departments, is that though war 
activities have come to an end the depart- 
ments refuse to reduce their clerical staffs. 
The number of government clerks in Wash- 
ington is about one hundred thousand at 
the present time. Not more than two thou- 
sand have been dismissed since the Armi- 
stice. I quote Mr. Good again, who as 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
is concerned with such matters: 

“We are troubled right now to know 
what to do about a lump sum that was 
granted the War Department of four mil- 
lion dollars for additional employees here in 
Washington. Every member of Congress 
who has investigated the matter at all knows 
that down here in the Munitions Building 
there are a great many men and women 
who are not doing much of anything at all. 
The women are crocheting. There is no 
attempt made to separate these men and 
women from the service. We are met in 
such cases with the difficulty of getting the 
officials to discharge employees who are paid 
out of lump-sum appropriations. There is 
noeffort at all to do it, and the whole burden 
then comes upon Congress. The Army has 
been demobilized, and yet we have to-day 
as many employees in Washington—or 
practically as many—as we had before the 
Armistice was signed. 

“T think perhaps there are two thousand 
less out of over one hundred thousand em- 
ployees here.” 

The members of the appropriating com- 
mittees of Congress complain that the 
heads of the departments do not know 
enough about their organization and the 
work of their subordinates. Mr. Good 
testifies: 

“Ten years ago, when I first became a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, nearly every cabinet official appeared 
before the committee with regard to his 
estimates. That custom has fallen into 
disuse, not because of the attitude of the 
committee or the desire of the committee, 
because the committee always communi- 
cates with the secretary of the department 
whose estimates are under consideration, 
and he can come if he desires or send such 
experts or such of the officials under him 
as he may desire to speak for the appro- 
priations. The thing that amazed me in the 
consideration of these estimates was the 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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‘The Christmas gift every man 


Auto Str: Ip 
‘A 
Ra Z0R 


Metal Case Outfit 


Nickel-plated, gun metal, or 
gold-plated case, plain or 
embossed, velvet lined; silver 
or gold-plated AutoStrop 
Razor; twelve blades and 
selected leather strop. Five 
and six dollars 


Combination Set 


Gold-plated AutoStrop 
Razor; special shaving brush 
and shaving soap in gold- 
plated tubes; removable 
beveled plate mirror; twelve 
blades and selected jseather 
strop. In black leather case. 
Ten dollars 


enjoys all the year ’round 





SK any man to tell you— 
how soon after the first 
shave his unstropped 

razor blade begins to pull 

—how unsatisfactory that 
last shave is—the shave that 
makes him throw the blade 
away. 

Then you’ll know why every 
man will be delighted to get 
an AutoStrop Razor for 
Christmas. 

Every morning of the week 
the AutoStrop Razor provides 
a fresh, keen edge—gives a 
clean, quick, comfortable 
shave. 


500 clean, comfortable shaves 
guaranteed from every 
dozen blades 


Built right into the frame of the 
AutoStrop Razor is a stropping 
device, simple and efficient 
quick and easy to use. It smooths 
the tiny teeth of the blade back 
into alignment, and renews the fine, 


smooth edge before every shave. 


It isn’t necessary to take the 
razor apart to strop the blade. The 
strop is simply slipped through the 
razor head. The AutoStrop Razor 
sharpens, shaves, and cleans with- 
out removing a single part. 

Perfect shaving comfort for every 
man—every day—that’s what 
these remarkable features of 
the AutoStrop Razor mean. 500 
satisfying shaves are guaranteed 
from every dozen blades. This 
razor is a Christmas gift a man 
enjoys all year round! 

Make your Christmas gift fill 
a man’s real need. Give him an 
AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer 
today to show you all of the many 
different styles of AutoStrop Razor 
outfits—from the folding Pocket 
Kit to the complete Tourist Set. 

The standard set shown above 
consists ofa handsome silver-plated, 
self-stropping razor, twelve blades, 
selected leather strop—all in a 
neat, compact, black leather case, 
velvet lined. Five dollars. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co. 
New York Toronto London Paris 


AutoStrop Razor 


- — sharpens itself 





Combination Set 


Silver-plated AutoStrop 
Razor, special shaving brush 
and shaving soap in silver 
plated tubes; 
and selected leather strop 
In velvet lined black leather 
case. Seven dollars and a halt 


twelve blades 





Pocket Kit 
Genuine pigskin or black 
leather Hexible case, leather 
lined; silver-plated AutoStrop 
Razor; oval metal mirror 
twelve blades and selected 
leather strop. Five dollar 
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Ie Resiliency 1s Built in the Wheel 





Here are shown eight of the Fleet of 
twenty-one Heavy Duty Trucks owned 
and operated by the Hudson Motor Car 
Company—all equipped with Sewell 
Cushion Wheels. 





One of the Automotive Industry's Thirty-two Endorsers of 


Sewell Cushion 1cels 


These Motor Car and Parts Manufac- The Reason 
turers of International Repu- 
tation Have Re-Ordered 
Sewell Wheels: 
Aluminum Castings Co. Kelsey Wheel Co. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. King Motor Co. 
ColumbiaSteelShaftingCo. Long Manufacturing Co. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co. says: 


It is the Sewell Rubber Cushion, 
**Built in the Wheel,” supplying 
Everlasting Resiliency that adds many 
thousands of miles to the life of the 
truck tires; that reduces to a minimum 
repairs and replacements; that adds 


‘We purchased our first set of Sewell 
Cushion Wheels in 1914. The satis- 
faction given us by that first purchase 
has led us to equip twenty-one of 


our heavy-duty trucks with Sewell 


Cushion Wheels. This record, we 
believe, is the best evidence we can 
offer of our satisfaction with our in- 
vestmentin Sewell Cushion Wheels.’’ 


Cleveland Copper & Brass 


Company 
Continental Motor Corp. 
Deleo Laboratories 
Dodge Bros. 
Everitt Bros. 
Kisher Body Co. 


Manhattan Rubber Co. 

Maxwell Motors Corp. 

Michigan Stamping Co. 

Michigan Copper & Brass 
Company 

Parke r Rust Pro of Co. 

Pe nberthy Injec tor Co. 


years of actual working life to every 
part of the truck; that, in short, has 
made possible this nation-wide en- 
dorsement and supremacy. It can be 
stated in a few words. 


Ford Motor Co. Stroh Castings Co. 
Gemmer Mfg. Co. Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
General Aluminum Brass Union Drawn Steel Co. 

Company Wagner Electric Mfg. Co. 
Hayes Manufacturing Co. Winton Motor Car Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co, \W IT \W hee | ( orporation 
Hupp Motor Car Co. Young, L. A., Industries 
Ireland &% Matthews Company, Inc. 


Hudson is only one of the Thirty- 
‘Two large Automotive Companies 
who, by re-ordering Sewell Wheels, 


Sixty per cent of Sewell Wheels Sales 
are Re-Orders. 
Such is Industrial America’s accept- 
ance of the Sewell Principle —‘* 7%e 
Resthency ts Built in the Wheel.” 


have approved the soundness of the 
s\ well Princ iple 9 / he Resilten V 7s 


Built in the Wh 


Sewell Wheels Can Be Applied to Any Motor Truck Without Changing the Design or Construction of the Truck 





The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Branches: 
Kansas City, Mo 


Sewell Wheel Book 


to Truck Owners on 


For Eleven Years We 
Have Been Building 


Atlanta, Ga 
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Continued from Page 158 

fact. that for a number of years when the 
cabinet officers did come before the com- 
mittee they knew very little about the esti- 
mates. The ignorance displayed by some 
cabinet officers was surprising to the mem- 
bers of the committees before whom they 
have appeared with regard to the details 
of the estimates and with regard to the 
questions of policy. There are, without 
mentioning them, two members of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet at the present time who do 
know the details of their estimates. But if 
we should amend the law so as to permit 
them to come upon the floor of the House 
I think it would have one beneficial effect, 
and only one, and that would be to explode 
some of the false standing that certain pub- 
lic officials have in the public mind.” 

Now let us look at the other side and 
take the testimony of cabinet officers. 

Mr. H. L. Stimson was Secretary of War 
in Mr. Taft’s cabinet and was called to 
testify at the budget hearings. 

Mr. STIMSON: I cannot conceive, if we 
had had an executive budget prepared by 
the Executive throughout our national his- 
tory, of our Army being quartered as I 
found it, in forty-eight separate posts, at an 
expense to the Treasury which was not only 
unnecessary but was terrifically subversive 
of army efficiency, of about six million dol- 
lars a year. I cannot conceive, if the budget 
had been submitted by the Executive, of 
our having a number of navy yards that 
would not dock our battleships. I cannot 
conceive of the chairman of a committee on 
naval affairs— I can name him, but will not 
when he was asked, “Is it not a fact that 
the navy yard in your district will not ac- 
commodate our latest battleships?’ answer- 
ing, “That is true, and that is the reason 
I have always been in favor of small ships.” 

Now I mean if the budget had been pre- 
pared by the Executive I do not think you 
would have had quite that tendency to im- 
prove our great waterways, not according to 
the lines of true commerce of the country, 
but according to the lines of “How much 
money are you going to spend in each dis- 
trict?”’ I mean that was a thing that came 
to me constantly. Almost the last paper 
that I drew as Secretary of War was a 
memorandum based on a report of the chief 
of engineers that we did not have a single 
waterway that was built in the same way 
in which we would have built a trunk-line 
railway, for instance, with a view to the 
general commerce of the country rather 
than to the individual needs of a given dis- 
trict. I know I am treading on dangerous 
ground, but 


A Reason for Silly Appropriations 


Mr. Goon: We have appropriated about 
nine hundred million dollars for waterways. 
So far as I have been able to find out we 
have never appropriated a dollar that was 
not approved by the Board of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War and estimated for 
by the engineers. 

Mr. STIMSON: I will tell you why. I 
know why. That was one of my troubles. 
When I was Secretary of War I found this 
situation, and I found that the reports of 
the chief of engineers which came to me 
were not “Is this an improvement which 
should be made in view of our particular 
funds this year—our particular budget this 
year—and in view of all the improvements 
in the United States taken at the same 
time?” but simply and solely “Is this an 
improvement of a waterway which should 
be made?"”’ And the chief of engineers said 
he was directed by Congress to report in 
that way, and this was the way he was 
going to interpret that, not in comparison 
with other projects, but simply whether in 
the millennium it would be a good thing 
for the country to have that waterway 
improved. When I said “That does not 
suit me at all. You come in here with a lot 
of propositions which you have approved, 
and you want me to approve, to improve 
the navigation of such and such a river and 
such and such a creek and such and such 
a harbor. I want to know how does that 
compare with the situation of the country 
as a whole?” he said, “I have not any- 
thin. *» do with that. I cannot have any- 
thir, to do with it. Congress will not 
listen to me on that. They reserve the 
judgment to do that themselves.” And 
when I came to look up the provision of 
law under which he did it he was right and 
I could not change it. 

Mr. GARNER: Now, Mister Secretary, 
how is the President going to remedy that 


situation? 
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Mr. STIMSON: I hope you will give him 
power to express his views. 

Mr. GARNER: He has that power now. 

Mr. Stimson: Then I am pretty sure 
that a President that operates will express 
himself on that. 

Mr. GARNER: You illustrated that by 
speaking of the forty-eight military posts 
throughout the country in which the Army 
was dispersed. That was the policy recom- 
mended by the War Department. 

MR. STIMSON: I do not know about that. 

Mr. GARNER: Where did Congress ap- 
propriate for any post that was not in the 
estimates of the War Department? 

Mr. STIMSON: Will you listen to me on 
that? 

Mr. GARNER: Yes. 

Mr. Stimson: I found these forty-eight 
posts, and just about that time another 
party came into power in the House of 
Representatives that was rather anxious to 
find any sources of unnecessary expenses 
which had been incurred by some twelve 
years of preceding Republican administra- 
tion, and one of the first things they did 
First, I,in my annual report, called attention 
to the fact that our Army was scattered in 


posts at a great cost to its efficiency and to | 


its economy, and that it was a false and 
vicious system. 


The Sport of Politics 


The House of Representatives at once 
passed a House resolution quoting my lan 
guage and asking the Secretary of War to 
specify which posts had been located in 
an unduly extravagant way and in any 
unnecessary place; and then, having done 
that in a fit of virtue, a large number of in 
dividual congressmen came running round 
to me and said: “Of course, Mister Secre 
tary, you are not going to answer that? 
They are just trying to play politics with 
you.” But I said: “Iam.” And I madea 
report which is on the files of Congress, 
pointing out which posts, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the General Staff, 
were unnecessary at that time, what they 
had cost—and that hit a great many gen- 
tlemen in my own party, who did not have 
much use for that particular secretary for 
some time; but it did not produce any 
change in the policy of Congress I suc 
ceeded by executive action in abolishing, 
I think, four or five posts, before I went 
out; but I could only abolish posts when 
Congress would give me the power to put 
troops somewhere else, and that was not 
forthcoming. 


I succeeded in shutting up all the posts 


I could, and it did not amount to more than 
four out of forty-eight, because I had no 
where else to put the troops. That system 
had grown up through a long course of 
years. You know every district clamors 
for a post in the same way that it clamors 


for a post office, and that is reflected in | 


everybody who has power to get the neces 
sary money to do it. I do not throw any 
stones at any particular people, but you 
will find that so. Every time I went round 
the country to inspect posts, every time 
I stopped in the city I would be waited 
upon by delegations who wanted to prove 
to me how exceptionally good a place that 
would be to establish a post; and Congress 
is under that pressure all the time, and you 
will find appropriations here to establish 
a post here and there, now and then. The 
chance only comes once in a long while, but 
when it does come they take advantage 
of it. 

Mr. MADDEN: Whenever you get a new 
chairman of the military committee? 

Mr. STIMSON: Yes; whenever you get a 


new chairman of a military committee, | 


whether a Democrat or a Republican, it 
goes that way. 

Mr. TINKHAM: Most of those posts have 
been established by legislation? 

Mr. STIMSON: All of them. 

Mr. TINKHAM: So that responsibility 


comes back to Congress? 


Mr. STIMSON: It may be that the Execu- | 


tive has not always stood up against it, but 
I found that one of my predecessors had 
protested to Congress, in Massachusett 
that to expend one hundred thousand dol 
lars, I think it was, on Fort Whipple would 
be to compel him to spend that amount of 
money against his official judgment, and 
in spite of his recommendation and over 
his protest the item was forced through, 
and he had to spend the money. 


And now this illuminating colloquy be 
tween Mr. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and Mr. Good, chairman of 
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Hand Hack Saws, give 
SIMONDS Hack Saw 
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will show you. 
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Quaker Flour 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company 








Look at It 


Let your grocer show you Quaker Flour. 
Or ask some friend to show it. There are a 
million users. 

You will marvel that Flour can be so white, 
so fine. Quaker quality means a super-grade 
of Flour. 


Only Half the Kernel 


Only half the wheat kernel— the 
part goes into (Quaker Flour 


choicest 


It is made in model mills. Chemists con- 
stantly analyze it, bakers constantly test it. 
This is scientific Flour. 


One test will change your conceptions of 


fine Flour. 
Made for the Quaker Admirers 


Quaker Flour is made for lovers A million now enjoy it. Yet it is 


ol Quaker cereals It is for those advertised but little, save by house- 
who insist on supreme cereal wife friends 
qualities. Your grocer will get it if he 


It is the Flour sensation. One lacks it 
mill has grown to four mills, with 


a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


The Quaker Qals O@mpany 
Mills in Akron, O.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Peterborough, Ont.; and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Our use of 50% of the wheat kernel applies to United States mills only. In our 
Canadian mille we conform to Canadian Government requirements. 


Let one test show you how good 
Flour can be. 





Quaker Biscuit and Pancake Quaker Farina 


Flour This is the white, choice 
This is a special flour bits of inner wheat in Caen 
made from special wheat granulated form. It is 
for dainties. It is self fancy farina without a 
raising, and to keep it fancy price It is im 
fresh it is packed in possible at any price to 
sealed round packages produce a finer grade 


with tops 
te These granulated bits 


it for your finest 
foods—for biscuits make a delightful break ™ 
fast dainty Use also for 


griddle cakes, fritters and waftles These 





doughnuts, 
made for 


pancakes, 
cakes, cookies, et« Flour 
bread is different granulations give to such foods a double 


Use this for finer foods. fascination. 
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the Appropriations Committee. Mr. Good 
is asking questions and Mr. Roosevelt is 
answering them: 


“Do you ever permit the inclusion in a 
Navy Department estimate of an estimate 
for some work that is really not needed for 
military or naval purposes in order to se- 
cure the support of some member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee or of Congress 
for the rest of the bill?” 

“No; I would not put it that way.” 

“What way would you put it?” 

“T would say, rather, occasionally, when 
the hearings before Congress are on and it 
is evident that a certain individual or cer- 
tain individuals can be won over by our 
assenting to the inclusion of certain new 
items, that sometimes that assent is forth- 
coming. 

‘You do not mean to leave the impres- 
sion with us here that you gave your assent 
for useless or extravagant expenditures of 
money out of which no public good would 
ensue?” 

“No; I would not put it as strong as 
that, but we sometimes give assent to items 
that we do not consider nearly as necessary 
as other items.” 


These are only details, of course, but in 
the long run of year- after- -year appropria- 
tions they consume millions of dollars, mil- 
lions of your dollars, taken from you in 
taxation, which you might just as well have 
to spend for yourself or to save. There are 
whole bureaus and divisions of governmental 
activities that might be abolished alto- 
gether without any loss of efficiency and 
with great saving of money. Take the 
revenue-cutter service, for example. Its 
abolishment has been recommended, after 
careful examination and inquiry into its 
functions and activities and its usefulness. 
No heed has been paid to the reeommenda- 
tion. When Mr. Taft was President he 
appointed a commission on economy and 
efficiency to make an examination of the 
executive departments and their activities. 
Among other things this commission ex- 
amined the duties being performed by the 
revenue-cutter service and decided that it 
was performing no useful function that was 
not being performed or could not be per- 
formed by some other existing branch of 
the Government. The maintenance of the 
revenue-cutter service in 1911, when the 


| report was made, was costing the public 


two and a half million dollars annually. 
The economy commission reported that its 
abolition as a separately organized branch 
would result in a net saving to the Govern- 
ment of at least one million dollars annually 
and that this economy would be effected 
not at the expense of efficiency but, on 
the contrary, all the duties now being 
performed by the service could be equally 
if not more efficiently performed by 
other services. 


Twenty-one Reasons 


The revenue-cutter service was called 
upon to declare what reasons, if any, it 
could adduce to justify its continued exist- 
ence. It gives these twenty-one reasons: 


Protection of the customs revenue. 

Coéperation with the Navy. 

Enforcement of laws pertaining to the 
quarantine. 

Suppression of the slave trade. 

Enforcement of the neutrality laws, 

Protection of merchant vessels from pi- 
ratical attacks and suppression fof piracy. 

Protection of the timber reserves of the 
United States against depredations, 

Assistance of vessels in distress. 

Prevention of the violation of immigra- 
tion laws as provided in Section 2163, Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Protection of seal fisheries and seal-otter 
hunting grounds in Alaska. 

Suppression of illegal traffic in firearms, 
ammunition and spirits in Alaska, 

Codéperation with the life-saving service. 

Enforcement of certain laws relating to 
fisheries. 

Enforcement of certain laws relating to 
the anchorage of vesscls. 
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Regulating and policing regattas and 
marine parades. 

Protection of game in Alaska. 

Destruction of derelicts at sea. 

Enforcement of laws regarding motor 
boats. 

Enforcement of the navigation and other 
laws governing merchant vessels. 

Protection of wrecked property. 

Establishment and maintenance of a 
refuge station at or near Point Barrow, 
Alaska. 


The economy commission decided that 
many of these duties were now nonexistent 
and that the others could be performed by 
the Navy. The net result of the investiga- 
tion was that the revenue-cutter service 
was consolidated with the life-saving serv- 
ice and is now known as the coast guard. 
It is still prepared, if called upon, to sup- 
press the slave trade, protect merchant 
vessels from piratical attacks, protect game 
in Alaska and prevent depredations on 
timber reserves. 


A Chance to Save Millions 


What is lacking, both in Congress and in 
the spending executive departments, is that 
intangible but highly valuable factor in 
connection with the expenditures of public 
money known to political scientists as ‘‘ the 
treasury conscience.” The treasury con- 
science in London, at Whitehall, where the 
budget is framed, counts for much more 
than many E nglishmen ever realize, “but, 
as Edward Porritt has pointed out, it is 
not a transplantable institution. It has 
not invariably gone in the train of British 
institutions when they have been trans- 
planted overseas. Public opinion in Eng- 
land supports the treasury conscience. It 
is a factor that counts for economy and 
efficiency. It has admittedly helped in 
weeding out corruption—individual cor 
ruption and the corruption of constituen- 
cies through pork-barrel appropriations. 
And the existence of these two beneficent 
forces—the treasury conscience and public 
opinion that demands what the treasury 
conscience stands for—is the only factor 
that will prevent waste and extravagance, 
no matter how rigid and comprehensive a 
system of framing expenditures is devised. 

I iterate and reiterate—it all comes back 
to you, the providers of the money that is 

wasted. In the whole political history of 
this country I do not think you will find 
that any congressman has ever been de- 
feated for securing wasteful and unneces- 
sary appropriations for his own district. 
On the other hand, many congressmen 
have been defeated because they did not 
secure bigger slices out of the pork barrel 
for their own constituencies. Just so long 
as you applaud and reélect congressmen 
for bringing home loot from the Treasury 
to you, Just so long will you find men eager 
and willing to go to Congress and join in 
raids on the Treasury. 

Bear in mind that whenever you get an 
unnecessary public building or an unneces- 
sary waterway or an unnecessary army post 
or navy yard or whatever in your district, 
fifteen or twenty or thirty more other dis- 
tricts get the same thing. You pay not only 
for what you get but for what the other fel- 
low gets. Every time a raid is made on the 
Treasury it is your money that is taken 
away; every dollar and penny of it is 
money that you earned and paid in taxes. 
So long as you encourage Congress and 
government officials to spend your money 
they will not disappoint you. 

But things have come to a pass when you 
have got to stop, whether you want to or 
not. Your expenditures are running away 
ahead of what you can make. That ac- 
count has got to be balanced. You might 
as well serve notice on Congress right now 
that extravagance and waste have got to 
be stopped. Congress has gone halfway 


now on a tentative budget plan. It will not 
go the whole way until you show that you 
are really in earnest. 

Cut a billion dollars off the high cost of 
government and you put a billion dollars in 
your pockets. Try it. 
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; The Mark on the Bearing 


HE mark on the bearing tells its history—the history of its making and past record 

and thereby in advance the history of its future performance. When that mark is the 

’ y S. R. B. diamond it means the finality of bearing quality, frictionless operation, depend- 
ability, demonstrated in service from the beginning of the automotive industry. 
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Ditto Speeds Production 


Anything which steadies production —protects it—speeds it—has 
a place in any business today. Ditto does this. 

Ditto reproduces information —from four up to a hundred copies 
—such as typewritten matter, drawings, engineering change notices, 
bills of material, stock lists, tags, shop orders, requisitions —so easily 
and so quickly that routing and controlling production by the plan- 
ning department is simplified and speeded. 
Expensive mistakes are minimized; closer contact with all operations 
is possible; responsibility is ixed,where the Ditto duplicating 
machine and the Ditto idea of inter-departmental communica- 
tion are used. 
You should investigate Ditto and the Ditto idea. You will then 
understand the enthusiasm among thousands of shops, factories, 
jobbers and offices where Ditto is speeding production. 
See the chart. It merely suggests Ditto’s usefulness in produc- 
tion. Ditto works as well in other departments. 
Business has accepted the Ditto idea and Ditto. Talk with the 
Ditto man. He will tell you if Ditto fits into your business. 
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to drive any large numbers of men out of 
professional and clerical work or to make 
the slightest impression on their great num- 
bers. To-day the market for clerical work- 
ers is clogged, and possibly this is true of 
professional workers. There may be too 
many lawyers and doctors. At least that is 
an opinion which we often hear expressed, 
though the facts are not easy to get at. 

There is no doubt, however, that many 
persons would be more useful running 
plows, tractors and factory machines than 
they are in medicine, the ministry, law, 
teaching, business and various artistic and 
journalistic occupations. But to estimate 
the number is of course only the silliest and 
flimsiest kind of guesswork. The fact re- 
mains that we see no evidence whatever of 
a stampede out of the professions and sala- 
ried positions into cotton mills, steel foun- 
dries and to the farms. 

Yet the big wages are there ready for 
those who are willing and strong. There 
are steel workers who are paid more than 
most university presidents, coal miners who 
make more than any except the highest- 
paid professors. 

But though I have been fairly well ac- 
quainted for some years past with large 
numbers of faculty members of two of the 
best-known universities in the country I 
have never yet heard of a single case in 
either of these institutions of a professor or 
instructor giving up his position perma- 
nently to become a manual worker. One 
professor has used his vacation picking 
fruit at high day wages, and another goes 
fishing for the money there is in it—not the 
fun—off the Grand Banks. 

But obviously the pay of manual work- 
ers is not going to be brought down much 
by any infusion of mental workers. Pro- 
fessors are not fitted to make steel or in the 
long run to pick berries. They have been 
trained for other work, and most of them 
are too old to change if they want to. Men 
cannot pass freely from one occupation to 
another; nor is it desirable that they should, 
for they have different mental equipments 
and abilities. 

When professors decide they can no 
longer live on their meager salaries, do they 
go after the big wages of certain classes of 
manual work? Not at all. They go into 
banks, trust companies and great indus- 
trial establishments. Professors of engi- 
neering, chemistry and economics are 
entering the business world in large numbers 
at far larger salaries than they can obtain 
in the teaching profession. They go where 
their education and mental equipment are 
needed. They are not becoming wage 
earners, nor should they. 


The Brain Worker’s Advantages 


Many teachers of course are not fitted to 
go into business any more than into manual 
work. They have been left behind in the 
race for wages, but they are still ahead in 
many other respects. The scrubwoman may 
receive more pay than the young woman 
who teaches school, but the latter still en- 
joys a higher social esteem, more prestige 
and dignity. 

“I receive almost exactly the same pay 
as a locomotive engineer on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,” said a college professor. 
“To be a locomotive engineer is to attain 
one of the most prized and important posi- 
tions in the whole world of skilled manual 
labor. He is an aristocrat of wage earners, 
Yet I have it all over him. I wouldn’t 
change places with him for anything. They 
say that we professors, and other members 
of the salaried class as well, such as clerks 
and public employees, have to maintain a 
social position which the wage earners, in- 
cluding even the locomotive engineer, do 
not have to keep up, and that it costs 
money to maintain this position. 

“Yes, we do have to maintain higher so- 
cial standards, but look what we get for it. 
I pay $11 a week for my board and the en- 
gineer pays $8 a week perhaps, but I get 
vastly better board, in pleasanter sur- 
roundings and to me more congenial. My 
life is infinitely more agreeable than his, 
and yet we are paid exactly the same 
money wages.” 

There are men who would not give up 
intellectual or artistic work for any possi- 
ble consideration in the way of money. A 
man is paid in terms of time and space as 
well as money. A professor has an im- 


mense freedom of movement, a sense of 


a 
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liberty and often a wide margin of time 
which are utterly lacking in thewage-earning 
occupations and often lacking among hard- 
working business men. To certain natures 
these assets are the greatest in the world. 
To measure a man’s happiness by the size 
of his income leaves out all questions of his 
interest in his work and the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the occupation, 
It is a commonplace, a truism that man 
does not live by bread alone, and that 
money is not the only thing in life. 

“T would not work in a machine shop 
for $1,000,000 a year,” said a writer of na- 
tional reputation a few years ago. And 
after having visited factories in the city 
where this writer lives I know of at least 
one person of lesser reputation who would 
not be attracted to certain types of forge 
work at less than $1,000,000 a year. 

Of course not all the drudgery is confined 
to factory work. The life of the professor, 
author and scientific workers such as civil 
engineers, physicians and the like is not 
one long joyride. No doubt those who are 
comparatively uneducated suffer less from 
manual work than would professors and 
professional men in general. 


High Pay for Unpleasant Work 


But payment for work has to be meas- 
ured by its disagreeableness as well as by 
the money wages paid. The ever-rising, 
ever-mounting remuneration for manual 
work is serious enough without exaggerat- 
ing it by failing to take into account the 
offsets. For one thing there is the differ- 
ence between wages and salary. Brawn is 
usually paid wages and brain is in almost all 
cases paid a salary. 

Salary implies something reasonably per- 
manent; wages do not. The wages of a 
painter, bricklayer or mason may seem 
very large alongside those of the school- 
teacher, public employee and many a cleri- 
cal worker. But the great multitude of 
these salaried workers have fairly perma- 
nent positions. They have security of 
tenure. They are paid by the month; even 
by the year. In public employment they 
are often protected for life by the civil 
service and, after their period of usefulness 
is over, by pensions. 

Building-trades workers, in the past at 
least, have been employed very irregularly. 
No one pays them anything when they are 
not working, even though the fault may 
not be theirs. 

No one gives them pensions when they 
are old. Before we compare the pay of 
seasonal workers with that of teachers, pro- 
fessors and public employees we must know 
exactly how regular or irregular is the period 
of employment. 

The house painter may be getting $6 to 
$8 a day now and the teacher and public 
employee only $3 to $4. But we do not 
know the net: result financially until we 
know how regularly the house painter has 
been employed in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Even as compared with the supposedly 
prosperous business man the salaried 
worker is not always so badly off as he tries 
tomake out. A callage peeiened wheeluags 
goes away to the mountains or seashore 
for at least part of his long summer vacation 
was passing through a very hot city one sum- 
mer and discovered, much to his astonish- 
ment, that a successful business man of his 
acquaintance whom he had always re- 
garded as prosperous was staying in town 
with his family. The professor had just 
time to dine with the family and expressed 
his surprise that they were in town. 

“But you know that business has been 
poor,” said the wife. 

Small as the professor’s salary seemed to 
him it was certain and regular, in good sea- 
son and bad, through periods of prosperity 
and panics. It was something that could 
always be counted upon. 

Millions of people are probably unfitted 
by temperament and inclination to take on 
the risks of unemployment that are so 
characteristic of both independent business 
men and many of the manual-labor wage- 
earning groups. Clerical work, public em- 
ployment, teaching — all these offer to these 
millions a certainty, even though a small 
one. They surely cannot expect the ele- 
ment of certainty which their natures crave 
without some financial sacrifice. 

Then, too, many of the best-paid wage- 
earning employments are far more wearing 


physically than the salaried occupations. 
Shipyard riveters, structural-iron workers, 
even bricklayers of advanced age are the 
rarest of creatures. But public employees, 
clerks and teachers can often keep on far 
past the prime of life. Men do not last in 
the hard manual occupations, but they 
keep right on in the white-collared employ- 
ments. Riveters in shipyards are considered 
old at thirty. And even where it is thought 
desirable to retire salaried workers before 
they become really old the chances of their 


being pensioned are far greater than among 


manual laborers. 


But perhaps the greatest advantage of all 


which the brain worker and many a salaried 


employee has over the manual worker is | 


the fact that he is able in the first place to 
choose what he wishes to do. Men go into 
teaching and other professions because 
they think they will like the work. A 
seventeen-year-old boy does not goasa hand 
into a shoe factory or a cotton mill because 
he likes the work. He gets a job because his 
parents can no longer support him. He 
goes into the mill because he knows of 
nothing else to do and has neither the 
education nor intelligence to find anything 
else. 

In spite of the undoubted opportunities 
for promotion which are afforded to many 
skilled mechanics, the fact remains that the 
great majority of manual workers are in a 
poorer position as regards promotion than 
the majority of brain and salaried workers. 
A young college graduate of husky physique 
could probably earn vastly more to begin 
with as a window cleaner than he could as 
a runner in the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
But every schoolchild knows which position 
Mister College Graduate will accept and in 
which one he will get ahead the faster. 

It is an open question perhaps whether 
the more or less fixed salaried positions of a 
clerical nature, such as those in the govern- 
ment service generally, offer much more 
chance of promotion than manual, wage- 
earning work. 

I doubt if the average post-office clerk is 
any more likely to get ahead in the world 
than the average carpenter. 


The Limit of Plain Living 


But even in the salaried occupations 
which do not require much education, such 
as the police, fire and post-office services, 
there is not only aregularity and certainty of 
work but a rather intangible and indefin- 


able but none the less real social status | 
which even the mechanic at $6 to $8 a day | 


does not enjoy. 

Make no mistake about it—the man 
who works with his brain or who has a fixed 
clerical position still enjoys a few advan- 
tages over his overall-wearing brother, de- 
spite the higher pay of the latter. 

But the fact remains that professors, 
school-teachers, clerks, policemen, firemen 





and public employees in general are not | 


paid enough. Their low pay has become a 
national disgrace and in several cases a na- 
tional menace. A person may be entirely 
happy in his work and fairly burst with 


prestige and socia! esteem, but he must | 


have some of this world’s goods or life be 
comes impossible. 
in high thinking and plain living, but there 
is a point beyond which the living becomes 
unendurably plain. 

When a man becomes a teacher he does 
not look forward to the accumulation of a 
fortune. His dominant motives are the love 
of teaching and devotion to the aims of 
scholarship.. He must, however, have a 
material basis to realize his ideals. He must 


Professors may believe | 


have enough to live upon decently and | 


efficiently. The professional and salaried 
groups are woefully underpaid; whether 
relatively to scrubwomen, window cleaners 
and the like is not the main point, but they 
are absolutely underpaid for the important 
work they do. 

But before saying anything more about 
the teacher and professor it may not be out 
of place to remark that a continual boost 
in wages for manual work is not going to 
hasten the millennium. The most con- 
scientious effort has been made in this 
article to show the drawbacks and dis- 
advantages of manual labor. All must 
admit that there are many joys not known 
to the average factory worker. But rapidly 
mounting wages will not give him what he 
lacks. Interest in one’s work and superior 
mental qualities do not arrive the moment 
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Good Digestion 


OOD digestion depends largely upon 
two things,—the quality of food we 
eat, and the manner in which we 


eat it. 
: Since my original pepsin chewing gum 


was first introduced, through national and 
state legislation many laws have been en- 
acted which assure the public a better qual- 
ity food today than ever before, but the 
manner in which we eat food has not been 
materially improved. 


By eating too hurriedly we fail to supply 
the food with saliva which is so necessary 
in the first processes of digestion, and of 
course in this hurried eating the teeth do 
not perform their proper function, which is 
; to break up the food into small particles. 


The use of my original pepsin chewing 
gum ten minutes after each meal helps to 
supply the moisture which was not pro- 
vided at meal time, and hence tends to im- 
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that wages are raised from two to six dollars 
a day. 

Rapid and sudden boosts in wages since 
the beginning of the war seem to have 
caused a great increase not so much in 
actual enjoyment as in mere loafing time. 
There is a low type of manual worker, best 
represented perhaps by the Mexican peon 
and many Southern negroes, who will work 
only long enough to satisfy their immediate 
needs. 

“Why should I work, boss? I have a 
quarter,” 

The contractor in Mexico who imports 
jams from Scotland to develop expensive 
tastes among the peons, and the employers 


| of certain classes of labor who look with 


favor upon gambling houses and saloons, 
not because they approve of vice but 
through the necessity of developing an in- 
centive to work, have no light or easy 
problem to deal with. 

To speak plainly there is no doubt that 
wages have outstripped education among 
large groups of manual workers. Wages to 
a great extent have outstripped knowledge 
and ability of how to use them to good ad- 
vantage. We have testimony from every 
part of the country that about the highest 
ideal which many manual workers have in 
the use of their new-found wealth is to buy 
a dozen silk shirts. 

Indeed the point has about been reached 
where further advances in wages cannot be 
regarded as good in any way for society as 
a whole. The same is true of hours of work 
in many occupations, There is a point be- 
yond which the shortening of hours means 
only idleness and unhappiness. The real 
problem is not one of hours or wages but of 
making work interesting to the manual 
laborer. It is not so much a question of 
giving him a share in the profits as it is 
of finding a way of enlisting his mental 
eagerness, of rousing such zest as marks 
the labors of the professional man. 

A well-knoWn educator who had charge 
of the A, E. F. University has declared in a 
recent speech that it may be necessary to 
have all carpenters and plumbers go to 
college in order to make them see the bear- 
ings and implications of their work. He 
says that manual workers must be made 
just as scholarly as mental workers and 
given the same play of mind. 

This may be an exaggerative statement, 
but it is only another expression of the con- 
viction which industrial experts are coming 
to agree upon more and more, that merely 
raising wages and reducing hours gets us 
nowhere unless the worker can be induced 
to feel a real concern in his work. 


Professors in Business 


It is the brain worker and the clerk 
whose pay needs adjustment at the present 
time. Most of them already are interested 
in their work. Few of them complain of 
long hours. But in the upward rush of 
labor for larger money rewards the salaried 
man has been left stranded, high and dry, 
with a stationary payment, depreciated to 
perhaps half its former value. 

The importance of the university and 
college teacher has increased markedly in 
recent years. Not only did he demonstrate 
his usefulness in many ways during the 
war but business men are depending upon 
the colleges and universities increasingly 
not only for the scientific research to de- 
velop their business but for young men 
with specialized education to train up in 
the business. 

Nearly all the technical men who make 
modern industry possible are university 
graduates, and in ever-increasing numbers 
the executives themselves are drawn from 
the ranks of these higner educational in- 
stitutions. Yet the men who teach and 
train both the technicians and executives 
are not paid enough to live on decently. 

Of course the older teachers will get 
along somehow, but young men will not 
go into teaching with its meager pay. 
Thirty years ago the choice of occupations 
open to college graduates was limited, and 
many of them naturally went into teaching. 
But now they can easily go into business 
and earn two or three times as much as 
they can by teaching other young men to 
go into business. It + been estimated by 
an authority that the faculty of one uni- 
versity alone could make $200,000 to 
$400,000 a year more by leaving in a body 
and going into business. 

Probably no college teachers are so well 
paid as those in economic subjects. Yet in 
one of the best-known universities five out 
of nine men teaching these subjects have 
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been lost in the last few years to business pur- 
suits. But the number of undergraduate 
students taking these subjects has_ in- 
creased by fifty per cent in even less time. 
The country of course has been scoured to 
find new teachers, but a full staff simply 
cannot be gotten together. 

Most significant of all is the fact that of 
the thousand students who are taking these 
subjects practically all intend to go into 
business. There are, it is true, five or six 
graduate students who are pursuing ad- 
vanced courses, but this is only half the 
former number, and of these only two in- 
tend to follow teaching as a profession. 
Formerly there were perhaps a dozen 
graduate students, all of whom intended to 
teach. Now of the six graduate students 
four will go into business in all probability. 

Thus while the demand for teaching in- 
creases by leaps and bounds the number-of 
men who are preparing to teach decreases 
with as great rapidity. 

“The salaries paid professors seem small 
compared with the general wealth of the 
country and the cost of living. Under 
these conditions it may seem surprising 
that so many able men are to be found on 
the teaching staffs of not a few colleges as 
well as universities. The reason is to be 
found partly in the fondness for science and 
learning which has lately shown itself in 
America, and which makes men of intel- 
lectual tastes prefer a life of letters with 
poverty tosuccess in business or at the bar.” 


Underpaid Public Servants 


This was written about thirty years ago 
by Lord Bryce, who came from England to 
write us up in his book, The American 
Commonwealth. But there has been very 
little if any increase in salaries in those 
thirty years. Meanwhile the dollar has 
been cut pretty much in half. In one uni- 
versity the heads of departments have had 
their salaries raised only $250 in forty 
years. But this country is not alone in 
being slow about raising the pay of its pro- 
fessors. In France they are said to re- 
ceive the same salaries that were paid fifty 
years ago. 

Nor is the position of the public school- 
teacher much better. Owing tothe pauper- 
like salaries paid to them there is a 
normal annual shortage of thirty to fifty 
thousand in the supply. The wages of 
school-teachers are those of children. 

Librarians and most clergymen also are 
paid the merest pittance. In both England 
and this country a few clergymen have 
actually suggested forming unions. Since 
the Armistice thousands of army and navy 
officers have resigned solely because of the 
poor pay, and the papers are filled with the 
news of police strikes and other signs of 
unrest among government and municipal 
employees due to low pay. 

The salaries of these public employees 
have remained stationary practically for 
years while the cost of living has gone up. 
In other words jobs which were once con- 
sidered good, formerly the envy of the wage 
earner, are no longer good, for the wage 

earner is now earning far more, 

Curiously enough, public employees are 
the last ones who should be underpaid. 
From a purely selfish, soulless and tem- 
porary point of view it may actually profit 
a private employer to sweat and underpay 
his help, to speed up, to use casual labor 
for a spurt of work or on a seasonal job 
without giving the worker any assurance of 

regular employment or a regular wage. It 
may pay him to fire his help when orders 
fall off. 

But it can never profit the state to under- 
pay and sweat its own workers, for they are 
the guardians and protectors of the whole 
people, They protect physical property, 
make and enforce laws, maintain systems of 
money, measures and standards, carry on 
sanitary and sewage-disposal work, oper- 
ate the post office and in general carry on 
the labors most necessary to the entire 
community. It is a paradox to underpay 
these workers. 

The present financial ascendancy of 
brawn over brain, relatively speaking, 
came about naturally enough. In Europe 
many millions of manual laborers were 
killed off or maimed by the war, the total 
deaths being close to eight millions. In 
this country we have had no immigration 
for five years though we depended largely 
— our annual importation of immigrants 
to do the manual drudgery of the country. 
That is the chief —- probably why 
scrubwomen, window cleaners, and the like, 

Continued on Page 169) 
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It's the dining, Miss, that makes shoes 
look stylish longer. and wear better- 


and shoes that wear longer cost less ” 


A ER all, there is nothing in 
dress more important than 
shoes—shoes that are distinctively 
stylish, comfortable and serviceable. 

And although you may not have 
thought of this before, the most 
important factor in insuring you 


this shoe satisfaction is the zmer 


structure of the shoe. It is more 
vital to shoes than is the lining to 
clothes. 

Ordinary shoe lining quickly 
gives out and breaks, leaving the 
seams and leather without support. 
It wears out stockings and over- 
burdens the darning bag. 

“Red-line-in,” the red-lined lin- 
ing used by manufacturers who 


know how important is the lining, 
is the strongest and most durable 
lining obtainable. It bears the strain 
that breaks the seams, eases the 
wear on leather, helps the shoes 
reduce the stocking bill. 

When you buy shoes, look for 
the Rep THreaAp running through 
the lining. ‘That identifies ‘*Red- 
line-in.”’ It is a guarantee that your 
dealer is selling you shoes that mean 
greater comfort and longer wear. 

If your shoe dealer cannot supply 
you with shoes lined with ‘‘Red- 
line-in,’ give us hisname ona postal 
card, and we will send him a list 
of shoe manufacturers who can 
furnish him with these shoes. 


FARNSWORTH, HOYT COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1856 





Makes shoes wear longer 
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have moved up so radically in the finan- 
cial scale, 

Naturally the war had most effect upon 
manual labor, because from the ranks of 
these workers were drawn most of the fight- 
ing men. That is so not only because they 
are strong and fitted to do the work of 
fighting, but even more because they con- 
stitute the bulk of the population and 
would have to be drawn upon in any case. 

But this is by no means the first time in 
the world’s history that a sudden gap in 
the supply of labor has resulted in a great 
upsweep in wages. From the fall of 1348 
to the spring of 1350 a great pestilence 
swept England from the southwest to the 
northeast. This disease, the bubonic 
plague, was new to Europe, having come 
along the trade routes from the Far East. 
During the year almost exactly one-half 
the population died of this black death 
instead of the normal death rate from all 
causes at that time of one-twentieth. 

Many changes followed the plague, but 
the greatest was in the rural labor supply. 
The great majority of workers had been 
serfs, or villeins, bound to the lord of the 
manor, or vill. But there had always been 
a few free laborers—a blacksmith here and 
there, a chance weaver, and even in rare 
cases agricultural laborers who had been 
set free by their lords. At harvest season 
the lords had usually employed these free 
laborers to help out the slaves. But the 
plague so reduced the number of both free 
and slave laborers that the few free workers 
asked for larger wages. 

The lords were shocked at such demands 
and induced Parliament and the King to 
forbid laborers asking for more than the 
“customary” wage which had prevailed 
during the five years before the plague. 
For an entire century an attempt was made 
to enforce these laws; they were amended 
no less than hy irteen times to make them 
more effecti 

Laborers who asked for more than the 
“customary ”’ wage were thrown into jail. 
But waves rose despite all laws and remained 
high for two] und od years. Nothing could 
top them from going up. Moreover, the 
break up of slavery in England dates from 
that period, 

But high wages for manual work are not 
due entirely to scarcity. They are one re- 
sult of the world-wide inflation of prices 
or money and circulating credit. At sucha 
time as this when prices are inflated, busi- 
ness incomes, or profit adjust themselves 
quickly, and wages unassisted would follow 
more slowly. But many large and essential 
groups of wage earners have long been 
organized in unions, whereas the profes- 
ional and salaried groups have never been 


organized, The business man, theemployer, 
as his profits begin to shoot up with the 
coming of inflation, very naturally raises 


the pay of those of his emy loyees first of all 
who are in a position to bargain with him. 
These are the wage earners who have their 
unlor instead of the bookkeepers, clerks 
and technical men who have no unions, 


The Case of the Clerk 


With business active and profits large 
the employer is eager to go ahead at top 
speed and make all he can. He is able to 
pay wages which in former times would 
have been impossible. The manufacturer 
would rather pay the shop worker $100 a 
week than have his mills shut down. But 
his clerks cannot shut down his mills and 
so he keeps on paying them $25 a week. 

Of course the immediate necessity in the 
war was to produce goods, In the long run 
goods cannot be produced without teach- 
ers, professors, artists, musicians, tech- 
nicians, bookkeepers and hundreds of other 
workers of the intellectual and so-called 
middle classes. But if you have to putup 
an entire city in a few weeks you are far 
more concerned about masons and brick- 
layers than you are about college professors 
and musicians or even about architects 
and bookkeepers. You cannot build your 
hurry-order wartime city, it is true, with- 
out architects and bookkeepers, but you 
need only two or three of them, whereas 
you must have about twenty thousand 
skilled and common laborers. 

If the job is interesting enough, if there 
is difficulty attached to it and chance for 
glory, promotion, reputation and valuable 
new connections, there will always be a few 
architects and other technical workers who 
will welcome the opportunity even if the 
pay is not much larger than they have been 
accustomed to. 


THE SATURDAY 


It is true that brains are needed, but 
muscle is needed in vastly greater quanti- 
ties and for the most part much more im- 
mediately. With such urgent building and 
manufacturing enterprises as the war set 
in motion, inealeulably greater than ever 
known before, the need of the skilled me- 
chanie was paramount. Increasing the pay 
of brain workers seemed a small and un- 
important item. It was simply lost in the 
shuffle alongside the life-and-death neces- 
sity of getting enough carpenters, brick 
layers and machinists to stay on the job. 

Even if there had been no unions manual 
labor would have benefited greatly from 
the war. But there were unions, fully 
aware that the hour of destiny had struck 
for them. With their members urgently 
needed by the Government and private 
employers alike and with immigration sud- 
denly stopped for years to come, they were 
in a position to strike for almost anything 
they wanted. After centuries of being the 
under dog the moment had arrived for 
labor to cash in, and it is a pretty natural 
human instinct to cash in when one has the 
chance, 

So the Government either had to con- 
script labor, which would have been a 
rather dangerous experiment while the war 
was on, aside from any question of the 
rights and wrongs of such a policy, 
make a truce with the labor leaders. So 
the truce was made and the Government 
through its War Labor Board recognized 
formally many of the principles which 
organized labor had long contended for in 
vain, and also ordered great numbers of 
advances in wages, which, as already stated, 
employers were quite able to pay because 
of abnormal profits 


or else 


The Professors’ Evil Plight 


Meanwhile the great multitudes of min- 
isters, professors, teachers and other public 
employees were working for institutions 
which are not run for profits. Universitie 
colleges, churches, municipalities and gov- 
ernments had less rather than more money 
to pay out in salaries. 

These workers are paid out of a definite, 
more or less fixed fund. They are really 
endowed, like widows with an inheritance. 
There is nothing fluid about their position. 
In the case of privately endowed universi- 
ties it is the interest on a capital fund 
which pays the professor. He is not paid 
out of product, like a machinist in an en- 
gine factory. The machinist’s wages may 
not jump up quite so soon as the product in 
the mill, but at least he tries to fellow as 
close behind as possible, and if he has a 
strong union the distance is short indeed. 
For the employer can afford to make the 
ad justme nt out of the increased product 

sut even an air-tight professors’ union 
could not push salaries very fast because 
they come out of an endowment fund, out 
of accumulated capital rather than current 
product. Besides, this accumulated capital 
is worth only about half its former value 
because of money and credit inflation. 

Moreover, these salaries move up and 
down slowly even if the institutions paying 
them have ample means, because they are 
established by tradition, custom and law 

rather than by immediate bargaining. Be- 
sides, it had never in the past been consi -" 
ered decent or seemly for professional ; 
clerical workers to form unions and section. 

The salaries of most of these workers 
come out of the pockets either of taxpayers 

or philanthropists, both of which classes 
were hard enough hit by the war in other 
directions. Naturally a meaning r is 
more willing to raise the wages of his own 
workmen while his profits are leaping sky- 
ward tnan h>? is to have his taxes boosted to 
pay for public employees whose functions 
he but dimly understands. 

The professors, teachers and ministers 
were especially hard hit because the church 
and the school have never been institutions 
which the public has been really willing to 
pay for. Historically education was a 
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function of charity, of ecclesiastie beney 
Thus people are accustomed to 
feel that education and religion should | 

free or nearly so. Besides, we have always 
wanted our moral leaders to be above the 
suspl ion of sordid motive 

It might seem as if the manual worker 
would soon be vin to lose hi respect for the 
brain worker. How can an ash man on the 
campus of a university have any feeling of 
deference for the instructor who receive 
the same pay, or less? 

Whatever may be the theories of social 
ism and syndicalism or whatever excesse 
may have marked the early reign of Bol 
shevism in central and eastern Eur pe, 
there is no evidence in this country among 
responsible labor men and their leaders that 
the functions performed brain worker 
have come into any actual contempt 
The only contempt which the manual 
worker has for the clerk and teacher 
is for their spinelessness in not organizing 
labor unions of their own. 

An English physician recently attended 
a boiler maker who was on strike for 
shorter hours. The physician had been 
working at top speed and still had vivid 
memories of the influenza epidemic when 
not only the English but the rapidly dis 
embarking American troops were dying 
like flies 

“You make me tired with your eight 
hour day,”’ said the physician. “I have 
been working twenty hours a day, and it 
wasn't ve ry lor ¥ ago thi it | worked twe nty 
fou r hours a day.’ 

“Why don’t you form a union if you 
work that long?” asked the boiler mak er. 
“What would you do if we struck 

asked the physician 

This was a poser for the boiler maker 
He scratched his head and ponde red for a 
long time before he answered: “Why 
don’t you join with the boiler maker 
Whenever you have a grnevance you cut 
keep right on working, but we will strike 
for you.’ 

In some of the remar| of labor le wie! 
and in their union organs is occasianally 
found a natural note of gloating satisfac 


olence. 


tion over their great advances in pa as 
compared with the brain workers One 
such trade-union organ in defending the 


big pay of painters, bricklayers and masor 
said perhaps the war proved that bra 
work was not so important as people had 
supposed, and that “the skilled worker 
produces what is really needed rather thar 
those persor who dream of castle 
Spain.” 

jut the same paper went right on to say 
that it was sorry for the college professor 
and added that the chief cause of their low 


salaries i he failure of the ilaried w 

ers to join union For the most part the 
labor attitude is that manual lab 
getting only its just due and that 

work is not getting its just due becau f 
ts failure to organize Indeed there ia 
more sympathy among manual workers for 
the ur lerpaid teacher and clerk than there 


is contempt 


When Utopia Comes 














“Some years ago the »» work , 
far more fun of the white-ce ired ‘ 
than they do now,’ 1id an experienced 
employment manager d lusty ; 
neer. “Also the ef e had ‘ 
tempt for the st ’ ker } he 
now. I rememb whe he « er ina 
factory, to take only one case ilwa 
sented an iner« ein the wages of the he 
He is far more likely now to feel that the 
are entitled to what they can get and to 
direct his resentment against the propric 
fur not taking him into partnershiy He 
is no longer satisfied with mere generalitie 





about his interests and tl 
being the same He wants to be shou 
the form of a share the profits.” 
The professional a! i 
not remain undé i 
provisions are being made for teacher 
firemen and policemen. The taxpayers wil 
simply have to meet the bill 
Universities and 
the pre sent moment in ra 





eges are engaged at 
140,000,000 


for new endowments, largely to increase 
professors’ salaric The great church de 
nominations seek even more. The evil i 


recognized and is being corrected a 


rapidly as possible 
In the long run brains will not work un 
less the rewards are reasonably ample 


yenen Stepan comes college presidents and 


busine managers may agree voluntar 
to work for one-tenth the janitor’s salary, 
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Want an 
xtra $100.00 


next month ? 


You're going to need 
New 


a ne 


extra cash for thi 
Year. Christma 
has doubtless lett ; acrimp 
in your por ket-book. 
And, too, you want to 
start the New Yea 
right, with plenty of 
money tor necessities, 
extra cormftort ind 
you ll want a little fun 
besides, Let us provide 


the money. 


Mr.William 


in his first month 


.outtel 
s Wor k 


as our repres ntative 


earned more than S100 


Spare Time 
Profit 


\nd at that time he was a 
Very DUSY Man, being able 
devi only ismall part 


of his time to ¢ rtis work. 


What other men can 
lo you can do too SO 
if Si or any othe 
amount would he Ip,just pu 
your name on the COUPO! 


senda ony ina \¢ | 


t I] you hov 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
629 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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America’s 


Foremost Cigar 


The “Broker” 


a favorite 


gilt mize 


And enthusiastic smokers want 
more than we can supply—and have 
wanted more for years. 

In the Girard we have made it 
possible for men to know the complete 
enjoyment of a full-flavored Havana 
smoke, and yet maintain the clear- 
headed, steady-nerved efficiency which 
modern business demands. 


Mellowed by age alone, ripened by 
nature and time, the Girard carries our 
honor-pledge to American smokers. 
Never will it be produced in greater 
quantities than is consistent with our 
high standard and nature's perfect 
work. 


So to you who want Christmas 
Girards, let. us frankly suggest—lose 
no time in finding the dealer near you 
and give him your order today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1848 Philadelphia 
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but not until then. The Russian Bolshe- 
vists started out with the idea that all men 
should receive the same wage, and the 
janitors’ assistants in the universities and 
hospitals actually demanded not only the 
same wage as the greatest professors and 
surgeons but an equal vote in electing the 
chancellor of the university. 

But it is reported that experts, such as 
industrial engineers and the like, are now 
receiving salaries or fees running up to $50,- 
000 from the Russian Government, because 
it was found that they simply would not 
function if paid the common uniform wage. 

Ultimately the man with a superior 
brain is bound to win. He may temporarily 
be trampled in the mire, but society cannot 
get along without him for long. For after 
all it is really not so much brawn which 
does the drudgery of the world as ma- 
chinery and tools. The wage earner must 
have tools. He is dependent upon them. 
He really has far more to lose in an ultimate 
sense than the brain worker in any general 
destruction or stoppage of production such 
as took place in Russia. For the brain 
worker needs but few tools. He is called 
upon to restore order out of chaos, and the 
manual worker must wait until the brain 
worker has made a beginning. 

In the long run and in the main, brain 
must be paid more than brawn. Do not 
union labor leaders receive higher wages 
than the stenographers and assistants in 


| their offices? Indeed it is stated on good 


authority that the present tendency among 
American labor unions is to increase the 
salaries paid to the leaders. It is reported 
that one of the most important unions 
recently considered raising the salary of its 
president to as high as $10,000 a year. 
Brains are certainly scarcer than brawn, 
and until mankind entirely does away with 


|| the motive of profit and pecuniary self- 


interest owners of the scarcer quality will 
insist upon a somewhat greater reward 
than the mere pleasure of exercising them- 
selves. But perhaps it will be necessary 
first for almost every class of workers, 
whether with brain or brawn, to organize 
into labor unions or at least into protective 
associations before anything like a com- 
plete adjustment is made. Professional 
workers may have to forget their dignity 
and gentility in order to get full justice. 


The Suffering Buffer Class 


Much has been said, especially in Eng- 
land, about the pitiable condition of the 


| middle classes, or intermediates, ground 


between the opposing interests of capital 
and labor. It is true that the consuming 
public is badly hit by the power of labor 
and capital, but to talk of a middle class is 


| to discuss a vague and futile thing, for no 
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one knows just what the middle class con- 
sists of. An actual attempt has been made 
to form a middle-class union in England, 
but thus far the results seem to be merely 
amusing. At an organizing convention it 
was seriously proposed that the younger 
daughters of the nobility should join be- 
cause they are quite poor. Labor unions 
of course have no reason for existence unless 
their members perform a_ well-defined 
economie function, such as bricklayers, 
dentists, coal miners, architects, physi- 
cians, superintendents, managers, cooks 
and the like, to withhold which exerts 
serious pressure upon the community. 
Unless there is a definite function per- 
formed the union has no weapon at hand, 
for it cannot bring economic pressure to 
bear in the form of a strike. Naturally the 
younger daughters of the nobility cannot 
exert any effective economic pressure 
through striking. 


The Essence of Unionism 


Just how far the organization of those who 
can exert pressure will go is impossible to 
say. The exceptional worker, such as Caruso 
or Charlie Chaplin, will never need to join a 
union. Where work is individual and per- 
sonal in the highest degree the union is 
simply impossible. Indeed most profes- 
sional men are so wrapped up with their 
special hopes and dreams that any effort 
to advance the interests of all the members 
of their profession will stir up but little 
interest among them 

The essence of unionism is advancing 
the line uniformly. Many of the salaried 
and professional occupations are too indi- 
vidual to make an advance of the line a 
really important object. Doctors differ far 
too much to pay them all a standard wage. 

But however far the organizing process 
goes it is reasonable to suppose that brawn 
will keep at least & part of the relative 
advantage gained during the war. John 
Stuart Mill, one of the greatest of the early 
economists, was dooiadion enough to 
say that the wage earner would probably 
never get his fair share of the benefits of 
invention and discovery. But it looks now 
as if he were getting his fair share, and in 
some cases perhaps more. 

Of course if immigration should be re- 
sumed and hard times should come, the 
more exaggerated wage scales will be cut 
into seriously. But wage-earning labor has 
one great advantage—it was the first to 
form aggressive unions. As long as only 
minorities of the people belong to unions 
they are able to push their interests more 
or less at the expense of the less aggres- 
sive, passive, unorganized majority. When 
everyone joins a union just who will there 
be left to exploit? 
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wwericen Batuc) Liability "nsurame Compe 


245 State otrost, 
Boston, Massagmwetie. 
.’ 
Dear sire 
I urite so acknowledge your letver of 


giving ® List of cast. seltlea ly you for toe pa 


we thank you 


I bad counsic the other day 0 Moo 

ai took part iowlar paln® to say thet service "ys y 

proms ent «s want you to know that r* qpi ht 

Of course, tho dividesi t> attractive, tut et @ are more interes | 
tu ts prompt and effiolent service. | 
Very corAielly y . | 
| 
| 
} 
' 


C 
AIR yll becw.een 


Viee-Sreetdent 


As aman is Judged by his friends ste | 
so a liability insurance company — 


is known by its policy holders 





fixed by law, aggregating over $2,900,000, 
and a quickly convertible surplus of mor 
than $1,300,000. 


The American Mutual Policy Holders are 
selected Risks. The B. F. Sturtevant Com 
pany, for instance (see the Sturtevant letter 
reproduced at the right) is a preferred type 
of American Mutual Policy Holder—a 
selected Risk. 

This selection of risks has a direct bearing 
on the strength of the American Mutual. 
To insure extra-hazardous enterprises in 


The American Mutual does business direct 


' 


with its policy holders. The management is 
conservatively New England—by policy 
holders for policy holders. It insures pre 

ferred risks on/y. These are the reasons why 
the American Mutual is able to provide 
complete protection at the actual cost to 
protect. dnd to accomplish gust this th 
American Mutual was organized 32 years a 


order to secure a larger volume of business, 
while counting on “ banking profits”’ to pay 
premium-returns to policy holders, is not 
the American Mutual policy. ee eee ee ae Ee ey ee 
The careful selection of risks has helped to to policy holders has never been less than 
make the American Mutual a mountain of 
financial strength. It has a reserve fund 


30°) of their premiums and this returned 
to them in cash. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
245 State St., Boston 18 E. 41st St., New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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RETURNED for'32 years 


licates the kind 





: Coupon for Further Information wie = i eccliatalcietinin si ' 

| American Mutual Liability losurance Company [] Workmen’s ‘ 

j 245 State St., Boston, Mass. Compensation 
“ gat arge, k e ur booklet “The . : P 

I ston at the right 60 thet you may C) Public ! 
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angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


©. KING awkward 


OW that low-on-luck feeling will 

peel off 4s mind when the happy- 
handout-happens Christmas morning; 
and his keen eye sights the stage all set 
with the pound crystal glass humidor of 
Prince Albert tobacco gowned in the 
glories of a radiant holiday rainbow! 
‘Turkey takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite ! 


“ORINCE ALBERT, for Christmas, 

lands on a man’s tank-of-thanks like 
a spill-of-snow when the sleigh-bells are 
rusty from lack of jingle! P. A. asa man 
gift is the high-sign, the last word, the 
directest route to his comfort, his con- 
tentment, his smoke-happiness! It’s the 
touch-that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the 
awkward angles out of the evergreen- 
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and-holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


You LL enjoy seeing 41m fuss his old 
jimmy pipe, all-brimful with Prince 
Albert! It will give him a lot of fun that 
he never before believed could be gotten 
out of a pipe! For he can smoke the 
limit with P.A. J¢ can’t bite his tongue 
or parch his throat! Our exclusive pat- 
ented process fixes that! He'll just want 
to get thirty-six-smoke-hours out of the 
legal twenty-four, taz’s all / 


FILL his smokecup to overflowing! 
Prince Albert is the glad-gift, the 
holiday-hunch that will hum him a 
smoke te-de, te-dum long, long after 
Christmas is but a merry memory ! 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
is also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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[he Health Basket 
The Modern Way of Keeping Families J} e// 
ERE is the delicious, ethicient and Oranges contain valuable salts ai 
simple way of keeping whole fam- — natural appetizers and divesta 


ilies well—and practically all doc- which make entire mea/s tasti 


tors advocate it. better. 
Keep a full basket of luscious fresh fruit Withal, they are luscious food i 
-called a‘thealth basket’’—always within selves. So they are too go 
the family’s reach. That plentiful supply valuable to eat merely as an 
encourages frequent and regular eating delight. 
and forms one of the most valuable habits Try “The Heath Becker’ 
that physicians know. nap tate: Maes ae tee 
Note the men, women and children orange salads and dessert Let tl 
who are partic ularly bright eved and alert. dren take oran ye to sch 
You'll find that they are usually lovers of orange juice at soda fountains. © 
fresh fruit. know what this wonderful | 


= ° ‘ ] y tit T lit 
Oranges are probably the ideal fruit YOU H need no further u 


because of their healthful properties and Sunkist are the unif 
Nature’s provision to furnish them fresh —fresh the year ’rour 
the year ’round. The best way is to eat tender, practically seed| 
one kind of fruit and eat it every day. dealers sell them by the | 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 








Tiikexcrs 


Taker 
bring 


Happiness 


and 


Good Cheer 
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\ Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 





